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I'DrrOR’S PRHFACll 


The first ICnglish edition of Lunge’s Snlphuric Acid and 
zi/Xv/// appeared in 1879, Since that date the book has been 
revised and cxtcn<!ecl in subsequent editions until, with the 
companion volumes on Coal 'far and Ammonia, it extended 
to nine volumes, cfjvering most of the heavy chemical industries 
of Britain, A supplementary volume on Sulphuric and Nitric 
Acids by Dr Lunge in 1917 marked the end of his long labours 
in tins field, and he infonned the jiublishers that he could no 
longer undertake the {^reparation of new editions. The mere 
compilation of the volumes which he wrote would be in itself 
a wonderful achievement, but Dr Lungers place in the history 
of chemical industry is due still more to the fact that he 
played a leading part in the discoveries and improvements 
which built up the industries of which he wrote. 

By a curious coincidence, the end of Dr Lunge’s long 
literary labours came just as the processes which he originally 
described died mit. llie Hargreaves process has gone, in this 
country at least ; tlie Ia:blanc process is dying, if not actually 
dead already ; even the chaml^er {process for suijihuric acid luis 
now a competitor that threatens to become a rival 

The volumes written by Dr Lunge have escaped a common 
criticism of factory managers that books give only an outline 
of a manufacturing process ; indeed, the only criticism has been 
that l,)f Liingcfs books gave almost too much detail It may, 
however, be realised how important is a detail relating to a 
matter involving a iiossible saving of only onedenth of one per 
cent., when it is pciirited out that this small economy in the 
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manufacture of sulphuric acid would mean a saving of thousands 
of pounds, since the value of the sulphuric acid manufactured 
annually in Great Britain alone amounts to several million 
pounds. 

Each new edition of this series has been an expansion 
and extension of that which preceded it, fuller treatment 
being accorded to subsidiary manufactures as they increased 
in commercial importance, until the name Sulphuric Acid 
and Alkali became' a cover for what was practically an 
encyclopedia of the heavy chemical industries. 

The last arrangement into volumes and parts was largely 
fortuitous, having arisen from uneven growth of knowledge 
and commercial development in different branches ; and as 
this appeared to be a favourable opportunity for instituting 
a new arrangement, it was decided to subdivide the work 
into sections more in accord with modern developments. The 
last few years have brought with them many changes in the 
chemical industries, and the revision required in most of the 
volumes has involved such drastic recasting that the new edition 
will be more a new book than a revised edition. 

It is doubtful if any one man could take up Dr Lunge’s 
task of describing adequately all the industries now dealt 
with in these volumes, and it is certain that few would care 
to attempt it. Each volume will therefore be on a special 
subject and dealt with by a separate author, who is respon- 
sible for that volume, and is given a wide discretion in his 
treatment of the subject. 

It is hoped that these united efforts will produce a new 
edition worthy of the great tradition which Dr Lunge has 
established. 

The editor will be pleased to consider for publication in 
this series any manuscripts or original work on this, or allied 
subjects. 

A. C. C. 


March 1923. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The last edition of Lunge appeared in the year 1913, and his 
supplementary volume a few years later. 

Since that period, however, many changes and advances 
have been made in the methods of construction of plant and 
in the process of manufacture, and new inventions have been 
brought out, so that no apology is needed for another edition 
of so important a work. 

The task of revising Dr Lunge’s treatise has been a for- 
midable one, and I trust the reader will excuse the errors and 
omissions inevitable when dealing with so vast a subject. 

Free use has been made of Dr Lunge’s very important 
investigations on the theory of the various reactions appertain- 
ing to this manufacture. 

New matter has been introduced in relation to the disposal 
of the by-products, mechanical furnaces, etc., together with 
many new illustrations. 

I have thought it inadvisable to give many details of the 
cost of production and erection of plant, for at this period of 
transition from War to Peace the markets fluctuate from week 
to week, and any such figures would be of little value. 

Unless otherwise mentioned, all temperatures throughout 
this volume are on the Centigrade scale. 

W. W, 


Leeds, February 1923. 
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RAW MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURE 


OF 

SULPHURIC Acid and 
Sulphur Dioxide 

INTRODUCTION 

It can be truly said that the manufacture of acids and alkali 
is the foundation upon which the whole chemical industry of 
our times is built up, and that this industry cannot be much 
dcvcloj)ed in any country not possessing a flourishing alkali 
trade unlcHs it is specially well situated for buying these 
products. It is thus evident how great is the importance of 
the alkali trade in its wider meaning to the civilisation of 
mankind, though we should certainly be going too far if we 
measured, as some have clone, the civilisation of a country by 
the development of this special industry. 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid is a very large and im- 
portant industry. Dnormoiis quantities of it are required for 
tlic inamifacture of artificial manures (fertilisers), and therefore 
every large manure factory makes its own sulphuric acid. 
This is done also by the largest sulphate-of-ammonia works, 
petroleum refinens, coke oven works, explosives factories, 
and in a few other cases. Some works in England, and 
many on the Continent, make sulphuric acid to a great 
extent, or even entirely, not for their own use, but for sale. 
Since this acid is no longer sent out in any considerable 
quantity in glass carboys, but in iron tank-waggons, it can be 
carried to considerable distances at moderate cost. 

As sulphuric acid is mostly made from pyrites, its manu- 
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actare is intimately connected with the recovery of copper 
from the cinders, in which process silv’er, zinc, and other by- 
products are obtained, leaving the iron as ferric oxide to be 
subsequently converted into iron. 

A large quantity of sulphuric acid is used for the manu- 
facture of sulphate of soda {salt-cake) and sulphate of potash, 
in which hydrochloric acid is a necessary by-product. 1 he 
electrolytical method for the manufacture of soda caustic has 
practically replaced the Leblanc process, and the demand 
for sulphuric acid in this direction is consequently reduced 
proportionately. 

Other demands for sulphuric acid are, however, springing 
up, such as in the extraction of grease from town sewage, 
the sulphonation of tar products for the preparation of “ inter- 
mediates,’^ and the like, so that we need not fear any 
immediate falling off in the demand for sulphuric acid. 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL NOTES ON THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SULPHURIC ACID, 

History of the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 

According to Rodwell {Birth of Chemistry') it is very probable 
that sulphuric acid was already known to the ancients ; but 
usually its first, although indistinct, mention is ascribed to the 
Arab Geber, who speaks of the “ spirit " which can be expelled 
from alum and which possesses solvent powers. Geber is, 
however, a mythical personage, and many of his alleged 
numerous discoveries have wrongfully crept into the Latin 
“ translations ” of his pretended writings, as proved by Berthelot 
and Steinschneider,^ who show that sulphuric acid was un- 
known to the Arabian writers about A.D. 975. Others give 
the honour of its discovery to the Persian alchemist Abu- 
Bekr-Alrhases, who is said to have died in 940. Vincentius de 
Beauvais (about 1250) alludes to it; and Albertus Magnus 
(tl93~l2 8o) speaks of a spintus vitrioli Romani, which can 
only have been sulphuric acid ; his “ sulphur philosophorum ” 
is the same thing. 

Basil Valentine, who probably lived in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, in his Revelation of the Hidden 
Manipulations, clearly described its preparation from calcined 
copperas and silica, and, in his Triumphal Car of Antimony, 
its preparation by burning sulphur with saltpetre;^ but he 
took the two to be different substances. 

Gerhard Dornaeus (1570) described its properties accurately ; 
Libavius (1595) recognised the identity of the acids from 
different processes of preparation ; this was done also by 

^ Cf. Lippmann, Z. angew. Chem., 1901, p. 646. 

* Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie, 3, p. 303. 
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Angelus Sala (1613), who pointed out the fact, which had 
sunk into oblivion since Basilius, that sulphuric acid can be 
obtained by burning sulphur in moist vessels (of course with 
access of air) ; after that time it was prepared by the apothe- 
caries in this way. An essential improvement, the addition of 
a little saltpetre, was introduced in 1666 by Nicolas le Fevre 
and Nicolas Lemery. This started a sort of manufacture of 
vitriol which is said to have been introduced into England by 
Cornelius Drcbbel ; a quack doctor of the name of Ward first 
carried on sulphuric-acid making, on what was then a large 
scale, at Richmond, near London, probably a little before 1740. 
Ward employed large glass vessels up to 66 gallons capacity, 
which stood in two rows in a sand-bath, and which were 
provided with horizontally projecting necks ; at the bottom 
they contained a little water. In each neck there was placed 
an earthenware pot, and on this a small red-hot iron dish, into 
which a mixture of one part saltpetre and eight parts of 
brimstone was put. The neck of the bottle was then closed 
with a wooden plug until the combustion was finished. Fresh 
air was allowed to enter the vessel, and the operation was 
repeated till the acid had become strong enough to pay for 
concentrating in glass retorts. 

Ward called the product “ oil of vitriol made by the 
bell '' (already Basil Valentine had used the expression per 
campanam in this sense), in order to distinguish the spirit of 
vitriol made from brimstone from that distilled from sulphate 
of iron, the latter having been already before Ward’s time 
made on a kind of manufacturing scale in England. Ward’s 
process, troublesome as it was, reduced the price of the acid from 
2s. 6d. per oz. (the price of the acid from copperas or from 
burning brimstone under a moist glass jar) to 2.s. per lb. 

An extremely important improvement in this process was 
the introduction of the lead chambers^ which by general consent 
is ascribed to Roebuck of Birmingham,^ who in 1746 erected 
such a chamber 6 ft. square, and in 1749, in partnership 
with Mr Garbett, built a factory with lead chambers at 
Prestonpans in Scotland, in order to supply acid for bleaching 
linen. The mixture of brimstone and saltpetre in the pro- 
portion employed by Ward was put into smcitll iron waggons 
1 Guttmann, /, Sqc, Chem, Ind,^ 1901, p. 5, 
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which were run into the chamber on a railway : the chamber 
was closed, and the process carried on intermittently in 
this way. 

Soon other works followed at Bridgnorth, and at Dowles 
in Worcestershire, where the chambers were made lo ft. 
square; in 1772 a factory was erected in London with 71 
cylindrical lead chambers, each 6 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. high. 
In 1797 there were already six or eight works in Glasgow 
alone. In Radcliffe there were six chambers 12 ft. long, 10 ft. 
wide, and 10 ft. high, with roofs like those of cottages, and 
valves which were opened between each operation ; on their 
bottom there was 8 or 9 in. of water; every four hours a 
mixture of r lb. saltpetre and 7 lb. brimstone was burned in 
each chamber on iron shelves, of which each chamber contained 
four, 4 in. di.stant one from another. The shelves were made 
of very thin iron, in order to obtain quick heating, and rested 
on iron frames, by means of which they could be slid in and 
out ; a quarter of an hour before each operation, the valves 
and doors were opened in order to allow air to enter. In six 
weeks the strength of the acid attained only 1-250 sp. gr. ; it 
was then run off and concentrated up to 1*375 sp. gr., in which 
.state it was used and sold. At Frestonpans, in 1800, a yield 
of only X I I per cent, on the sulphur was attained, with a 
consumption of 1 3 per cent, saltpetre on the brimstone ; in 
1813 there were in that place 108 chambers of 14 ft. length, 
10 ft. height, and 4 ft. width. In 1805 there was at 
Burntisland a factory with 360 chambers of a capacity of 192 
cub. ft. each. 

R. Forbes Carpenter and W. F. Reid also give some 
interesting notes on the early manufacture of sulphuric acid 
(he The former mentions acid-chambers erected in 

Cornwall from dressed granite, with lead top and bottom. 

In the meantime, the finst lead chamber in France had 
been erected at Rouen by Holker in 1766. In 1774, in that 
place, on the advice of De la Follie, an important improvement 
was introduced, viz. the introduction of steam into the chambers 
during the combustion of brimstone. In 1793 Clement and 
Ddsormes showed that the acid-chambers could be fed by a 
continmus current of air, by which a great deal of saltpetre 
could be saved. They showed that the oxidation of sulphurous 
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acid takes place to the extent of nine-tenths at the expense of 
atmospheric oxygen, and that the saltpetre plays only the part 
of intermediary between the air and the sulphurous acid. By 
this demonstration, the essential part of the modern theory 
of sulphuric acid manufacture was established ; but it took a 
remarkably long time before the difficulties were overcome 
which stood in the way of introducing the continuous system 
into practice. Usually the introduction of the continuous 
burning of brimstone is ascribed to Jean Holker (a grandson 
of the first Holker), in i8io; but, according to Mactear, a 
continuous system had been introduced at St Rollox, at least 
partially, by 1807; steam was first introduced there in 1813 
or 1814. 

Kestner, of Thann in Alsace, was the first to collect the 
products of condensation at the chamber-sides in order to 
regulate the working of the chambers thereby. This innovation 
was at once considered of such importance that Kestner was 
called to Glasgow in order to introduce his plan into Tennant's 
works. 

Gay-Lussac’s apparatus for condensing the oxides of nitrogen 
escaping from the chambers was invented in 1827 : at Chauny 
this apparatus was erected in 1842, at Glasgow in 1844. But 
we have now come so near the present time that we may 
conclude the historical part of our task. 


General Principles of the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 

Sulphuric acid can be obtained on a large scale in two ways 
— viz. either by burning sulphur or sulphides into sulphur 
dioxide and further oxidising the latter, or by decomposing 
natural or artificially prepared sulphates. 

By the combustion of sulphur^ either free (as brimstone, gas- 
sulphur, etc.) or combined with metals or with hydrogen, sulphur 
dioxide (SOg) is always formed at first. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
even when, mixed with as much as 70 per cent, of inert gases 
(carbon dioxide, nitrogen), can be lighted like coal-gas and 
continues burning without any difficulty, aqueous vapour being 
formed at the same time as SQg. Brimstone ignites in the air 
at a temperature below 300° ; and when once it has begun, 
to burn, the heat generated raises the whole of the sulphur to 
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the point of ignition, provided that sufficient air be present. 
A number of metallic sulphides behave similarly : the most 
important of these for our purpose is iron disulphide, FqS^ 
(pyrites) ; but here special precautions must be taken, so that 
the whole mass may be completely burned (roasted). In both 
cases, besides sulphur dioxide, SO^, a little trioxide (sulphuric 
anhydride), SO3, is always formed, and, in the presence of 
water or steam, also sulphuric acid, H^SO^, more or less diluted 
with water. Moreover, an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid 
in contact with air gradually changes into sulphuric acid. In 
both cases it is, of course, the oxygen of the air which converts 
the SO2 into SO3 or H^SO^; but this reaction at the ordinary 
or only moderately elevated temperature goes on far too slowly 
to be applicable for technical purposes. 

There are two ways of increasing the velocity of the 
oxidation of sulphur dioxide. One of these, which is principally 
applicable to dry gases and therefore leads to the preparation 
of sulphur trioxide in the anhydrous state, is the employment 
of catalytic or contact substances. 

The second way, which is exclusively applicable to the 
production of real sulphuric acid, HgSO^, is founded on the 
property of the acids of nitrogen to serve as carriers of oxygen 
from atmospheric air upon sulphur dioxide and water, the 
original nitrogen oxide being always reformed. This process 
will be explained in detail when we treat of the theory of the 
formation of sulphuric acid ; it is commonly called the lead- 
chamber process. 

The reaction between nitrogen acids and sulphur dioxide 
goes on only in the presence of water; and, in practice, much 
more water is needed than suffices for the formation of H^SO^ ; 
the sulphuric acid formed is therefore always dilute^ and must 
be concentrated for many purposes. 

For some purposes, the acid must also be deprived of certain 
foreign substances which get into it from the raw materials 
and the apparatus ; and in these cases the acid has to be 
purified. 


CHAPTER II 

THE RAW MATERIALS OF THE SULPHURIC ACID 
MANUFACTURE 

I. Sulphur (Brimstone). 

Brimstone, owing to its being found in nature in the free 
state, has been known to mankind since ancient times. The 
Romans evidently obtained it in the same way as is done now, 
by melting it out of its mixture with marl, etc. 

Properties of Sulphur. 

Sulphur is an element having an atomic weight of 32*065 
(oxygen =16), Richards and Hoover.^ It is very brittle, its 
hardness is from 1*5 to 2-5 of the ordinary mineralogical scale ; 
its specific gravity is 2-0748. As usually occurring, it is 
semi-transparent at the edges and of the well-known bright 
yellow colour; at —50° it is nearly devoid of colour. Its 
taste and smell are very slight. It is a bad conductor of 
electricity, but becomes electric by friction, and is therefore 
difficult to powder finely, as it adheres to the mortar and pestle. 

Solubility , — The behaviour of sulphur to water and aqueous 
solutions of acids and salts, in which “ colloidal ” sulphur is 
soluble to some extent, has been studied by several chemists, 
among whom we mention Ruff and Graf.^ 

Under ordinary circumstances sulphur is insoluble in water, 
very slightly soluble in alcohol or in glycerine, a little more so 
in essential oils. 

1 J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 108. 

2 Berl Ber.j 1907, p. 4199 ; Raffo, /. Soc. Che^n, Ind.^ 1908, p. 747 ; 
Od6n, ibid,y 1 91 1, p. 941 ; RaiFo and Mancini, Chem. Zentr,^ 1910, 2, 1129 ; 
1911, 2, 1305. 
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Volatility. — Jones ^ states that volatilises very 

slowly at loo'^' in the absence of water, ^i^M^^ubsequenU 
deposited in aggregations of octahedral crystS^s^ 
as to appear needle-shaped, together with smaller 
y0-sulphur which, however, remain transparent indefinitely, 
liven the purest forms of sulphur appear to possess sensible 
volatility at the ordinary temperature, since silver foil 
suspended over them becomes blackened, especially in the 
presence of water. 



Molecular Complexity . — The molecular complexity of liquid 
sulphur is given by Alexander Mitchell Kellas.^ He states 
that sulphur has a greater molecular complexity in solution, 
and also throughout a considerable range of temperature in the 
gaseous condition, than any other element. Its complexity in 
the liquid state would therefore seem to be of special interest. 
Several years ago, he carried out the usual lecture experiment 
of preparing the plastic modification of sulphur, and drew the 
conclusion that viscosity could not be the cause of the failure 
to obtain definite results, as sulphur is quite mobile from its 
melting point at 115° up to about 160*", when an abrupt 
increase of viscosity occurs. This evidently gave a range of 
about 45"^ for the determination of the variation of molecular 
surface energy with temperature, which is larger than that 
generally used by Ramsay and Shields. 

Preliminary experiments showed that it was easy to get 
liquid sulphur to rise from 4 to 8 cm. in capillary tubes, 
but also — as was to be expected from such difficulties 
as those above mentioned — that it was impossible to obtain 
concordant results. As, however, great viscosity — which at 
this stage was regarded as an almost in.superable factor — was 
evidently not the cause of the discrepancies observed, the 
author started a scries of experiments in order to determine 
the actual disturbing agents, and, after great difficulty, was 
able to devise a course of procedure which allows of the 
determination of the surface tension of sulphur at any tempera- 
ture from its melting-point to its boiling-point (that is, from 
1 15" to 44 s")- 

When .sulphur is melted it forms a mobile, light brown 


^ Mem. Manchester Phil. Soc., 1912, 56, No. xiv., 1-5. 
^ J. Cfmn. Sac., December 1918, pp. 903-909. 
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liquid. On raising the temperature the liquid becomes viscous, 
so much so, indeed, that the vessel containing it can be inverted 
without spilling the contents. At a still higher temperature 
it again becomes mobile, changing to a deep brown colour. 
On cooling, these changes are reversed. 

If viscous sulphur be poured into water it hardens to a 
substance resembling india-rubber ; this fc;rm, if kept for some 
hours, falls into minute octahedral crystals. Von Weirnarn ‘ 
prepared an elastic sulphur by heating ordinary sul^jhiir at 
above 400° and pouring it in a thin stream into liquid air, 
the sulphur being obtained in the form of a thin thread of a 
diameter of 0-5-1 mm. When removed from the liquid air 
this thread was quite hard and brittle, but when the tem[)cra- 
ture was raised somewhat it assumed extraordinary ela.sticity. 
The sulphur had a polished surface, and appeared pale grey 
in reflected light, being completely transparent and without 
sign of opalescence. The elasticity was lost in about half an 
hour after the thread was removed from the liciuid air, the 
sulphur then becoming plastic and remaining so for twenty- 
four hours. 

According to T. Iredale,^ clastic sulphur is prepared by 
treating powdered sodium thio.sulphate with one-half its weight 
of concentrated nitric acid, and, after the reaction is complete, 
adding water and washing the product. A yellow trans|)arent 
mass is obtained which, after distension to four times its 
length, will regain its original form. Cooling to 0'’ makes 
it opaque and brittle, but heating in water at loo*^ reproduces 
the elastic characteristics. After twenty-four hours, it passes 
completely into the crystalline form. 

Boiling-point. — Chappuis^ determined the boiling-point of 
sulphur at normal pressure at constant volume, which was 
found to be 444-60 on the thermodynamic scale. 

Mueller and Burgess'^ do not agree with the above, and 
state that the boiling-point of pure sulphur is 421*73 at 
760 mm. pressure. 

1 J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc..^ 1910, 42, 474-476 ; J. Chem. 1910, 
2, 603. 

2 Kolloid-Zeits..^ 1921,28, 126-127; J. Soc. Chem. Ind .., 1921, p. 258A. 

^ Bur. Int. Poids et Mes.^ 1917, Man. 16, p. 44 ; J. Chem. Soc.^ 1920, 

2, 306-307. 

^ J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 745-763. 
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Callendar and Moss^ give the boiling-point at 444-53, 
and Eumorphopulos ^ as 444-55"'. 

Heat of Combustion, — Sulphur burns with a purplish-blue 
flame. In forming sulphur dioxide it gives out the following 
heat units : — 

S (Rhombic) 4- == = 7 1,080 cals., Favre & Silberman. 

S „ 4 - O2 = SOg — 69,300 Bertbelot. 

S (Monoclinic) 402 = 802 = 71,720 Thomsen. 

(In calories applied to 32 grams of sulphur.) 

The specific heat of sulphur at 0° is : — 

Rhombic S -166 (Thomsen) 

Monoclinic S -174 do. 

Vapour and Vapour Pressure. — Watson ^ states that the 
phosphorescent glow which is exhibited by sulphur under 
certain conditions is readily obtained when a current of air is 
passed over it heated to a temperature below its ignition point, 
and then through a tube v/hich is maintained at an appreciably 
lower temperature. Under these conditions, the air becomes 
charged with sulphur vapour, which separates out in the form 
of a cloud of very small particles when the temperature falls. 
The oxidation of this finely divided sulphur is the cause of the 
phosphorescence. There is no evidence of the formation of 
any oxide other than sulphur dioxide at any stage of the 
process. 

Researches on this point have also been made by Herrmann, 
Baker, Moissan and Block.^ At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society, a paper on the subject of the constitution of sulphur 
vapour was communicated by Sir James Dobbie and J. J. Fox.^ 

Investigations based on the determination of the vapour 
density, said the authors, leave unsettled the question of the 
existence of the sulphur molecules intermediate in complexity 
between Sg and Sg. The paper contains an account of an 
attempt to solve the problem by the study of the absorptive 

1 Proc. Roy. Soc., 1909, A 83, 106-108 ; J. Chem. Soc.,^ 1910, 2, 28. 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc., 96, 189. 

^ C/iem. News, 108, 187-188 ; /. C/iem. Soc., 1913? 2, 946, 

^ Comptes rend., 1909, pp. 14B and 782; Ann. Chim. Phys., 1911, 
22, 460. 

^ Ckcm. Trade 1919, p. 209. 
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power of the vapour of sulphur for light under various con- 
ditions of temperature. 

The vapour pressure of sulphur at temperatures below its 
boiling-point have been studied by Matthics,^ IL Gruener," 
later by the same chemist,^ Ruff and Graf,'^ According to the 
last-mentioned chemists, the vapour pressure of sulphur is — 

° C. 78 104 135 181 245 

mm. 0*002 0*01 0*1 I 10 

Further determinations given by Ruff, Matthies, and Bodenstein 
are as follows : — 

C. 49*7 131*9 211*3 306.5 374 427 444*6 

mm. *00034 *081 3*14 53.5 240 580 760 

The vapour pressure over the range 700 mm. to 800 mm. 
has been redetermined by Mueller and Burgess,"' and from these 
values an equation for calculating the boiling-point at various 
pressures is deduced. This has the form if = 444-60 -f 0*0910 
(/ — 760) -0-000049 (/ — 760)1 A r6sum6 of the conditions 
to be observed in determining the boiling-point of sulphur for 
standardisation purposes is appended to the paper. 

Colloidal Sulphur, 

Sulphur is a typical allocolloid. The soft, plastic, trans- 
lucent to transparent form of sulphur, obtained by cooling 
rapidly, has long been called colloid or “ colloidally amorphous.'^ 

A colloidal form of sulphur is obtained by adding a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate to cold sulphuric acid. The liquid is 
then diluted, heated, and filtered through glass wool. The 
result is that a thick cloudy yellow mass is left, which, upon 
the application of warmth, becomes quite clear and transparent, 
but, as it cools again, becomes turbid. 

In regard to the conditions which are favourable to the 
formation of colloidal sulphur, the most important fact appears 

1 Phys , Ztsch .,^ 7, 395. 

2 Science ^ P- 74 ; angew , Ckem ,^ 1905, p. 107. 

^ In/. Amer , Chem , Soc ,^ 1907, pp. 1396-1402; Z . anorg , Chem ,^ 
56, i45”I52. 

^ BerL Ber .^ 1907, PP* 4199-4205. 

5 / A ? ner , Chem , Soc ., 1919, 41, 7 4 5’7 63 ; /. Chem. Soc,, 1919, 2, 
446. 
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to be a high concentration of the substance. Experiments on 
the interaction of 3N-sodiui'n thiosulphate with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, at temperatures between —5° and 35° are said 
to show a maximum yield of colloidal sulphur at 25°. 

Colloidal sulphur can be produced by the decomposition of 
sulphur chloride by water, or by the action of sulphur dioxide 
on hydrogen sulphide; the sulphur does not separate, but remains 
in the state of pseudo-solution ” in the water ; it can be 
precipitated on addition of salts such as calcium chloride. 

Rudolph Auerbach ^ states that colloidal sulphur is capable 
of exhibiting various colours depending on the degree of dis- 
persion. The colour changes can be shown by adding phos- 
phoric acid to sodium thiosulphate solution, when first a weak 
turbidity ajjpears, which is followed by a yellowish-blue opal- 
escence, and then the colour observed by transmitted light 
passes slowly through yellow, green, red, violet, and blue, and 
finally the sulphur is precipitated. The whole process occupies 
twenty minutes. The following quantities are recommended 
for demonstration of the process : — (i.) For demonstration 
in a test -glass: 10 c.c. of N/20-sodium thiosulphate are 
treated with o-i c.c. of phosphoric acid (D= 1-70) in 9-9 c.c. 
of water, (ii.) For demonstration by lantern projection on a 
white screen : i 5 c.c. of N/20-sodmm thiosulphate solution are 
treated with o*l c.c. of phosphoric acid (D == 1-70) in 4*9 c.c. 
of water. It follows, therefore, that disperse systems of 
dielectric substances can show polychromatic colours just in 
the same way as metallic disperse systems. 

Sara.son (Ger. Fs. 216824 and 216825) prepares solutions 
of colloidal .sulphur by acidulating solutions of thiosulphates 
in glycerine, with addition of thickening substances, e.g, 
gelatine. 

The .same (Ger. P. 242467) prepares colloidal sulphur (or 
selenium), soluble in water, by decomposing SO^ with HgS (or 
SeO.^ with Ih^Se) in volatile solvents not miscible with water, 
e.g, carbon disulphide, benzene, carbon tetrachloride. 

The Aktiebolaget Kolloid in Stockholm (B. P. 7238 of 
1913 ; Fr. F. 456058) pa.sses a mixture of SO^ + FI^S through 
decinormal acid, and precipitates the colloidal sulphur formed 

1 Kolloid- Zdtsek., 1920 , 27 , 223 - 225 ;/. Chem, 1921, 2, 40. 
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by the addition of sodium chloride ; it may be redissolved in 
a colloidal way. 

Julius Meyer ^ prepares colloidal solutions of sulphur (or 
selenium) by dissolving ground sulphur (or selenium) in a few 
cubic centimetres of hydrazin sulphate up to saturation, by 
shaking, and pouring a few drops of the solution, rapidly 
shaking, into several litres of water. In the case of sulphur 
this proceeding yields a solution which has at first a lemon- 
yellow, later on through formation of colloidal sulphur a 
yellowish-white colour, which is not very stable nor dialysable. 

Application of Colloidal Sulphur, — Lumi^re and Seyewetz^ 
apply it for ‘‘toning” solutions of silver bromide for .photo- 
graphic purposes. The photographs are soaked in a solution 
of 125 grams “fixing soda” in i litre water, to which had been 
added 250 c.c 50-per-cent, dextrine solution and, shortly before 
use, 50 c.c. hydrochloric acid. The photographs remain in 
this solution for twenty to twenty-five minutes, and are then 
washed for one and a half hours, whereby the toning process is 
completed. In this treatment the white places remain quite 
intact. 

A llo tropic Mod ifications. 

In the allotropy of sulphur, there are two or more solid 
phases, the rhombic “ a ” and the monoclinic “ / 3 ,” besides 
several in the liquid phase. If sulphur be allowed to crystallise 
from fusion, or slowly from a solution of sulphur in CSg, it 
assumes a monoclinic form of long prisms. These crystals, 
however, change spontaneously at the ordinary temperature, 
and soon fall into minute rhombic octahedra. 

The monoclinic crystals are brownish yellow and of a sp. 
gr. 1-982. The native or natural sulphur exists in the rhombic 
form. Besides the better-known forms just mentioned, a 
nacreous form of sulphur S7 can be obtained by heating 
sulphur to 150°, then cooling it to 90°,. and the crystals initi- 
ated by rubbing the inside of the tube with a glass rod, the 
sulphur crystallising in lustrous needles. A comparatively 
mobile and stable sulphur SX of bright yellow colour can be 
obtained by heating sulphur in the pure form above 160°, 

1 Berl. Ber.y 1913, p. 3089. 

^ Bull Soc. franc. Min.^ 1912, p. 375. 
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which is soluble in carbon bisulphide. When this soluble 
sulphur (SX) is exposed to light, it changes slowly into 
insoluble sulphur, the rate of change depending on a number 
of factors, such as, the temperature, rate of stirring, nature of 
solvent, extent of surface exposed to light, etc. (Aten^). A 
viscous and dark sulphur S/m which has the property of being 
dissolved in SX is also known, but is in itself insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide. 

For each of these modifications there is a freezing-point 
curve, depending on the relative proportions of SX and S/m in 
the liquid with which the respective solids are in equilibrium. 
The respective freezing - points when no Sjju is present are 
known as “ ideal freezing - points, and are obtained by 
extrapolation. 


Solid Sulphur. 

Natural Freezing-point, 

Ideal Freezing-point. 

Sa 

114-6° (3-6 per cent. S/x, amorphous) 

119-3° (Smith 

SI3 

110-2° (3-4 per cent. S/x) 

112-8° and 

Sy 

103-4° (3 ‘I por cent. S/x) 

io6*8° Carson.) 

When 

a strong solution of hydrochloric 

acid at o'" is 


added to a cold solution of sodium thiosulphate and the 
solution shaken with toluene, crystallises out after a short 
time, the colour being orange-yellow. These crystals are fairly 
stable in the dark whilst in the solid state, but when in the 
liquid state in the presence of light they rapidly change into 
Sfjb and SX. 

Sulphur of a strong yellow colour Sir is obtained by 
warming solutions of SX in sulphur chloride. This form of 
sulphur is stable in the dark. 

Other information upon these modifications of sulphur arc 
dealt with in various Journals, and the reader is referred to the 
following : — 

Beckmann, Paul, and Liesche (Z, anorg, Chem.^ 1918, 103, 
189-206). 

Smits and De Leemo {Proc. K. Akacl, Wetensch,^ Amsterdam, 
19 1 1, 14, 461-468). 

Gaubert (Comptes rend.^ 1916, 162, 5 54,* /, ^Q(;. Chem, Ind.^ 
1916, p. 600). 

Scott {Chem, Trade /., 1919, p. 443). 

1 Z , phy $ ik , 1913, 83, 442, 
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llic acitiMti ««f siilpliur cm the: ((Vidiuni 7'udur/) 

wiiirJi viiiiHis thi* ^rajK! tliHcanc!, is, by Marcille,^ ascrilKal li> the 
stii|)hiinius and stdphuric acid acilK*rin]f U* various forms of 
siil|iliur. l*his explains w!iy the adion of rcsuldimed hrim- 
sloiie ill that ro>pt*ct is stremyest, whilst the cnalinary dc- 
scrijilions of snldimiHl aial fpoimd bimnstime contain only 
Cj'Ol -O'oe per cent. and are less dbeient. Marcillc^ 

thrrefonx rc*coiiHnends intrcHhic'iny yaseons SC)^ into the: ccin» 
deiisalioii chaiiiliers for sulphur intended to b«* einphiyed 
ayaiiiHl the C lidiiiin. 

'File use of sulphur in ca.mnection with the grape disease is 
the only iinpm*taiit use af sulphur in agriculture, though many 
exi'H?rirneiils have lieeii tried to determine its value as a 
fertilising agent. 

It has becui f*-iurid that it can act as a useftd adclition to 
farngvard iiiantire, fait this lieneftcial action tiiniinishes and 
evenliiaity vanishes in the presence of a large amount of 
organic and tniiieral ferliliserH, 

Slateinenls in the literature regarding the effect of direc:t 
addition of suljihur to the soil are somewhat conflicting, and it 
is probalde that, while its action is beneficial with certain soils 
and certain crcijis, it is «a|nally injurious in other cases. It is 
unlikely that its use wraikl prove advantageous on an acid 
soil f..ir a soil on whicrh liming was found to have a lieneflcial 
effec:l, and it is slaler! that on light lands it has an injurious 
action on tin* gro^vlli of cereals, On the edher hand, flit: 
addition of -anal! »|uanlili«'H c#f flowers of failphur to soil is 
said to iiiifirove the yield of such plants as eamsts, haricots, 
and iiolalfie*’*. Ah this improvenienl is more marked with 
ordinary soil iJiaii when iishig sterilised material, it would seerrt 
that stilplitir acts, in part at least, by modifying the develop- 
ftieiit rif activity of the bacteria! flora, but the genera! acliori 
ill iiiariiiring is so slow that it is doiditful whellier it is of any 
eforaaiiie advantage. According to Demolon/^ the Jticlicioiis 
US*: of Milfdiiir is advanlageoiis, since it supplies the jiliirit by 
bai ferial *#xiflatiofi in the soil with sulphtiric itcici which m 

* AiAwrr, March 20, 1911 j 191 it Kep», p. 436, 

##/*/,, I si, 735 fi if. 
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directly assimilable, and this sulphuric acid, especially in non- 
calcareous soils, facilitates the absorption of certain mineral 
elements (potash, iron oxide, alumina, and even manganese) ; 
in addition, it also facilitates the work of nitrifying and 
ammonifying bacteria, and thus places larger quantities of 
nitrogen at the disposal of the plant. 

It has been thought that sulphur favours the development 
of the root nodules of leguminous plants. With a view to 
obtaining exact information on this point, Mr G. Nicolas^ 
experimented on this subject in 1918 in Algiers, and in 1920 
at the Jardin des Plantes at Nancy with peas, Phaseolus Lathy rus 
Ochrus, and Lupznus albus grown in pots, to which sulphur was 
added in amounts corresponding to 100, 200, and 300 kilos 
per hectare. No very definite result was obtained, possibly on 
account of the high nitrogen-content of the substratum (garden 
soil). The experiments, however, showed that sulphur in suit- 
able amounts helps the carbonaceous nutrition of the plants. 
In amounts suited to each species (200 kg. per hectare for 
Phaseolus and 300 kg. for peas) sulphur favours the formation 
of starch and photosynthesis. Maze and Demolon have shown 
that sulphur is necessary for the development of chlorophyll, 
that its absence causes chlorosis. 

Spraying with a colloidal sulphur prepared, for example, 
by leading hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide simultane- 
ously into a solution of glue is said to be particularly effective 
against Peronospora (Ger. Ps. 290610 and 290240, 1915). 

Commercial Descriptions, 

The sulphur occurring in commerce, as refined sulphur, in 
rolls, or as rock - sulphur, is frequently almost chemically 
pure. 

Flowers of sulphur always contains some free sulphurous 
acid, and cannot be completely freed from it even by washing 
for days with cold or hot water. If cotton is impregnated 
with sulphur which has been precipitated from alkaline 
solutions, and then repeatedly dried at 140°- 160'' and 

1 Comptes rend,, 172, 85-86 ; Int Agr, Rev,, April 1921. According 
to Chezn. Trade 1922, 70, 176. 
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exposed to the air between these operations, it becomes 
superficially carbonised. The presence of a trace of sulphuric 
acid in sulphur accelerates the formation of further quan- 
tities.^ 

Uses of Stdphur . — The burning of sulphur was a religious 
rite of the ancients, who also employed it for its disinfecting 
properties. 

In modern times, it is used for the above purposes, and 
for many others ; but we are concerned with its use for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur is undoubtedly the most convenient raw material 
for this manufacture, and for a long time all the sulphuric acid 
of commerce, apart from Nordhausen acid, was made from it, 
but it has been displaced to a great extent by iron-pyrites 
and zinc blende. 

A considerable quantity of sulphur is also consumed in the 
manufacture of sulphurous acid, principally in order to prepare 
bisulphite of lime for the manufacture of wood pulp. But the 
introduction of the pyrites process has been progressing 
rapidly, especially among Norwegian sulphite mills, since 1904, 
and it is reported that the greater number of mills are now so 
equipped, and hence, normally, use pyrites instead of sulphur. 

Although some of the sulphur required for this purpose is 
derived from the burning of sulphide ores, most of the pulp 
manufactured in U.S.A. is prepared by the agency of native 
sulphur. 

Besides having insulating qualities, sulphur is inert towards 
most chemicals. As a cement, either alone or combined with 
sand, it is used for many purposes, such as the setting of brick 
linings in acid towers, in constructing large storage tanks, and 
for paving floors. 

When melting large quantities of sulphur for industrial use, 
precautions have to be taken, for unless the material be well 
stirred, its temperature will increase rapidly so that it becomes 
viscous, and may even take fire, especially if large open vessels 
be used for the purpose. 

In order to overcome these objectionable features, steam- 
jacketed pans are used with steam at about 30 lb. pressure. 

1 Znaker and Farber, Fdrber-Zeit.^ 19 1 4? 25, 343, 361 ; Che7n, Zeit,^ 
39) F.ep. no ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind,^ 1915, p. 659. 
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siiliihiir into itnirkttiH hillutrto 8up|ilit’ci by Sicily is to l)e 
anticipalcci In addiltoii^ the American industry I'losse^iHcs a 
iiiiich more tip- to “date etjuipmerU than the Italian, which 
enables it to exlract the sidjihur with greater econciiny. In 
the vast Aincriciiri dejiosits, wlierc the snlidutr is near the 
surface, it is exiracletj in the liquid state, and is jnirer than 
that dug from the groiind, as in Sicily, This iiiinhod iniglit 
be adopted in Sicily, but the American mines, enving tlieir 
proximity to oil wells, which facilitate the supply of aqueous 
steam, enjoy a iialural advantage. The .situation in further 
aggntvated by the peculiar condition of Sicilian labour, and 
the relations between the industry arnl the owners of the 
soil The Grwernmerit is considering a bit! which would 
reduce, in due j:*ro|Mirtion, jirofiis and wages. 

According to tlie Trmk voL Ixxi. 

( 1922), p. 761, the Italian exports of stilphtir declined from 

454.000 Ions in 1 903 to 293,000 in 1907, but advanced to 

324.000 tons in 1909, and were fairly stable at about 354,000 
Ions annually from 1909 to 19*3. Shi|iments tvere lower 
during the War,. Frridiiction, which readied a iriiiximurn of 

560.000 in 1905, averaged 398,000 tons from 1909 to 1913, 
fell as low m 208,000 tons in 191 7, but advanced to 280,000 
tons in 1921. About 10 per cent of the Italian produc- 
tion of »iil|ihur k ciblained from the rnairilancl, but the bulk of 
the ciiil'piit is in Sicily, where the siilplnir-bearing fielt extends 
about 100 miles, from Mount Kina on the east Ic? Girgt,!iiti 
on the wesid 

hi f.'/ii/iv/ .V/rrMr,-«-The production of suii'diur in U.S.A. 
was ill 19 1 H carried rail !iy nine mines, one each in 
Loiiisiana, Wyominig Colorado, and California, two in hicvadii, 

and ill ret! in *rexa.s, 

Horne of these deposits are of immense %k% the largest Ixjlng 
probably Itial w^orked by the Texas Guff Co., which conlidiw 
iifiwarcls of lo iiiillicin Ions, and in 1920 prodiiceil iipproxi- 
inalely 1,000,000 tons, 

^ of lit#! Hidlian ^ufplatr i«dii%try are niven fiy |iitiglteisclt 

(Mmii. 59 c/#/, Ojsni, |i. 511)1 hi Chim. /*, JS, 93 j by llrulin 

(TM/t /«#/., 1 9 till |c fi4b 

Prriliatiiy tlir iiitni mhmmtkt de^icriptiofi of Ifit inntkm llallitii iiit|iliiir 
mlmitf iliai ukm by Aicliinn, in Mimmi Musiry^ i, 593, iiiiil by 
III Miin, /tVi. Unii. SMm^ 2, 785. 
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rock being apparently deposited in vents, cracks, and pores 
within a few feet or a few inches of the surface. 

Sulphur in U.S.A. is used for many different purposes, 
but normally the greatest consumption is in the manufacture 
of paper and in the preparation of chemicals. 

Under normal conditions not much native sulphur, except 
that of the best quality, is used for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, but lately, owing to the heavy demand for large quantities 
of all grades of acid, the quantity so used has increased 
notably. According to the reports of the producers of acid, 
463,364 long tons of domestic and 20,463 tons of foreign 
sulphur were used by them in 1917. 

Some of the native sulphur is used in various agricultural 
activities in addition to the direct use for acid manufacture 
in production of fertilisers. The quantity used for these 
purposes, including spraying, dipping, and dusting (sulphur- 
ising), is roughly estimated as between 35,000 and 40,000 
tons per annum. 

According to the Chemical Trade Journal^ vol. Ixxi., 
p. 762, the exports of sulphur, from the United States are as 
follows : 


Country. 

1910-14, 

5-year 

average. 

1919.. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922, 

9 months. 

France 

26,086 

77.206 

105,381 

55.304 

80,749 

Canada 

17,742 

41.136 

124,301 

59.487 

93,846 

Germany . 

7,121 


13.946 

23,049 

48,323 

Netherlands 
Newfoundland and 

3,003 

42 

317 

4,200 

9.812 

Labrador 

2,180 

800 

2,801 

3.500 


... 

French Africa 

3,200 

2,400 

8,860 

3,321 

2,200 

Mexico 

323 

4.970 

5.235 

Argentina . 

10 

6,072 

5.074 

7,611 

29,268 

United Kingdom 

1 

706 

15,57^ 

14,897 

Sweden 


28,902 

57,721 

13,331 

39^125 

Finland 


12,424 

12,590 

6,901 

12,650 

Greece 


i 10,943 




Portugal . 


9,505 

15,374 

3.335 

3,003 

Australia . 


8,985 

63,251 

54,938 

33,225 

Belgium 


4,286 

2,211 1 

5,586 

3,008 

British South Africa . 


3,822 

4,200 


8,550 

Spain .... 


627 

12,056 

5,514 

11,171 

6,000 

Norway 


466 

12,481 

3,134 

Other Countries . 

337 

8,619 

18,209 

20,154 

15,385 


57.603 

224,712 

477,450 

285,762 

406,550 
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Accnrtling t«» the rejwirt nf the (#tivertniienl Ffinle rtmuni^ 
fiJiiner in 191 2.‘ a comjetny, with a mjiita! of i ii st(,((rni, h.c 
Jiiin h red White Isbtnrl, in the Huy of Hleiity, with ifir ..bjpf t «*f 
working the ti'jdiur «lr|«.tils there. It ii us»l ih.il tfirre ure 
,}»> u« re'i <»f r«*< k -.nlithur ore lontuining .ifioiil H,( jter rrul , 
ui well UH hot u'ljihur ^jiting t, whir h |»o>ir out ihirk utrr.imi 
containiiti' about 94 j»er cnit, of jnirc i*ul|»hMr. 

I he coinjj iny jirojiosc* l«» muhe Iroringi to reueb the »*oMr« e 
of ihc'U’ •i}»ring’«. 

I.uter inronnutiort ii to theeffert that, owing to itir rli dunre 
from the markets, bilwuir Irotililei, Mrnl inu*k«}tialc inuehinery, 
the mine* huve lieen ubainlonerl, 

in r bwO'/a, "-Ciinutlu iinjwirli a c«n*iii friable rjManlity of 
sulphur, there treing only a few seatleretl tle|«iMts. 

* ar«, />.♦.*/, 5J. 464. 




1914 . 

19 ] 5 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

United Kingdom 

lb. 

222, 104 

lb. 

149,711 

lb. 

29,389 

lb. 

5,602 

lb. 

II 2 

New Zealand . 


2,520 



Germany 

35.800 

... 



Italy 

1.455.536 

2,013,370 




Japan 

5.791,910 

6,418,463 

205,991 

199,808 

... 

1,079,678 

Spain 

30,000 

92,944 

5,875,039 

9 » 3 i 4 » 47 S 

Switzerland 

1,500 


... 



U.S.A. . 

52,175,570 

68,187,401 

69.730.678 

158,424,825 

147,603,524 

Totals 

59,712,420 

76,864,409 

75,841.097 

! 

167,944,710 

f 

148,683,314 


In Cyprus. — The Cyprus Agricultural Journal states that 
sulphur has been found in the mines at Skouriotissa. A 
moderate deposit has already been located, and steps are now 
being taken to extract and refine the sulphur, and to prepare 
therefrom flowers of sulphur of a quality which, it is believed, 
will be suited for the treatment of vines. 

In Chili. — In Chili, brimstone is found at a height of from 
12,000 to 13,000 feet above the sea. The mines, which were 
started in September 1900, by an Iquique company, are 54 
miles from the nearest railway station. The product is said 
to be of very good quality ; it is used in the provinces of 
Atacama and Tarapaca for the recovery of iodine, and for 
making blasting-powder for the nitrate works. This seems 
to be the Taltal deposit mentioned in the Consular Report, 
quoted /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, p. 1039. In iqoi the 
working was stopped as being unremunerative {Z. angeiv. 
Chem., 1901, p. 1243). 

The production of sulphur in Chili during recent years is as 
follows: in 1918, 19,5 57; in 1919, 18,910; and in 1920, 
13,340 tons. 

In Africa. — Mr G. T. Trevor, Inspector of Mines, Pretoria,^ 
has recently emphasised the significance of the chemical 
industries, and, in particular, the industrial importance of 
sulphur. He explains the various forms in which pyrites 
occur, and shows that South African conditions in this respect 
are such as to render it possible for the country to meet all 
its sulphur requirements for an indefinite time to come. 

1 Chem. Trade J., 1921, p. 212. 
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South Africa has abundant supplies of coal, iron, and sulphur, 
and these, he shows, are the three great essentials for industrial 
improvement 

In Spain, — There are in the province of Murcia, according 
to a writer in the Boletin Oficial de Mines Metalurgia^ a 
number of sulphur deposits, one of the most important of 
them being that of La Surata de Lorca, near the town of 
Lorca. This bed extends over a length of lo kiloms. and 
a width of i to 2 kiloms. Three companies are working 
these deposits in a somewhat primitive manner by highly 
inclined galleries of reduced cross-section. A few pits have 
also been sunk to a shallow depth. Ventilation is very un- 
satisfactory. The sulphur is treated in the Sicilian calcarone 
furnaces, though efforts are being made to introduce an im- 
proved type of furnace. The fused sulphur is refined in two 
sets of pots, the necks of which are set into two iron tubes 
which lead into a large brick chamber. Retorts are also used 
of similar type to those used in gasworks. 

In Mexico. — Bernhard Neumann's investigations^ upon 
some black sulphur found in Mexico led him to the conclu- 
sion that the black sulphur of Magnus and Knapp is not a 
special modification of sulphur, but ordinary yellow sulphur 
which has been coloured black by small quantities of carbon 
or of metallic sulphides (iron and platinum). 

In the New Hebrides, — According to the Cheni, Trade y., 
vol. Ixix. (1921), p. 31 1, a considerable quantity of sulphur 
is found on the mountain and island of Vanua Lava in the 
New Hebrides, in one vast mass containing 99 per cent, sulphur 
and the balance ash. The height of the mountain, which 
forms an island in itself, is 1600 ft, the area of the island 
being 100 sq. miles. 

Vanua Lava, as part of Banks group, is included in the 
administration of the Condominium Government of the New 
Hebrides. The Banks group lies between the 15th and 20th 
degrees of south latitude, and is about 900 miles from the 
Queensland coast 

According to Mr T. J. McMahon, writing in the Times 
Trade Supplement^ twenty-five years ago a French company 


1 Z, angew. Chem,^ 1917, n, 165-166;/. Ckem, Soc, 1917, 2, 465. 
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began operations on the mountain, employing competent 
engineers. The company built a long, substantial coral 
concrete wharf and storehouse in a small bay at the foot 
of the mountain, and constructed an aerial railway up the 
mountain for nearly 900 ft. Hundreds of natives were 
employed in digging out the sulphur from the mountain side, 
and hundreds more in carrying 50-lb. bags of sulphur to the 
railway terminus, whence carriers were sent rapidly to the 
storehouse on the bay. The first shipment of sulphur sent to 
France paid handsomely, but the company suddenly abandoned 
the field, giving as a reason that malarial fever of a malignant 
type made it impossible for white men to live on the mountain 
island. It was eventually stated, however, that the company 
had discovered that the administration of the New Hebrides 
was not in a position to guarantee the company a monopoly, 
a prior right from an Australian engineer, the original dis- 
coverer of the commercial possibilities of the island, being in 
existence. To-day this claim holds good, but Condominium 
law prevents any prompt commercial activities on the island. 
A British- Australian company is now endeavouring to begin 
operations, and has opened up negotiations with the Con- 
dominium Government, the British side of the Condominium 
being favourable to the enterprise. 

Manufacture of Commercial Sulphur from Native 
Crude Brimstone. 

The old Sicilian “calcarone*’ method, described in all older 
text-books, need not be described here, as it is now obsolete. 
On p. 21 we have quoted the books in which the former Sicilian 
methods are described in detail ; here we shall treat only of 
the more recent apparatus used for the purpose of obtaining 
commercial sulphur from the raw ore by fusing. 

In recent years the “ Gill kilns ” have rapidly gained ground 
in replacing the calcarone nnethods, |nd they increase the out- 
put of sulphur by 50 per cent. The^e kilns consist of an oven 
covered by a cupola, calle'd a '‘cell” ; inside there is a smaller 
cupola, within which a coke fire is burning. Each cell holds 
from 5 "to 30 cub. metres of ore. There are generally six cells 
working in an angular'^attery. The gases generated in the 
first cell pass by lateral channels into the next ; by the time 
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the fusion is completed in the first cell, the contents of the: 
second cell are already heated up to the igniting-pdint by^the 
gases, and so on. The gases heavily charged with sulphur are 
not lost as in the calcarone method ; the yield is much larger, 
the time shorter (three or four days for each cell), and, as the 
quantity of smoke is much less, the work can be continued 
almost all the year round without danger to the crops. 

The Frasch Process, 

A complete revolution in the production of commercial 
sulphur from hitherto unavailable crude ores has been brought 
about by the ingenious process of Herman Frasch. Prior 
to this development of sulphur mining, nine - tenths of the 
world’s supply was produced in Sicily by extremely primitive 
methods, which involved shafting and other ordinary methods 
used in mining. In 1869, an enormous deposit of sulphur 
was discovered in Louisiana when a well was being drilled for 
oil. All methods to mine this proved unsuccessful for twenty- 
five years, until Herman Frasch took up the problem. 

The character of these deposits is described in Mineral 
Resources of the U,S. for 1918, p. 365, as follows : — From the 
surface to a depth of several hundred feet are unconsolidated 
sands and muds. Beneath the unconsolidated deposits is a 
limestone, in places as much as 100 feet thick, locally known 
as the cap rock, because it covers the sulphur deposits. Next 
beneath the cap rock is limestone, with some gypsum and large 
quantities of sulphur. Lower down the proportion of the 
limestone decreases, and in the next few hundred feet the beds 
are mainly gypsum, with some sulphur and a little limestone. 
Still lower down the rock is massive gypsum. This gypsum 
member is said to rest on beds of salt of unknown thickness. 
The rocks below the unconsolidated deposits are apparently 
folded so that the rock surface forms a dome. In fact, the 
slopes of the sides of the rock dome are, in places, more than 
45°. The sulphur does not occur in massive beds, but in 
stringers and lenses, which traverse the adjacent rocks 
irregularly. 

Briefly, the process of extraction is as folloyrs : — Holes, 
nearly a foot in diameter, are bored to the deposit by rigs 
and drills similar to those used in boring foi;' oil, and the 
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sulphur, which liquefies at about 1 1 6°, is melted by the 
introduction of superheated water. After the sulphur has 

melted and collected at the bottom of the hole, it is raised to 
the surface by the use of compressed air. The sulphur in 
the liquid state is piped to large bins, where, on cooling, it 
consolidates. The solid sulphur in the bins is blasted down 
by powder, picked up by steam shovels, and loaded into box 
cars for railroad shipment, or on open gondola cars for trans- 
portation to the loading dock for ocean shipment. 

The sulphur obtained is not further refined at the mines, 
but is sold with the guarantee that it is at least 99*5 cent, 
pure. It contains no arsenic or selenium. Usually not all 
the sulphur in the adjacent rocks is melted out by one 

well, and consequently the practice has been to abandon a 
well after a certain length of time, and later to go back 
and sink another well in the neighbourhood. The distance to 
which the steaming affects the rocks varies greatly according 
to local conditions. In some places, wells less than 50 feet 

apart show no interrelation ; whereas in other places, wells 

more than 1000 feet apart show distinct intercommunication. 
Already, several hundred wells have been sunk at each mine, 
but of these only four or five yield sulphur at a time. The 
number of wells in operation at a time is limited, not only by 
the equipment required to furnish the necessary hot water, 
but also by the necessity of avoiding the setting up of excessive 
pressures underground. The quantity of sulphur derived from 
individual wells differs considerably. The most productive 
wells are said to have yielded more than 100,000 tons of 
sulphur. 

The following is the history of the Frasch Patents.^ 
Frasch’s first patents granted were 461429 and 461430, which 
covered the apparatus. 

These patents being granted in 1891 and having now 
expired, the same general process is being used both at the 
original locality and at Freeport, Texas. 

The first patent was useful for sulphur deposits which were 
overlaid with beds of quicksand, which therefore prevented 
shafting. The method disclosed in this patent required that 
an ordinary well should be drilled through the limestone above 
1 Chem. and Met, Eng,^ p. 637. 
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the sulphur, a casing being forced through this limestone and 
through the quicksand by the ordinary methods used in drilling 
oil-wells and the like. This shut off the water and the quick- 
sand. When the casing reached the sulphur, a hole of smaller 
diameter was continued to the bottom of the deposit A 
suitable tubing was then passed down in a central position, 
and continued upwards above the surface, to a casing head. 
Water at about 133° to 138° was then forced down the 
annular space to the bottom, whereby the sulphur was melted 
and forced up through the tubing to proper separators. 

The second patent also showed a pump at the bottom of 
the tubing, which could be used to raise the molten sulphur. 
Thus the mine could be filled with hot water to melt the 
sulphur, and the sulphur could be periodically removed by this 
pump. A modification of this apparatus showed a bleed pipe 
extending from the surface of the ground to the hole in the 
mine, the bottom of the bleed being higher than the bottom of 
the casing and tubing. This bleed pipe could be used to draw 
off the hot water, while the sulphur was pumped up by the 
pump before mentioned. 

Frasch's first well was drilled in the fall of 1894, and was 
worked for four or five hours, producing about 500 bbls. of 
sulphur, when mechanical difficulties, due to the sulphur 
corroding the iron working parts of the valve and pump, and 
the weakness of the boiler to supply hot water, caused the 
stoppage of operations. 

Various reasons delayed complete commercial success until 
1903, but such delay was not caused by defect in Frasch’s 
original conception, or in means to utilise it. He was occupied 
in other work, his visits were infrequent, and operations were 
often suspended for as long as a year at a time. 

In the meantime, and before commercial success had been 
secured, Frasch filed another specification, in 1897, two patents 
being granted. Nos. 799642 and 800127. In addition he 
was granted No. 1008319 in 1911. 

In U.S. P. 799642 he stated that the earlier patents 
were unsatisfactory because, since the sulphur had been found 
to be porous, he could not develop sufficient pressure with the 
water pump to raise the column of molten sulphur, and a 
lifting pump gave trouble with its valves. In addition, the 
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water with which the deposit of sulphur was saturated, cooled 
the superheated water so that the yield was small. The 
novelty of this patent consisted in not returning the water to 
the surface, but forcing it out through the porous rock, so as 
to heat it even when the temperature of the water was below 
the melting-point of sulphur. The water was now forced at 
about 147° to counteract the effect of the cold water in the 
porous deposit. 

Later, Frasch took out another patent in which further 
modifications were described, air being injected from an air 
pipe until the density of the sulphur was lowered to about 
that of water, so that it could be easily raised by the column 
of water in the hot-water pipe. 

Patent 800127 had about the same disclosure as 799642, 
and mentioned that no provision was made for the return 
of the hot water, which was forced through the walls of the 
cavity of the sulphur and into the walls of the surrounding 
rock. Patent 1008319 covered the idea of injecting the hot 
water into the mine through a strainer so as to divide the stream 
of hot water over a wider zone to prevent clogging. 

In December 1911, Herman Frasch^ received for his 
immense technical achievements the great distinction of the 
Perkin medal. The speech of Professor C. F. Chandler and 
the reply of Frasch, which are recorded in /. Soc. Cheni. 
Ind.^ 1912, pp. 168-176, give a most interesting account of his 
inventions and their practical application. 

Other Processes for the Extraction of Sulphur from 
Raw Ores, 

There are many other processes for the extraction of sulphur 
from ore, but we propose dealing only with those of recent date. 

Becraft and Center (U.S. P. 1332537) and Clifford and 
Green (1332542) use two retorts somewhat resembling a 
Kelly filter press in design. They consist essentially of a 
cage into which the sulphur-bearing rock is introduced, and 
a housing into which the cage moves when charged. Steam 
is admitted and the cage rotated. The molten sulphur collects 
in the shell, from which it is discharged by a valve. 

1 H. Frasch died in 1914 at the age of 63. 
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%wsek (U.S. P. 1318051) heats the ore and centri- 
to separate the liquid sulphur, which is then solidi- 

^ cooling the material before the centrifugal motion is 
cl. 

jff and Connolly (U.S. P. 1137625) claim an apparatus, 
^ciency of which is dependent upon the melting of the 
^ in the absence of air, and the conservation of a large 
^ of the heat imparted to the gangue and the parts of 
Pparatus which carry the sulphur - bearing material, 
'h the melting - chamber. The sulphur ore is fed 
‘itically to a series of buckets attached to rollers formed 
• continuous chain by means of links. This bucket 
dips beneath water contained in a tank, rises from 
^nk, passes through a melting-chamber, and is again 
‘-sed in water in a second tank, passing over ’a sprocket 
at the discharge end of the apparatus, where the gangue 
"ipcd into cars for disposal. The two tanks containing 
act as water seals for the melting-chamber, thereby 
^ting the entrance of air thereto. The air is removed 
:he ore which is heated in the first tank. The heat of 
ingue from which the sulphur has been removed in the 
tg- chamber, and of the buckets, rollers, and links, 
sorbed in the second tank. The water is circulated 
jh the tanks by a pump. Heat is provided to the 
ig-chamber by means of a furnace. 

rry (U.S. P. 1285358) fuses the sulphur in situ by means 
>crheated water, and the molten sulphur is injected in the 
>f a spray into a cooling medium, by which it is solidified 
forni of small globules. 

icas and Tait (U S. P. 1259536 A and 1259537 B). 
le sulphur in the deposit is ignited and partly burnt in 
cture of air and CO^, in such proportions that sufficient 
s generated to melt a further quantity of sulphur. The 
n sulphur is forced to the surface by the gas pressure. 

Two concentric vertical passages are provided in the 
it, and hot air, diluted with combustion products, is passed 
through the outer passage and back through the central 
Tc, so as to heat the central to 450°. A limited com- 
rn of sulphur is permitted and a further quantity is 
lised. The sulphur vapour and combustion products are 
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makes it very difficult to sell, so that it is nearly always burned 
without extracting it, as we shall see later. 

In order to remove this dark colour, Bdcigneul (Ger. P. 
178020) filters the benzene or toluene solution through animal 
charcoal. He describes an extracting apparatus in the form 
of an autoclave, a charcoal filter, a cooler, and a filter for 
collecting the sulphur, of such a construction that the benzol 
may be recovered. The desulphurised mass is treated with 
lime in a high-pressure apparatus, in order to recover the 
cyanogen compounds. His B. P. 8530 of 1905 describes 
extracting the sulphur by hot toluol, allowing it to separate by 
cooling, and using the solvent over and over again. In his 
Austr. P. 27298 he describes mixing the toluol with carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Vaton and Zuaznavar (Fr. P. 336661) distil the spent oxide 
in retorts, with a condensing chamber of such dimensions that 
the temperature is maintained between 150"^ and 440®, so that 
only pure sulphur is condensed therein. 

Gunther and Franke (B. P. 11187 of 1907; Fr. P. 
377827) extract sulphur from gangue or other material, 
especially spent oxide of gasworks, by boiling acetylene tetra- 
chloride or a mixture of it with xylol ; on cooling, all the 
sulphur separates except i per cent, remaining in solution. 
The ferric oxide remaining behind may be used over and over 
again, and thus accumulates a greater amount of cyanogen 
compounds than is possible with other sulphur-extracting 
methods. 

Derome (Fr. P. 372099) heats the material to redness, with 
or without the addition of a hydrated base, with injection of 
steam into the retort, to assist in decomposing cyanides. 
Sulphur, ammonia, etc , escape and are condensed in a cooling- 
chamber by water sprays. 

P. E. Williams (B, P. 596 of 1909) treats the spent oxide 
with liquor ammonia, and filters the solution of ammonium 
polysulphide from the ferrous sulphide, which is converted into 
oxide by exposure to the air and again treated with NH^. 
Sulphur is precipitated from the ammonium polysulphide 
solution by boiling, the escaping NH^ being recovered in any 
suitable manner. 

It is not possible to obtain the sulphur derived from 
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hydrogen sulphide and free sulphur are formed. His B. P. 
20760 of 1912 describes the conversion of the hydrogen 
sulphide into free sulphur. According to a report, quoted in 
Z. angew. Chem,^ 19 1 3) di-j p- 5 73 > from Mining Science, the 
first National Copper Co, at Coram (Cal.) decided to introduce 
this process, heating sulphide ores in a neutral or reducing 
atmosphere, whereby the sulphur is volatilised in the free 
form and collected in water, or precipitated by a Cottrell 
electrical precipitator, whilst the metal remains in the form 
of oxide. According to the reports given in Eng. and Min. 
/., Sthjuly 1913, and J. hid. Eng. Che/n., 1913, p. 9SS,all the 
sulphur down to one per cent, remaining in the residue can be 
removed and recovered by submitting the ore to a flame of 
non-oxidising or reducing character, together with the water 
formed by burning hydrogen, or of steam which is decomposed 
by the hot ore. The oxygen formed thereby combines with 
the metal, and the nascent hydrogen combines with any free 
oxygen getting into the “ atomiser,” which serves for decom- 
posing the gases, so that a circular process of decomposing 
and reforming HgO is brought about If the burners are 
properly regulated, all the hydrogen escapes in the form 
of HgO, and, in the exit-gases, no SO2, SOs, COS, or HgS 
is found. This process has been applied to all sorts of ores : 
pyrites, pyrrhotite, copper concentrates, crude blende and 
zinc concentrates, also pure FeS. In all cases pure sulphur 
vapour, with no SO2 or HgS, escaped. The residues consisted 
of a mixture of FcgOs and Fe304. 

Further patents of W. A. Hall (B. Ps. 26370 and 26595 
of 1912; 8279 of 1913; U.S. P. 1133626) contain further 
rules for carrying out the process. Other patents (U.S. Ps. 
1083249 to 1083253) refer to the application of his process 
to other metallic sulphides, such as zinc-blende, copper pyrites, 
and galena, and give further details of his process. He (U.S. 
Ps. 1133637 and 1134846) introduces the ores continuously 
into the furnace, and maintains the top layer at a temperature 
below the ignition-point of free sulphur by spraying with 
water, avoiding the introduction of air. 

Hairs processes are fully described in detail by Wierum 
in U.S. Min. Res. for 1914, p. 138. 

The British Sulphur Co., Ltd. (Aust. P. appl. A6907), obtain 
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the total sulphur of ores in the free state by means of a 
reducing flame, containing an excess of hydrogen, with just 
enough oxygen to burn the hydrogen and to convert any 
H^S formed, into water and free sulphur. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York (U.S. Ps. 
1103081 and 1103082), obtain sulphur by heating pyrites, 
with exclusion of air, to 600° to 800°, until it has passed over 
into pyrrhotite or magnetic sulphide. When treating blende 
in this way, the iron sulphide formed can be extracted by 
magnetic means. 

L. P. Wright (B. P. 26128 of 1911) heats pyrites by 
means of an electric retort-furnace to a very high temperature, 
whereby most of the sulphur is set free and is collected in the 
distillate ; the residue consists of iron containing some sulphur, 
and may be refined by any well-known means. 

Birkeland (U.S. P. 1121606) obtains sulphur from blende 
or other sulphides by passing superheated steam through them. 

Kingsley (U.S. P. 1144480) heats sulphides with dilute 
nitric acid (containing at most 5 per cent HNO.^), whereby, 
together with metallic nitrates, free sulphur is obtained. 

Flofifman (U.S. P. 1273370) drives off the sulphur from 
pyrites or similar ores, and passes the gas into a heated con- 
tainer along with a gaseous hydrocarbon, producing sulphur, 
carbon dioxide, and water. The catalyst used may be a 
mixture of calcium sulphite and sulphide. 

H. C. Pedersen (B. P. 152887) mixes ordinary pyrites 
with coke and roasts with the usual quantity of air. 

3. Sulphur from Sulphur Dioxide. 

It has often been proposed to prepare sulphur by passing 
gases containing sulphur dioxide through red-hot coke. The 
first mention of this process is made in a pamphlet of Vivian 
in 1833 ; Reich describes experiments made with it at 
Frankfort in 1858. 

F. R. Carpenter (Amer. Ps. 871912 and 925751) obtains 
sulphur from the roasting-gases of sulphide ores (especially in 
the Colorado district). The gases are purified from flue-dust 
in chambers, where they are also saturated with water intro- 
duced as spray ; they are then cooled in large chambers by 
means of water-coils, which causes all the SO^ to condense as 
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an aqueous solution ; the residual gases are taken away by an 
exhauster. The solution of SO2 is freed from flue-dust, and the 
SO^ boiled out of it by means of coils containing water super- 
heated in the flue-dust chambers. The SO^ is conducted into 
towers containing red-hot coke, where both SO^ and HgO are 
reduced as follows, with formation of CO^ or CO : — 

2SO2+ 2H2O + 3C = 2H2S 4* 3CO2 

SO2+H2O + 3C +3CO. 

This gaseous mixture, after admitting the necessary amount 
of air, is worked in Claus-kilns ^ for sulphur : — 

A modification of the process, which is, however, less advan- 
tageous, consists in taking the roasting-gases, without concen- 
trating the SO2 in the above-described manner, with addition 
of steam directly into the reducing-kilns, or else they are 
further heated to decompose the ‘‘subsidiary sulphides.” 

Lamoureux and Renwick (B. P. 2834, 1915 ; U.S. Ps. 
1 1403 10 and 1182915 ; Fr. P. 477795) reduce SOg contained 
in gases, mixed with atmospheric oxygen, to elemental sulphur 
by contact with incandescent coke to which the necessary heat 
is supplied electrically. Lamoureux (U.S. P. 1169726) in 
that process utilises the heat of the outflowing gases for heating 
the inflow gases before passing them into the reaction chamber. 
The sulphur may be obtained almost quantitatively by keeping 
the gases in contact with the coke for five seconds at a 
temperature of 1300°. In order to ensure complete reduction 
of the SO2 to S, heat is applied by passing an electric current 
through the bed of coke. 

Ruthenburg (B. P. 29030, 1912) also passes the gases first 
through an electrically heated coke column, then through a 
chamber where sulphur is precipitated, and ultimately through 
a sealing liquid into the chimney. 

Basset (B. P. 20716, 1913; Fr. P. 472957) passes the 
gases, previously purified from dust, through a tower filled with 
red-hot coke, where a mixture of carbon dioxide, oxysulphide, 
and monosulphide is formed. This is oxidised to sulphur and 
carbon dioxide in another tower, heated by the first, into 

1 Vide Lunge, [3], 2, 972 eif seg. 
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which, through a special pipe, an excess of carbon dioxide is 
introduced. 

Vadner (Ger. P. 276568) removes from the gases the solid 
impurities, mixes them with reducing-gases, and passes them 
first through red-hot coke, then into the space where the 
sulphur is condensed, and ultimately again through a purifier, 
for which purpose apparatus is described. 

The American Smelting and Refining Co., New York 
(B. P. 144306; Convention date Sept. 9, 1918), also recover 
the sulphur dioxide by means of air and incandescent coke. 

Jacob Papish ^ states that sulphur dioxide is reduced to 
sulphur by methane at an elevated temperature. The author 
suggests that sulphur occurring in volcanic regions may, in 
part, be formed by reduction of sulphur dioxide by methane, 
carbon monoxide, or hydrogen, all of which occur in volcanic 
exhalations. 

Teed, Sulman, and Picard (B. P. 14628 of 1911) mix 
gases containing SOg with reducing-gases, like producer-gases 
or water-gas, and carry the mixture over a heated contact mass 
consisting of magnesia, or calcium sulphate, or ferric oxide, e,g, 
magnesia bricks heated to a red heat, which produces the 
reactions, 

S02-f2CO = 2CO2 + S, and SO2+ 2H2 = 2H20 + S. 

P. S. Smith, Assignor to the Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
(Amer. P. 878569), forms producer-gas and water-gas succes- 
sively, and mixes the water-gas with the SO^ contained in 
sulphur-bearing gases. This mixture is highly heated by the 
producer-gas ; the sulphur vapour, set free by the reaction 
between the SOg and the water-gas, is condensed and collected. 
The same inventor (U.S. Ps. 9451 n and 945112) describes 
special constructions of apparatus for this purpose, which allow 
of working the process in a continuous manner. 

Sanborn, McMahon, Overbury, and Young (B. P. 18202, 
1911; U.S. P. 1062120) pass the SOg containing gases 
through a tower in which calcium sulphide solution is sprayed. 
The mixed solution of calcium sulphide and sulphate collecting 
at the bottom together with precipitated sulphur, passes 
through a vessel where the solids are deposited, and then 

1 Proc, Indiana Acad, Sci.^ 1918, pp. 1 70-1 71. 
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through a funnel into a furnace where the sulphur is distilled 
off and condensed ; the residue remaining in the furnace is 
mixed with coal, and from this mixture calcium sulphide is 
regenerated. 

The Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron (B. P. 1550 of 
1914) reduces sulphur dioxide or sulphites to sulphur by means 
of spongy zinc. 


4. Sulphur from Gases coutaining SO 2 (Smeltry Fumes). 

The “ Thiogen process ” of the Pennsylvania Manufacturing 
Co., described by S. W. Young, ^ depends upon the reduction 
of sulphur dioxide by ethylenic hydrocarbons according to 
the reaction, 

3SO2 + ^2!!^ = 3S + 2CO2 + 2H2O, 

which, however, is very slow and incomplete. This is avoided 
by employing as catalyst, ferric oxide or calcium sulphide 
containing it, which brings about the cyclic reaction, 

2CaS + 3SO2 = ^CaSOg H- 3S ; 

2CaS0g + = 2CaS + 2CO2 4 - 2H2O, 


The roaster-gases containing about 8 per cent, of SOg are 
passed first through a dust-settler to a combustion -chamber, 
where a certain amount of oil is introduced, and in which the 
excess of oxygen in the gases is burnt out Thence the gases 
pass to the contact -chamber, where more oil is introduced, 
the total amount being that which is necessary to burn out 
the oxygen and reduce the sulphur dioxide. The contact 
material is made up from plaster of Paris, which is mixed 
with water containing iron salts, allowed to set, and broken 
into lumps. The chief chemical difficulty is that the contact- 
mass is rendered inactive, either by the presence of flue-dust, 
or by the destruction of its porosity by too high a temperature 
in the contact -chamber. In a series of trials in one unit of 
a battery of eight six-hearth M^Dougall roasters, the same 
charge of contact material was run for periods of from ten 
to twelve days without loss of activity, tjae exit-gases containing 


^ J. Soc. Chem. Ind^ 1913, P- 293. 
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practically no SOg- The exit-gases from the contact-chamber 
pass through a cooling and condensing apparatus, where the 
sulphur is deposited. The combustion-chamber is filled with 
a network of bricks, heated to about 800° by oil introduced 
in the form of spray by means of steam injectors. The contact- 
chamber also contains a network of bricks, the interstices 
being to* a great extent filled with a mixture of equal parts 
of plaster of Paris and moistened sawdust with a little iron 
salt ; the CaSO^ is quickly reduced to CaS, and the mass 
shrinks to half of its first volume. The sulphur set free is 
collected in a tube formed like an inverted U, provided with 
slanting bottoms and outlets. In order to prevent the con- 
densation of compounds of selenium, arsenic, and antimony 
together with sulphur, the gas may be, in a previous chamber, 
cooled down to about 500° by means of water sprays. By 
this process, the contents of the gases may be reduced down to 
0*2 per cent, of S. An experimental plant has been built at 
Campo Seco, California. 

For this process Young, for the Thiogen Company, has 
obtained the U.S. Ps. 1094656/7, Fr. P. 450786, and the 
Ger. P. 271002. His processes are described in detail in the 
U.S. Mm. Res. for 1914, p. 139. 

Later, Young obtained U.S. P. 1262295 of 1918. In a 
cyclic process for treating sulphurous fumes, the latter are 
brought into contact with water and the solution is treated 
with an alkali-earth (barium) sulphide to produce a mixture of 
sulphur and oxygen-sulphur compounds. This mixture is 
heated to expel the free sulphur and then reduced with carbon 
to regenerate the alkaline-earth sulphide. 

C. G. Collins, New York (B. P. 152447 of 1919), recovers 
sulphur from gases obtained in the roasting and smelting of 
sulphur-bearing ores by passing the gases in a dry state into 
a cooling-chamber maintained at a temperature slightly above 
the condensation-point of sulphur, and then into a condensing- 
chamber at a lower temperature, the sulphur depositing on 
collecting material placed therein.- This material may consist 
of asbestos screens supported upon removable frames. The 
temperature of the cooling-chamber is controlled by varying 
the speed of the gases by a fan or other equivalent device, 
the speed of which can be adjusted. 
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strong solution of SOg ; after the precipitated sulphur has been 
deposited, the liquor is again treated with SO^. In order to 
prevent formation of a colloidal solution of the sulphur set free, 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, or a suitable salt, is added to 
the solution of SOg. 

The Inspectors' Report on Alkali Works (for 1910), 

pp. 23-26, contains a paper by Linder on the oxidation of 
HgS by MnO^ in absence of COg and presence of air, the 
result of which is that the presence of free lime (Ca(OH)g) is 
favourable to a high yield of free sulphur ; the yield of thio- 
sulphate in this case is low, and there is an entire absence of 
MnS and polysulphide. 

Feld (B. P. 3061 of 1909; Amer. P. 985667) produces 
sulphur from H^S and SOg, by treating them with compounds 
of a metal (Zn, Mn, or Fe), the sulphide of which is insoluble 
and is decomposed by SOg, either alone or in the presence of 
air or oxidising agents, with formation of free S. The process 
is specially adapted for the purification of coal-gas, and 
apparatus is described for that purpose. The same inventor's 
Ger. P. 192533 describes several processes for washing H^S 
out of gases, with recovery of the washing-agent. His Ger. P. 
237607 describes bringing H^S and SOg, mixed with each 
other or one after the other, into contact with moist or dissolved 
sulphides, thiosulphates, or polythionates of zinc, manganese, 
or iron. 

The same inventor (B. P. 2719 of 1908; Amer. P. 
927342 of Feld and Jahl ; Ger. P. 202349; Fr. P. 387438) 
performs the interaction of HgS and SOg in the presence of a 
substance capable of dissolving the liberated sulphur, preferably 
heavy coal-tar oils heated up to 40°. The temperature rises 
above this by the reaction. When the amount of free sulphur 
reaches 50 to 60 per cent, the bath is allowed to cool, the 
crystallised sulphur is separated centrifugally, washed with 
steam, and the precipitated sodium sulphate dissolved out by 
the condensation water. Pure sulphur is thus obtained. The 
liquid is kept acid, in order to avoid the formation of thio- 
sulphates and polythionic acids. 

New patents of his are: B. Ps. 157 of 1912, 10 147 of 
1912; Fr. Ps. 432590, 457853; Ger. Ps. 272474, 272475; 
U.S. Ps. 1079291, 1 1 272 1 9. They describe obtaining sulphur 
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and sulphates by the alternating treatment of solutions 
of polythionates by gases, vapours, or liquids containing 
reducing substances (ammonia or sulphur dioxide, or both 
together), and by a quantity of sulphur dioxide insufficient for 
a complete oxidation of the thiosulphate into polythionate, so 
that unchanged thiosulphate is always present. 

Fritzsche (B. P. 25454 of 1911) treats SO^ and 
simultaneously, or in succession, at a temperature of 60° to 70^" 
with a liquid in which aluminium hydroxide or basic aluminium 
sulphide is suspended. Soluble acid sulphites are formed, 
which with H^S give a precipitate of sulphur and basic 
sulphate, which latter is regenerated to acid sulphite by means 

of so, 

B^melmans (Ger. P. 773^5) reduces the SO^ by carbon 
and hydrogen to H^S, dries the latter, mixes it with dry SO^, 
and causes the decomposition into H^O and S. 

Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, Germany 
(B. P. 146141 of 1917), obtain sulphur from hydrogen 
sulphide, or from gases — such as illuminating gas — which 
contain hydrogen sulphide, by mixing with air or oxygen or 
sulphur dioxide and bringing the mixture into contact with 
porous carbon, for example, vegetable or animal charcoal The 
reaction does not require any external heat. The sulphur is 
precipitated upon the carbon in the fused state or as flowers of 
sulphur, and is removed by sublimation or by extraction with a 
solvent. 

Nordin (Swed. P. 35040) promotes the reaction between 
HgS, SO2, and water by adding an acid, cooling, and precipi- 
tating the sulphur by an electrolyte. 

R. von Walther (Ger. P. 262468) treats waste liquids from 
the manufacture of sulphite-cellulose with a quantity of 
sufficient for decomposing the SO^ pre.sent The sulphur is 
nearly completely precipitated in the colloid state ; after 
removing it, the liquid may be utilised for other purposes. 

0. Sulphur from Sulphites. 

The Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. (Ger. Fs. 
263167, 264920, 265167; Fr. P. 459713) obtain sulphur and 
sulphates from solutions containing sulphites and thiosulphates, 
by adding (3 or 4 per cent, of the weight of the salts) poly- 
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thionates, and heating in open vessels ; e.g. a liquid containing 
100 parts sodium tetrathionate, 77 sodium bisulphite, and 140 
sodium sulphate. This remains at first clear when being heated 
to boiling, but suddenly a strong separation of sulphur takes 
place, whereupon the decomposition is quickiy completed, and 
the liquid now contains only sulphate. In order to avoid 
explosions, they prefer converting 2 mol. bisulphate and i mol. 
normal sulphite, by heating under pressure, into sulphate and 
sulphur, through the quantitatively occurring reaction, 

2NaHS03 + Na2S03 = 2Na2S04 -h S + HgO. 

Hansen (U.S. P. 1 101740) obtains free sulphur and sodium 
sulphate by heating a mixed solution of bisulphate and sulphite, 
in exactly the same manner. 

7. Sulphur from the Sulphides of Alkaline Earth Metals. 

The Nlirnberg Consortium fur elektroch. Industrie (Ger. P. 
162913) obtains sulphur by treating alkaline earth sulphides 
with chlorine at high temperatures, until the chlorine contained 
in the distillate in the form of sulphuryl chloride suffices for 
chlorinating the polysulphide formed, whereupon this is 
decomposed by the sulphuryl chloride in aqueous solutions 
to chlorides and free sulphur. 

Deutsch Petroleum- A.-G. (Ger. P. 339610 of 1918) pass 
steam at 1200° or above, over the sulphides, which may 
be mixed with carbon. The steam may be mixed in varying 
proportions with a reducing-gas such as methane or hydrogen. 

8. Sulphur from Sulphates of the Alkaline Barths. 

E. H. Riesenfeld^ gives a r^sum6 on the preparation of 
sulphur from sulphates : — 

1 . Reduction of Kieserite by Carbon (with Alfred Faber). — 
A review of the literature on the utilisation of magnesium 
sulphate leads to preference being given to the proposal of 
Precht^ to reduce kieserite by means of charcoal according 
to the equation 2 MgS 0 ^-f C = 2MgO + 2 S 0 ^+ CO^. Experi- 
ments showed that, at least in part, reaction occurs according to 

1 y. /r. Chem,^ 1920, 2, 100, 115-158; J. Cheni. Soc,, 1921, 2, 
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the equation MgSO^ + C = MgO + SO^ + CO. Thus the solid 
residue always contained sulphur when less than one atomic 
proportion of carbon to magnesium was employed, the best 
results being obtained with the proportion i : i at 750-850° or 
1*5 : I at 950°. Under these conditions, the sulphur was obtained 
almost entirely as sulphur dioxide, with a little free sulphur. 
Contrary to what might be expected, reduction was not complete 
when greater proportions of carbon were used, probably because 
the molten sulphide then produced surrounded the sulphate and 
protected it from further action. 

II. Reduction of Gypsum and Anhydrite by Carbon (with 
Hans Feld). — The reaction between gypsum and carbon sets 
in below 500°, but very slowly, and is fairly rapid from about 
700° upwards. Under suitable conditions, pure calcium sul- 
phide was obtained, approximately according to the equation 
CaSO^+ 3C = CaS + CO0+ 2CO. Similarly, from strontium 
and barium sulphates, the sulphides were produced, the different 
behaviour of magnesium sulphate being accounted for by a 
consideration of the heats of reaction. The composition of 
the gaseous phase in the former cases is controlled by the 
C : CO : CO2 equilibrium, but in the case of magnesium sulphate 
this is disturbed by the action of sulphur dioxide on carbon 
monoxide. 

III. The Calcium Sulphate - Carbonate Equilibrium (with 
(Frl.) Italiener and (Frl.) M. Hesse). — The equilibrium CaS-f 
H^O 4- CO^~^^ ^CaCO^ 4- H^S cannot be utilised for the dis- 
posal of calcium sulphide obtained by the above reduction, 
since at temperatures, for example 700”, at which it is suffi- 
ciently rapidly attained, it favours the formation of calcium 
sulphide to a very considerable extent. 

IV. Reduction of Gypsum and Anhydrite by Gases (with 
Margarete Hesse). — Gypsum was reduced by methane accord- 
ing to the equation CaSO^ + CH^ = CaS + CO^ + 2 H^O. Below 
800°, dehydration of the gypsum alone occurred, but at 800- 
1000° quantitative reduction appears possible if the action be 
sufficiently prolonged. Above 1100°, some calcium oxide 
was produced, probably as a result of the reaction CaS + H^O 
= CaO + H^S. The deduction from this equation — that 
excess of steam would favour complete removal of sulphur — 

\was confirmed by experiments at 1200° and 1300°. Partly 
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in consequence, however, of dissociation of hydrogen sulphid^^ 
and partly by its reaction with water vapour,^ the sulphur 
obtained almost entirely as sulphur dioxide or elementary^ 
sulphur, the latter predominating when only a slight excess of 
water was employed. 

V. Decomposition of Calcium Stdphide by Steam and tk** 
Direct Conversion of Gypsum and Anhydrite into Oxide (with 
Margarete Hesse). — Experiments on the action of steam 
calcium sulphide justified the above assumption of its inter 
mediate formation, the amounts of sulphur dioxide and' elc** 
mentary sulphur produced being in agreement with the previous* 
results. It must therefore be possible to convert calcium 
sulphate directly into the oxide by treatment with carbon and 
steam, and experiment showed this to occur at 1200°, but 
more than six times as rapidly at isoo'". Owing to th«? 
reducing action of carbon monoxide and hydrogen on sulphur 
dioxide, elementary sulphur predominated in the product# 
only 50 per cent, being obtained as the dioxide, even wheit 
850 times the theoretical proportion of steam was employed. 

Sulphur dioxide is produced from calcium sulphate by 
Chem. Fabr. vorm. Weiler-ter Meer, Ger. P. 307772. /\ 

mixture of calcium sulphate and calcium sulphide is heated 
above 1000°, whereby sulphur dioxide is formed in accordances 
with the equation 

3CaSO^ + CaS = + 4SO2. 

Palaschowski (Russ. Ps. 5464 and 5477 of 1901 ; Chem. 
Zeit., 1902, p. 15) describes the following modifications of the? 
process of Baranofif and Hildt for obtaining S and SO^ froifi 
sulphates. Instead of simply mixing the sulphates with cokcf^ 
he moulds them into briquettes by means of coal-tar, 
which shortens the time of reduction. The sulphide is de- 
composed by COg at a pressure of 2 or 3 atmospheres. The? 
HgS is best not passed at once through red-hot sulphates, hut 
first through a solution of the sulphides, which forms Ca(SH},^ 
and NaHS. The former is converted by means of Na^SO"^ 
into NaHS, which with CO^ gives H^S and NaHCO^. Only 
this HgS is employed for being oxidised by sulphates to ^ 
and SO^. 

1 Compare Randell and Bichowsky, /. Cbem, Soe.^ 1918, 2, 159. 
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The Verein Chemischer Fabriken Mannheim (B. P. 149662, 
1919)^ states that sulphur dioxide is volatilised when sulphates 
of the alkaline earth and magnesium and iron sulphates 
are heated at a comparatively low temperature in the presence 
of certain reducing-agents. Preferably, the latter are added 
only in sufficient quantities for the sulphates to be reduced 
to the sulphite stage; the reduction being effected by means 
of metallic iron, other metals capable of being obtained by 
reduction with hydrogen, the lower oxides of these metals, 
or coal. Excess reducing-agent, or sufficient to form sulphides, 
may be employed, however, but the process is then performed 
in two stages. The reduction is first effected at about 600°, 
and then the sulphur is volatilised as sulphur dioxide and 
sulphuric acid, at poo'", in a current of steam and air. When 
excess is used, coal, water-gas, or other reducing- gas may 
partly replace the metals or their low oxides, and the latter 
may be produced during the actual process from higher oxides. 
The reduction may be carried out in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
or other inert gas, or in a vacuum, and the metal can be 
recovered from the residual mass by removal of the lime after 
reduction. In examples gypsum, hepatite, and magnesium 
sulphate are reduced by the methods given above by means of 
iron powder, and iron protoxide with evolution of sulphur 
dioxide. 

Bambach (B. P. 3174, 1914; Ger. P. appl. P30692 ; 
Fr, P. 470652) makes sulphurous acid from alkaline-earth 
sulphates by heating them to redness by contact with a burn- 
ing mixture of gas and air, and further heating the residue, 
either by a flame containing an excess of air, or by the suc- 
cessive action of a reducing flame and oxygen (preferably as 
air). The process may be applied to sulphides, the heated 
material being decomposed by an oxidising flame or by 
air. 

The preparation of sulphur from calcium sulphate was one 
of the German war-time chemical processes, and it is said that 
it is still being carried out with advantage because it yields 
a sulphur of 99*95 per cent, and at a cost smaller than the 
imported material. 

The raw materials of the process are anhydrous calcium 
1 C^0m, Trade 1920, p. 652, 
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Estiniatiofi of the Degree of Fineness of Ground Sulphur, 

Since, for the purpose of preventing the grape-disease (the 
Oidiwn), the degree of fineness of ground sulphur is very im- 
portant, in France this is ascertained by Chancel’s 
sulphurimeter, shown in Fig. I on a scale of 1:2. 

This is a glass tube sealed at the bottom and closed 
at the top by a ground-in glass stopper. It is 23 cm. 
long and i 5 mm. wide, and divided into 100° of \ c.c. 
each, beginning from the bottom; the lOo"" occupy 
a space of 1 00 mm. 

If ground sulphur is shaken up with anhydrous 
ether it forms, after settling down, a layer, the height of 
which corresponds to the fineness of the powder. The 
sulphur to be tested is passed through a sieve ; 5 grams 
of it are put in the tube, together with ether, filling half 
the tube. The tube is well shaken to break up all 
small lumps, more ether is poured in up to i cm. 
above the degree 100, the tube is again shaken and 
placed in a vertical position. When the layer of 
sulphur ceases to subside, its height is read off and 
stated as ‘‘degrees Chancel.’^ 

Ordinary ground and sifted sulphur shows 50° to 
55° Chancel, finer grades 70° to The finest 

grade is obtained not by sifting, but by “ fanning.” 

This “zolfo ventilato ” shows 90° to 91*^ Chancel 
(Walter, Chem, Zeit., 1901, S3 9). For use in vine- 
yards. the “ flowers ” ought to show at least 60" 

Chancel ; some demand as much as 75° Chancel. 

H. Fresenius and P. Beck {Z, anal, Chem,^ xlii., 
p. 21) draw attention to some points necessary to 
observe. They recommend the sulphurimeter sold by 
Joh. Greiner of Munich, which deviates in its dimen- 
sions from the instruments supplied by French firms. 

These instruments have been officially adopted by the 
Swiss Union of Analytical Chemists,^ who recommend 
the following way of proceeding for testing the degree of finene.ss 
of the sulphur intended for viticultural purposes. Five grams 
taken from a larger sample of brimstone, passed through a 

1 Z, anal. Chem., 1906, 45, 760. 
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2--mm. wire sieve, are introduced into the sulphurimeter. After 
the air has been driven out of the apparatus, it is filled up to 
the 100 mark by ether, closed by its glass stopper, and placed 
for a short time into water of 17*5°. Now the contents of the 
tube (which is best wrapped in a woollen cloth) are thoroughly 
mixed during one minute by vigorous, long pushes in the 
longitudinal direction ; the sulphurimeter is then quickly placed 
in a stand in a vertical position, any further shaking is avoided, 
and the place up to which the sulphur reaches is read off. This 
operation is repeated ten times, and the mean result taken. 
The following points are observed for a judgment of the 
quality : — 

1. Sulphur samples with more than 2 per mille of mineral 
admixtures are to be designated as impure. 

2. For sublimed sulphur 40'’, for ground sulphur 60^, for 
blown sulphur 70° Chancel, must be demanded. 

3. Under the microscope the particles of the ground or 
blown sulphur appear angular and sharp - edged, those of 
sublimed sulphur rounded, smooth, and frequently cohering by 
fusion in rows. In polarised light the former arc translucent, 
the latter transparent Pure ground sulphur is entirely soluble 
in carbon disulphide, sublimed sulphur only partially so. The 
following prescription, founded on Dusserre’s proposals, serves 
for an approximate estimation of the percentage of both of 
these modifications in a mixture : 5 grams of the sulphur are 
introduced into a Chancel sulphurimeter, which is then filled 
with pure carbon disulphide up to the mark. After shaking up 
two or three times and settling, the volume of the undissolved 
sulphur is read off. Pure ground sulphur, owing to its complete 
solubility in carbon disulphide, shows no sediment ; but 
sublimed sulphur leaves a residue of amorphous sulphur, whose 
volume varies between 24 and 40, and on the average is = 33 
Chancel. In mixtures of sublimed and ground sulphur the 
volume of the residue insoluble in carbon disulphide is between 
8 and 21, and averages 13 Chancel. 

The same Union recommend the following rules for esti- 
mating the sulphur in mixtures, especially those intended for 
dusting on grape-vines. If the sulphur is ground, and there are no 
other substaiices present which are soluble in carbon disulphide, 
the sample is extracted by carbon disulphide in a Soxhlet 
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apparatus. If the sample contains sublimed sulphur, the follow- 
ing- method (worked out by Dusserre) usually yields the desired 
result, on the supposition that there are no substances present 
which are insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and which are 
also volatile. Ten grams of the powder are mixed with so much 
hydrochloric acid that the copper salts, lime, sodium carbonate, 
etc., are dissolved. It is then filtered through asbestos, washed 
several times with cold water, then with alcohol, and lastly with 
a little ether, whereby soap, resin, etc., are removed. The 
residue remaining on the asbestos filter, which contains only 
sulphur and the insoluble portions of the powder (talcum, china 
clay, etc.), is placed in a platinum crucible, dried in a water 
oven, weighed, ignited, and reweighed. The difference between 
the two weighings indicates the percentage of sulphur. 

Befining of Sulphiir ; Boll and Block Sulphur. 

A few modern improvements of these well-known operations 
may be mentioned. 

Boude et fils (Fr. P. 408512) describe the manufacture of 
sulphur cast into moulds, by distilling the crude sulphur from 
a cast-iron retort into a cast-iron condenser, surrounded by a 
fire-space, and connected with a second condenser. The con- 
densed sulphur flows from the first into the second condenser, 
and from this into the moulds. 

The purification of sulphur is claimed by J. J. Hood (B. P. 
1408^14), the sulphur being melted and filtered through 
precipitated and ignited tri-hydrate of alumina, or precipitated 
and ignited magnesia. Alternatively, bauxite or magnesite may 
be used as a starting material. The filtering material may be 
regenerated by passing steam or a sulphur solvent through it 
and then igniting the residue. Spent oxide may be treated 
with carbon bisulphide or other sulphur solvent, and the sulphur 
solution then filtered through ignited bauxite or magnesite. 
The filtering material may be regenerated as above. 

Flowers of Sulphur. 

It is unnecessary to describe the well-known operation of 
obtaining flowers of sulphur by the process of sublimation in its 
old form, but we must mention recent improvements in this line. 
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being deposited and removed, the liquid sulphur rising through 
a filtering device immersed in the liquid. The nearly pure 
sulphur then passes to tubular retorts of thin steel or iron, 
the surface of which may be suitably protected, from which 
the sulphur vapour passes to the collecting chambers through 
condensers cooled by water. 

A. R. Scott and A. Meyer (Fr. P. ^39258) prevent the 
formation of crystallised or solid sulphur upon the floor of the 
chamber by subjecting the sulphur vapours, before being 
admitted to the condensing chamber, to a vigorous atomisation 
by a suitable apparatus. 

Fronzes-Diacon ^ describes the adulteration and grading of 
sublimed sulphur. The material from the collecting chamber 
is graded into grdsil, dponges, grapillons, and candi, according 
to its degree of fineness. A sample taken from the floor of 
a chamber contained 32-7 per cent, of sulphur insoluble in 
carbon bisulphide, whilst another of equal fineness taken from 
the wall at the height of about i m. contained 30 per cent, of 
insoluble sulphur. A third sample, taken at about 2*5 m. 
from one of the vapour inlets, was much coarser, and consisted 
of a mixture of the first three grades. A fourth sample, 
collected about 2 m. from a vapour inlet, was still coarser, and 
consisted of Sponges containing only 0-3 per cent, of insoluble 
sulphur ; whilst a sample of candi collected directly above an 
inlet consisted of large fused masses which were practically 
free from insoluble sulphur. The proportion of insoluble 
sulphur stood in direct relationship to the degree of fineness, 
and this also applied to commercial sublimed sulphur. The 
very pure sublimed product collected from the middle of the 
floor to the chamber passed through a lOO-mesh and (with 
prolonged shaking) through a 240- mesh sieve, and, when 
fractionated by partial sifting, yielded three fractions containing 
30* 3> 30*5, and 30-3 per cent, of insoluble sulphur respectively. 
In the case of the second sample the gr^sil retained by a 
1 00-mesh sieve contained 10*4 per cent, the coarse flowers 
retained by a 240-mesh sieve contained 12-5 per cent, and 
the fine flowers which passes through that sieve contained 
I 5 ' 5 per cent, of insoluble sulphur. A very pure commercial 
sample as used in vineyards contained 28*2 per cent insoluble 
1 Ann.falszf, 1916, 9, 333-339 ;/ Chem, Ind., 1917, p. 338. 
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sulphur. It passed through a lOO-mesh sieve, but by treatment 
on a 240-mesh sieve was separated into coarse and fine flowers 
containing respectively 27*3 and 29*5 per cent, of insoluble 
sulphur. A coarser commercial product was separated into 
gr6sil (retained by a 1 00-mesh sieve), and coarse and fine 
flowers, containing 16*1, 19*6, and 26*3 per cent, of insoluble 
sulphur respectively; whilst a badly-made product of poor 
quality yielded grdsil with 2-3 per cent., coarse flowers with 
4*8 per cent., and fine flowers with 18-7 per cent, of insoluble 
sulphur. In every instance of pure sublimed samples the ratio 
of the insoluble sulphur in the grdsil to that in the coarse 
flowers was less than unity. Any decrease in the proportion 
of insoluble sulphur on keeping is immaterial, since it affects 
all the fractions of the sulphur. The addition of 20 to 25 per 
cent, of ordinary powdered sulphur to sublimed sulphur causes 
this ratio to exceed unity. The insoluble sulphur is determined 
by treating i to 2 grams of the sample with three successive 
portions of carbon bisulphide for thirty minutes each time, 
separating the extracts by centrifuging, and drying the insoluble 
residue in the water oven. 

Special Technical Forms of Sulphur (Colloidal, etc.). 

Sulphur or selenium in a colloidal form is obtained by 
Chemische Fabrik von Heyden (Ger. P. 167664) by pre- 
cipitating the sulphur from its solutions in the well-known way 
in the presence of albuminoid substances, redissolving in a 
weak solution of alkali and precipitating by alcohol, alcohol- 
ether, or acetone. Their Ger. P. 201 371 describes dissolving 
the sulphur in physical solvents, and precipitating it again by 
dilution with weak solutions of albumen, or removing the 
solvent by dialysis or decomposition. The sulphur thus 
obtained is soluble in water and is valuable for medicinal 
purposes, e.g, against skin diseases. Himmelbauer^ prepares 
colloidal sulphur by the action of gelatine or of colloid silica 
on a solution of sulphuretted hydrogen. Sarason (Ger. Ps. 
216824 and 216825) makes such solutions by acidulating 
solutions of thiosulphates in glycerine with addition of thicken- 
ing agents, eg gelatine. The Thomsen Chemical Company 
(Ger. P. 273761) prepare sulphur in such a form that, when 
^ Chem. Zentr.^ 1909? 790. 
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suspended in water or other liquids, it is not coagulated by 
sulphuric acid. This is done by grinding it to an extremely 
fine state, together with a colloid, e.g, 50 parts sulphur with a 
solution of 5 parts glue in 50 water. Other suitable colloids 
are: extract of soap-bark, Irish moss, gum tragacanth or gum- 
arabic; or by grinding the sulphur in the dry state with the 
colloid and then with water. The product thus obtained serves 
for wetting shrubs, for destroying fungi, and (with addition of 
plumbic arseniate) for destroying insects. 

Ducancel et Gouthi^re et Cie. (Fr. P.'*40i 067) incorporate 
finely divided sulphur with barium, strontium, or calcium 
saccharate, and thereby render it miscible with water, for the 
treatment of the vine-disease. 

Plastic sulphui'^ for employment in agriculture and vini- 
culture, is made by Imbert (Fr. P. 459534) by adding 0*5 part 
ox-gall to 999-5 sulphur. 

Pr ecipit acted sulphur^ as sold for^dealing with the vine- 
disease, according to Kulisch,^ has nothing to do with the 
precipitated sulphur used in pharmacy, and evidently comes 
from the coal-gas manufacture. It is a brown or black 
powder, containing 50 per cent, ashes (20 per cent of which 
is ferric oxide), and only 33 per cent real sulphur. 

Leather -tanning hy Precipitated Sulphur, — According to 
Apostolo,^ instead of precipitating the sulphur on the leather 
from sodium thiosulphate by the addition of acids, the leather 
may be dipped in a liquid holding in suspension the sulphur pre- 
cipitated from thiosulphate by the gradual addition of an acid. 
After ten or twelve hours’ treatment, white, very soft leather is 
obtained, holding for 100 parts from 2*5 to 3*5 parts of sulphur 
in a state of adsorption, and stable in warm, but not in cold water. 

Technical Analysis of Commercial Sulphur. 

Cf. the tests for the degree of fineness^ sufrcc^p. 51. 

Estimation of Moisture, 

In the case of unground brimstone it is seldom necessary 
to estimate the moisture; but where water has been added 
purposely, or by accidental exposure to rain, it is then necessary 
to do so. It is not so simple an operation as it looks, since it 

1 Z, angew, Chem.y 1914, 415. ^ Ann. C/iim, anal.^ ipMj 124. 
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The same subject is again treated by P. Fuchs.^ PI is 
figures are slightly different from those obtained by Pfeiffer in 
Lunge’s laboratory. 

Ceruti^ places i or 2 grams of the commercial sulphur on 
a filter, dries at lOo'" and weighs, gradually adds 50 c.c. of 
aniline (boiling-point 180° to 185°) heated to 120° to 130^ 
and collects the filtrate. The filter is washed with aniline, 
dried at 100° and reweighed, thus showing the amount of 
impurities insoluble in aniline. The filtrate is mixed with 
hydrochloric acid, allowed to cool, the precipitate then forming 
is washed on a weighed filter, dried in a vacuum over con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and thus the real S present is found.- 

Giuseppe Anelli ^ states that the various methods for 
estimating sulphur in the crude products containing bitumen 
consist in oxidising the sulphur to sulphuric acid, the bitumen 
being estimated by difference. He has investigated the 
method in which the oxidation is effected by means of fuming 
nitric acid in sealed tubes, and finds that this procedure always 
gives results in excess of the theoretical values, the divergence 
varying with the nature of the glass of the sealed tubes, and 
amounting, in some cases, to 6 per cent. These results are 
found to be due to action of the sulphuric acid formed on the 
glass, but no satisfactory correction could be applied for the 
silicic acid dissolved. When an organic compound containing 
a limited proportion of sulphur is being analysed, the error 
produced in the above manner is negligible, although somewhat 
high values are usually obtained. With sulphur itself or with 
compounds containing much sulphur, barium nitrate in slight 
excess over the theoretical amount must be introduced into the 
Carius tubes with the nitric acid. 

M. G. Levi ^ examined the methods proposed for estimating 
the sulphur in crude brimstone, especially in Sicilian sulphur 
containing bituminous impurities. 

The method of Carius did not yield exact results, nor did 
combustion in a current of oxygen, which is quite suitable 
for purer forms of sulphur. Better results were obtained by 

1 Z, angew, Chem.^ 1898, p. 1189. 

2 C/iem. Zentr,, 1904, p. 615. 

2 Gazzetta, 1911, 41, 334-341 ; J, Ckem, Soc.^ 1911, 2, 533. 

4 Ann. Chtm., 1915? PP- 9-3 1 ; J- Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 1915? P- 282. 
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t!ryrirv4^ Irc^aln llir rrnidim a frw Iniirn wiiii }iyiiro< likair 4 ^ id, 
takcTH il iiji miller, ami rnfiinalf^^ llie >ii||iliiirii:, a#; id 

fririrird liy }>m:i|4!alioii m-iili iMiium i. tilfiri 4 .fr, 

/tifrwa/m# 4 / r/i/ 4 / miti’ 

^laiic'irn arcr rtioni racily recoiytiiiird by llie r'oloiir of ilir 
%iil|iliiif ; llii*y f'«:c’iir rbkily iti nailjibnr made born %|.ciii *r.%idf! 
of ua%ivfirk% wiiitli k vaiicliiiic^ c4ilotitf'‘d ipisie bLuk 
Ikralofirr^^ biiimJ in nrdinary criitk Sicilian briiro4otif <# o | lo 
.2»*|4 frer but twft in w»*calii?il ^^liiifk tifiiirdoiif? iioi 

alicivc I In -i |icr emit,, liiiinncffi* 

iliirkr'^ an adtillrranl rtniib^yrd (or 

^iiijifmri cnfi*ii%lifi|| of infirwrial railli, mlistli can 1.^ r,^*»iiy 
lirlircliid liy cticmkal m iiiicr<nrri|iiral itiritirrk II cotilaini 
iitiniil 75 j^r emit anil yiuld^ at |pa%l {.rf rriii udi 
%iil|>!iiir cnnlaiiw at iimtl j jw cmii. mh b' iiirinrtaiioti 
will revciil the atitiileralinii ; mhi$ iiikf«%c*i|w:al tnmmuMmtt of 

i It. 

"* i4mt0f$ ¥tmt^ 14 I* I ibo. 

* », iff, 

♦ 17, 04 * Ak^ir. A mgr. <S^wi ,W#,, l||, 
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the original material or the ash will show the presence of 
diatoms. 

R. V. Hasslinger^ states that all commercial sulphur, 
whether distilled or recrystallised, deposits, on boiling, a black 
precipitate, which contains only carbon and iron. This pre- 
cipitate is insoluble in sulphur and all solvents for sulphur, 
is not identical with so-called “ black sulphur,” and can be 
artificially prepared by distilling pure sulphur — obtained from 
sulphuretted hydrogen — with iron and hydrocarbons. 


Estimation of Arsenic. 

Arsenic in brimstone occurs mostly as AsgS^, but some- 
times also partly as As^O^, or, exceptionally, as calcium or 
ferric arsenite ; it occurs more especially in that recovered 
from alkali - works, in the form of arsenious sulphide. On 
extracting the brimstone with disulphide of carbon, the As^Sg 
remains behind and can be estimated, 

A qualitative reaction for arsenic consists in agitating i gram 
sulphur with 1 5 drops liquor ammonia and 2 c.c. water for 
half an hour, filtering, adding to the filtrate 30 drops of 
hydrochloric acid and i 5 drops solution of oxalic acid, placing 
a bright piece of brass in the solution and heating to from 60° 
to 100°; in the presence of arsenic the brass is stained grey 
or black.^ 

Steel ^ proceeds as follows : — He extracts 200 grams of the 
sample during two hours in a paper filter in the Soxhlet 
apparatus with carbon disulphide, withdraws the paper filter, 
allows the CS^ to evaporate, scrapes out the residue, heats this 
with 50 c.c. strong nitric acid till all acid is driven off, adds i c.c. 
strong hydrochloric acid and, after a few minutes, 5 c.c, warm 
water, filters into a test-tube, w^ashes the insoluble residue with 
a little water, adds to the solution 20 c.c. strong hydrochloric 
acid, I or 2 cc. of a fairly concentrated solution of stannous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid, and, lastly, 3 c.c. of strong sulphuric 
acid, heats gently and allows to stand over-night. If As or Se 

1 Monatsk. f Chem,^ 1903? 24 (9), 729-736 ; J. Soc. CAem. Ind..^ 1903, 
p. 1291. 

2 Hager, Phann. Zentralh.^ 1884, pp. 263 and 443. 

s Chem. AtewSj 86, 135. 
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described by Schappi/ which rests upon the assumption that 
any arsenic in sulphur is present as sulphide, consists essentially 
in first digesting the sulphur with dilute nitric acid for the 
purpose of removing calcium chloride, sulphate, and sulphide. 
The sulphur washed free from acid is now treated with dilute 
ammonia solution for fifteen minutes at 70° to 80°. The 
arsenic is then estimated indirectly through determination of 
the amount of sulphide by precipitation with silver nitrate in 
neutral solution. 

Schappi endeavoured to test the accuracy of his method 
by dissolving known amounts of pure arsenious sulphide in 
ammonia solution, carefully neutralising with nitric acid, and 
titrating with decinormal silver nitrate, using chromate as 
indicator. His results showed fairly good agreement between 
the quantities of arsenic taken and those found. However, 
his results would have been conclusive only if the arsenious 
sulphide had been added to the sulphur and the mixture tested 
by his method. Any other sulphide, if present in the ammonia 
solution, would also be precipitated by the silver nitrate. It 
is now found that sulphur continuously reacts with dilute 
ammonia at 70° to 80° to form sulphides, so that even arsenic- 
free sulphur will give a qualitative test for arsenic by this 
method. 

The sulphur used in the present experiments was obtained 
from Texas deposits, and was found to be absolutely free from 
arsenic when tested by the Gutzeit method, as described later 
in this paper. Ten grams of a representative sample, powdered 
to pass a 160 mesh, were digested with 25 c.c. of hot water, 
to which 0*4 c.c. concentrated nitric acid was added. It was 
then washed free from acid and sulphides and digested with 
25 c.c. water and 0-5 c.c. ammonium hydroxide (specific 
gravity 0-90) at a temperature of 70° to 80° for fifteen 
minutes. The filtrate was somewhat tinged with a bright 
yellow colour, and gave a heavy dark-brown precipitate on the 
addition of silver nitrate. The sulphur was now washed free 
from alkali and sulphides, and the extraction repeated with 
ammonia solution as before. Again, the filtrate gave a heavy 
precipitate on the addition of silver nitrate. The extraction 
was repeated a third and a fourth time, washing the sulphur 
1 Ckem, Ind.y 1881, p. 409. 
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free from alkiiii and ■.iiljjhii!' ia h < .1 *•, .»n i ?Ii»- 
results wei't; I he jiK-i iji. !.»!«• -Ai!!! .,,!,(•! • s;).*’.'- ns 

the last extract fim'inri! a', heavs' t!-.n in ihr “.j .* 

A SaU>|»li; uf //•>,■(•// s .»r snij'^iur i.v.r. ?r ,!r<i ill i:;,- 1,.,-,. 

the cxtracticiJi with ainDcamnn hj, . !) .t,,,;,- 1, !<-|,r,,»rij 

three times. The rrai't'. weie jljr -.it;;'- r, "sLr ,f j|,r 
crncie .su!i»htir. 
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grains ti! cruile sii!j*!Hir w.c, aciihiini » i 5 l» l-\ -ii- < .x ,a, 
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imtil all tin; f hlni,i!e a .c. I hr* *>'!■.!■!(' <n %.»•» 

tlu;n ti;ste(l !»y ■» rnrtlrsl t**r .uxl ixas'* Aa* 

(letectctl. iMirther. H j-r.inr* «<f < !n<!r mi I jtinii «*•(<• e sti.KtciJ SMtIi 
tlihile I'tmmntiia at ;a Srf . I he extra, t M.n .*> ehtrd Msth 
stroii)j liitric ariil am! rv,i|io(.i!r.i (JtyDc** «ii a •.».r!ri )4.,ih 
A fevvcuhk afiiliiriflte-* »»f r«ii«,ru!j.itr«! niiijr «, j,i -a,-,,. 
ami it was a)j.»iii evai*<ira|e(j !„ diyim-.-,, 'l}s<- ,r-f, a, 

(iissnlvec! in svater ami tcsinl liy f»!jt7r)t * t},ri!x,<! f.,, i„rrnK 
with m*('ative rt-ailt*. Id ,i ucheck jr*!, *:« «4 

arsenic iiiiilf-r similar r*»tniiii*#!rs in the titiireA a3.|„naiHi? 
a well-marked .iiscnie slain. 

These ex}«-iiine!)is imhiate Uiai «|jj»htif rr-Mts^nh dsliite 
amnniitiinii h)*«!i<».xide at »o l„ So t„ f,„*i anjm<ajsw(n 
siil|)hi«!i;s. This is suhstanf iiilrd hy she »rlMtn<*«n f.», s ihal 
sulphur risuhly dissMlves in hot soJntion ** *4 the sSe-n;; .dk-rlsrs tr» 
form |Ki!ysMl|»liitlc». A ssimple >4 aisrnsr hee -..)‘|.htn 
therefnre. cmitiinjc intlefinitdy iw fjive 4 te»i f.a at,eni< hy 
Schiifi|M’s met boil. 

In testing the solnhur far arirnk hy OaOr.i * mrsh.^h 
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Arsenic was mm defermined on the rrmjwe hy t.«.e 
method It wai foiiml idlvi%ahfe to warm the mlj-h.ii 
slightly before adding the nittie acid ffran « 

Ihcfimil cvajmratioiis were earned owl daftly .» t*.*,*^ 
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stead of on a water -bath, until sulphur trioxidc I’uiih'.s 
)pea.red. By the action of the bromine and nitric acid the 
Iphur was completely oxidised to sulphuric acid. T'he carhon 
trachloride was added to moderate the violc-ncc of the reaction 
id to prevent the precipitation of sulphur. Any e.\c(;s.s of 
ese reagents was expelled by the final evaporations. 'I’lie 
id solution remaining in the flask was now tc.sttrtl for arsenic 

Gutzeit’s method. 

The conclusions arrived at are that Schap[>i’,s method is 
ireliable, owing to the reaction of sulphur with dilute aminonia 
70° to 80°; but, that the method of testing' for arsenic in 
Iplaur which consists in oxidising the sulphur with hrotnint; 
d nitric acid and then testing the residue by Giitzeits 
ettiod is reliable. 


Estimation of Seleniuitt. 

Apart from the methods already describcrl, st'lt'uium Is also 
tected by deflagrating the sulphur with nitrate of potash, 
ssolving in hydrochloric acid, and treating with SC),^, which 
scipitates the selenium as a red powder, 

IClason ^ states that even 0-5 mg. selenium per litre makes 
Iphuric acid useless for the treatment of materiaLs in paper- 
iking. Sicilian brimstone contains about o*£> gram Se, 
panese brimstone i to 20 grams Se per ton. I"hc .selenium 
sses over partly into the burner-gases and partly into the 
iders. The higher the temperature, the more Se pusses into 
: burner-gases, but the cinders contain at least 30 per cent, of 
2 total selenium, and in the case of cuprous {»yritc*s more thun 
It. Falun pyrites contains on an avei-age t o grams .St: jjer ton 
t sometimes three or four times as much. Hy his hytlriodic 
ocess, Klason was able to find 92 per cent, of the selenium 
the boiling acid, even with quantities of 0*25 mg, per litre. 
To estimate the selenium in crude brim.stone, this is burned 
a current of oxygen, in a porcelain boat placed in a glass 
je, I m. long, between two asbestos plug.s. which retain the 

0 formed almost completely. The SeO., is several times 
3 hmed backwards and forwards, till it has turned perfectly 

1 Zeit , 1911, p. 1345; /. chein . Soc . Ah%tt tuts a stu • 

y m Z-. Ckem ., 1912, p. 514 et srg . ' ^ ’ 
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f i) 0*8 [It!!* cent- As, o* I 52 per c:cnt Se ; (2) 0-7 |)er cent. As, 
0*085 |K!r cent Se ; (3) 0*5 percent As, 0*055 |)er cent. 
Sc ; and (4) 0*5 pt?r cent- As, 0*045 cent, Se. Tcdlununi, 
if present in the siilplitir, is estiniatcd with the selenium, and 
may be separated by tiui method describcHl by BrowniriK and 
Flintd 

/IrM/rsis qf Rejineti -Sulphur in blocks or rolls is 

aliiicist always praclicaliy |nire ; it maj^ be te.stcal for ash, 
arsenic, and seleiiiuiii m above. 

FUmers c/ A*////»////r is never cpiite pure unless specially 
washed; it always contains some acid. landa *' found up to 
O-2H3 per cent, ash ; file average.* of thirty samples was 0*063 
jKir cent lie also tested the sfdubility in lioilinij solution of 
caustic soda of Sjx *41*. t*2- This varied from 88 |)cr cent (in one 
case 68 pcjr cent.) to 99*99 pr?f cent, average 98*04 per cent. 

I)cimergtie acknrnvleclges only as ** flowers of sulphur** that 
which contains at least 25 per cent, of .sul{>hur insoluble in 
carbon clisulphide. Ileckel agrees to this. But the French 
Agricultural Society is of different opinion. On the one hand, 
the {percentage sulphur insoluble in CS,^ in flowers of sulphur 
gradually decreases on keeping, and may sink from 30 or 
35 {^er cent, to t 2 per cent, without being less efficacious 
against vine-disease. On the other hand, mixtures of sublimed 
sul|)htir tincl ground sulphur, containing but 1 3 to i 5 per cent 
insoluble in CS^, ^vould pass as the proper article for the vine- 
grower, although they are not so. Domcrgiie^ replies, that lie 
asked merely for a mmimum o{ 12 per cent. S insoluble in 

in unadulleraled flowers of suljduir, but au excess over 
that prrijKa'tion h admissible. 

Marciilc*^ tests the commercial value of sublinutcl sulphur by 
sliaking up 5 hi a (!hancel tube with carbon disulphide 

free from %vater and reading off the volume of tlie insoluble 
matter on the divisiciii of the tube ; the Chancel degrees 
answer pretty nearly to the percentage of S insoluble in CS.^. 

* /. CJic#!. Neo, 1909, t, 9J4 *. /. .SV/,, 1909, a», 1 12. 

® Fiuin*rh- Jithrf%hfr,^ 189H, p, 421, 

® C 7 ftm Zfii, /iV/.. 1905, p. 19, 

CMfm, 190^, 1, 205. 

^ limR 1905, 2, 1482. 

^ Ciimh 19C1O, 1, 8. 

^ Amm, Ckim, ##/., mi ; Z, migeuu Ckem,^ 1906, p. 99. 
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ever pure iron disulphide, FeS^, but either a mixture of this 
with gangue, or more frequently at the same time with other 
sulphuretted ores, as shown by numerous analyses. The iron 
disulphide may be present either as iron-pyrites proper or as 
marcasite. The iron-pyrites proper crystallises in the regular 
system, with parallel hemihedry, proved even on the faces of 
the cube by striation (Fig. 2 (I) ). 

Besides the cube, the octahedron is frequently found, 
often modified by the pyritohedron, and, if both are equally 
developed, forming the icosahedron. The combined forms 
IV, V, VI, as well as twin crystals, frequently occur. The 
crystals are often well developed ; but in the pyrites used on 
the large scale they are mostly quite indistinct. The 
colour of pure pyrites is greyish yellow, and easily dis- 
tinguished from that of copper-pyrites. The micro-crystalline 
pyrites of trade often shows other colours, even a slate-grey ; 
the powder is brownish black. Its cleavage parallel to the faces 
of the cube is not very pronounced ; the fracture is conchoidal or 
irregular. Hardness 6 to 6|, sp. gr. 4*83 to 5*2. Pure FeS^ 
contains 46-55 per cent of iron and S3’45 per cent of sulphur. 

According to M^ne, the pyrites from volcanic formations 
contains no water, but that from sedimentary strata both water 
and clay. Among the first he classes the yellow octahedral 
pyrites, which is stable in the air ; among the latter the grey 
cubical pyrites, which is easily transformed into ferric sulphate.^ 
Some descriptions of pyrites, in consequence of their content 
of water, fly asunder on roasting, with the force of an explosion ; 
this is attributed by Klason^ to the presence of zeolites. 

P"eld,^ on the strength of experiments, explains the forma- 
tion of the natural pyrites beds by the action of thiosulphate, 
in the presence of hydrogen sulphide, on FeS and S. Only a 
very small quantity of thiosulphate need be present if the 
conditions are favourable for its continuous reformation. 

Marcasite crystallises in the rhombic system, in rhombical 
prisms nt=- 106° tJ with longitudinal faces /= 100° and r, and 
the end face p inclined to r at an angle of 158° 20'. It fre- 
quently occurs in twin crystals, partially united along one of the 
faces also in triplets and quadruplets, etc. (Fig. 3), in fibrous, 

^ Comptes rend.^ 29th April 1867. ^ Chem. Zeit.^ 1911, p. 1334. 

® Z. angew. Cke^n., 1910, p. 971. 
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A new iron disulphide has been described by Doss under 
the name of “ melnikowite.” ^ 

The copper-;py rites so often mixed with iron-pyrites is distin- 
g-uished from it by its colour, yellow as brass, sometimes as 
gold ; this colour modifies that of the iron-pyrites according to 
the degree of admixture. It crystallises in the tetragonal 
system, but in the ores which concern us always occurs in a 
microcrystalline form. Its hardness is 3*5 to 4*0, sp. gr. 4-15 
to 4-3. Pure copper-pyrites of the formula FeCuS^ should 
contain 30-42 per cent, iron, 34 ’64 per cent copper, and 
34*94 per cent, sulphur; but the ores serving for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid rarely contain beyond 4 per cent of 
copper. 

An investigation of the calorijic value of pyrites has been 
made by Somenneier.^ For pure pyrites (S3 '45 per cent. S) 
the calorific value of the sulphur contained therein is 49 S 7 
cal. per gram in the calorimeter, where Fe^O^ + 6 SO,^ are 
formed, but only 2915 cal. per gram of sulphur on burning 
in the air under ordinary circumstances where Fe2084-4S02 
are formed. From this we may calculate the calorific value 
per gram of pyrites =1557 cal. [This determination and 
calculations cannot be considered as quite exact, but only as 
approximately correct.] 

H. Kamura^ states that iron-pyrites is decomposed at 
different temperatures ranging from 400° to 700°, according to 
the decomposition pressure at which the sulphur vapour is 
given off. From the decomposition pressure curve the heat 
absorbed in the decomposition was deduced thermodynamically, 
giving Q, the heat of decomposition per molecule volume of 
sulphur vapour formed, as 37,223 cals., corre.sponding to the 
heat value of the equation 

2FeS2= 2EeS -l-Sy 

The value of the heat absorbed per atom of sulphur, or con- 
versely the heat evolved in the combination, can therefore be 
expressed thermochemically as (FeS,S gas)= 18,61 i cals. 

The first application of pyrites for sulphuric-acid making is 

Z. J, ;prakt. GeoL^ 20, 453-482 ; Ckem. Zentr.^ P- 737 * 

2 J. A?ner. Ckem. Soc., 1904, 26, 555 et seq. 

^ Ckem. and Met Eng.., 1921, 24, 437; J. See. Ckem. ///</., 1921, 
p. 262 A. 
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generally ascribed to a Mr Hill, of Deptford, who in 1 8 1 8 took 
out a patent for itd In France, C16ment-D^sormes seems to 
have made the first proposals and experiments. His trials did 
not, however, succeed, because he believed it necessary to 
increase the combustibility of pyrites by an addition of coal. 
This is both unnecessary, with properly constructed kilns, and 
injurious to the process, owing to the dilution of the gases by 
the carbon dioxide getting into the chambers. Great difficulty 
was experienced in lighting the kilns, as it was attempted to do 
this from below, like an ordinary fire. According to a com- 
munication from Mr Todd (Government Inspector of Alkali 
Works), a workman of his father’s in Cornwall, in 1830, acci- 
dentally discovered the way of lighting the kilns from the top, 
which is practised to this day. The principal merit of intro- 
ducing pyrites is, however, due to Ferret & Son, of Chessy, who 
were led to it by the necessity of desulphurising their cuprous 
pyrites previous to getting the copper, and of condensing the 
gas evolved. There was no question then of supplanting the 
Sicilian sulphur generally. Ferret & Son, with the greatest 
care, inquired into all the conditions necessary for a proper 
combustion of the ore ; and to them the honour rs due of having 
overcome all the difficulties of this problem, and of having 
rendered the process technically useful. As early as 1833 
had burnt iron-pyrites successfully ; and in a patent dated 20th 
November 1835 they described their process, to which their 
partner, Olivier, is said to have given the first impulse. 

These trials at making sulphuric acid from pyrites possessed, 
however, only local interest ; and probably for a long time no 
general attempt to do away with Sicilian brimstone would have 
been made, but for the Neapolitan Government, in 1838, being 
induced to grant a monopoly for the exportation of Sicilian 
sulphur to the Marseilles firm of Taix & Co. This firm at once 
raised the price of brimstone from to £14 per ton, and thus 
would have given a fatal blow to the manufacture of artificial 
soda-ash, just then beginning to take a firm hold, if no other 
source of sulphur had been known, and if such an unnatural 
measure could have been carried out at all. But the attempt 
came too late — ^just after Ferret & Son had proved that the 
pyrites occurring in most industrial countries could be used for 

^ Sorel attributes this honour to his countryman, d’Artigues, in 1793. 
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vitriol-making without any difficulty. The result was to be 
foreseen. Once the discovery of a new source of sulphur had 
become a matter of necessity, there were, within twelve months 
from the rise in the price of brimstone, fifteen patents taken out 
in England for burning pyrites for the purpose of making 
sulphurous acid, and an even larger number for making sulphur 
from pyrites, gypsum, etc. 

According to Muspratt's Chemistry} Thomas Thomson 
was the first in England to point to pyrites in this crisis ; but 
most probably many others at the same time turned to it. So 
much is proved — that Thomas Farmer, of London, was the 
first in England who employed pyrites on a large scale (in 
1839) for the manufacture of sulphuric acid.^ 

E. K. Muspratt states that his father, in 1839 and 1840, 
used large quantities of Wicklow and Welsh pyrites at Liver- 
pool and Newton, the cuprous cinders being sent to the Sutton 
Copper Company at St Helens. 

The Sicilian brimstone monopoly certainly did not last 
long ; diplomatic pressure on the part of England soon led to its 
abolition ; and with the lowering of the price of brimstone most 
works at first returned to its employment. But the ice was now 
broken ; it was known that it was possible to make acid without 
Sicilian brimstone ; the owners of pyrites-mines took pains to 
advance the use of pyrites by low prices ; and thus, in the 
course of the next twenty years, brimstone was gradually, but 
steadily, driven from its place in sulphuric-acid making, in 
proportion as it became dearer. In 1852 brimstone was no 
longer used in Lancashire, but on the Tyne 7580 tons of it 
were still burned. About i860, or a little after, this process 
ceased, and since that time no alkali has been manufactured 
in Great Britain with the employment of brimstone, although 
it is employed a good deal even now for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. 

The decisive point in favour of the use of pyrites was 
that continually increasing quantities of cupriferous ironpyriies 
came into the market, from Spain especially (first in 1859), 
but also from other countries. These had in any case to be 

1 Vol. ii., p. 1023. 

2 Hofman, Report by the Juries^ International Exhibition, 1862, Class 
II., Section A, p. 12. 
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1918. 


Tons. 


Norway .... 
France .... 
Portugal .... 
Spain .... 

Italy 

Other Foreign Countries . 

112,889 

28,003 

695,811 

371,719 

111,173 

2,230,516 

Total . 

836,703 

2,713,408 


In 1919 the importation was 344,457 tons ; for 1920 and 
1921 the quantities were 630,564 (value ;^2, 141,951) and 
288,440 (value ;^'8 18,781) tons respectively. 


In Germany, 

The most important German pyrites-bed is that of Meggen 
in the Siegen district, in Westphalia. The ore has not an 
attractive outward appearance ; its colour is slate-grey ; but it 
burns very well in the kilns, and it would be even more 
valuable if the zinc contained in it did not prevent its burning 
completely. Here are analyses made at the Rhenania Chemical 
Works, as furnished to Lunge by R. Hasenclever in 1902 : — 



a. 

6. 

Average. 

Gangue 

I2«02 

12-96 

12-0 

Sulphur 

41-94 

43-42 

40-0 to 43-0 

Iron .... 

34-92 

35-56 

35-0 

Zinc .... 

7-56 

5-81 

7-0 

Lead .... 

0-38 

not estimated 

0-3 to 0-5 

Lime .... 

0-50 

,, 

o-i „ 0-5 

Arsenic 

trace 

0-05 

trace ,, 0-05 

Total 

97-32 

97-8o 



The average represents 12 per cent, gangue, 75 per cent 
iron-pyrites (FeSg), 10-5 per cent zinc-blende (ZnS), together 
97-5- 

Jurisch^ quotes a number of analyses of Westphalian 
pyrites, by F. Quincke, for the year 1892. In these the 

1 Schwefelsdure-fabrikation^ p. 14 seq. 
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sulphur varied from 41 to 46-75 per cent, iron from 29-55 to 
36*16 per cent, zinc from 8*2 to 19*41 per cent, lead from 
0*3 to 1*7 per cent, arsenic from o*i to 0-2 per cent, besides 
silica, alumina, lime, magnesia, manganese, alkalies, and small 
quantities of other substances. 

The same source quotes analyses of pyrites from Bensberg 
(46-86 per cent S), Aachen (46.0 per cent), Rammelsberg 
(44-65 to 48*4 per cent), Freiberg (52*20 per cent). 

The following is a complete analysis by Fresenius of ore 
from the Philippine pit belonging to the Sicilia Mining Com- 
pany at Meggen, made in 1898 : — 


Iron . . . . . . .34-89 

Zinc ....... 8-38 

Manganese . . . . . . o* 1 5 5 

Cobalt and Nickel ..... 0-024 

Lead ....... 0-298 

Alumina ....... trace 

Lime 1-41 

Magnesia . . . . . . 0-75 

Sulphur . . . . . . .44-55 

Arsenic ....... 0-07 

Carbon dioxide . . . . . . 1-90 

Phosphorus peroxide ..... trace 

Gangue . . . . . . . 5-83 

Oxygen as Sulphate, Thiosulphate, etc., and 

traces of other substances . . . 1*743 


100-000 


The bed of Schwelm in Westphalia, in the Devonian forma- 
tion, has a thickness of from i.o to 33 ft., over a surface of 
nearly 150 acres, and is covered by rich iron-ore; the pyrites 
itself consists of two-thirds powder mixed with well-crystallised 
pieces. The ore contains about 40 per cent, sulphur, and more 
or less clay, which is removed by washing ; after this it is 
sold to the vitriol-makers, who like it on account of its freedom 
from arsenic ; ^ Hjelt, however, found more arsenic in it than 
in Meggen pyrites. 

The production of pyrites in Germany in 1913 was 
268,600 tons; in 1917, 803,700 tons; in 1919, 381,400 
tons; and in 1920, 436,300 tons. 


1 DingL polyf. 228, 283. 
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In Austria-Hungary. 

^ Htingary possesses large beds of pyrites at 
Sc:lT|e:£"Yioitz and Schmolnitz in Hungary, in Styria, and Tyrol. 

from Schemnitz contains on an average 47 to 48 
pcir 2^ to 40 per cent P'e, 0*58 per cent. Cu, 1-5 to 2 

Per o^ot. Zn, besides lead, silver (81 grams per ton), and gold 
g’lra.rrxs per ton). Schmolnitz ore contains 44 to 48 per 
S, o-^ to 0*6 per cent. Cu, 2 to 3 per cent. Zn. Jurisch 
(fVoiTX whose Schwefelsdure-fabrikation, p. 18, the above is taken) 
<li4otos 3.n. analysis of Schmolnitz pyrites with 48*89 per cent. S, 
0-33 p^r* oent Cu, 0*14 per cent As ; 70,000 or 80,000 tons 
oF pyrites are obtained per annum. 

/Vt IDavidsthal, in Bohemia, pyrites is found containing 49 
per c^ent. of S with 6 per cent carbon. It is used for manu- 
SO^ by the contact process. 

gives crystallographic descriptions of iron-pyrites 
fro on va.rious Hungarian localities. Crystals (penetrated by 
cjria.rt:2:) from Caungdny on analysis by K. Emszt gave : — 

OFe. As. Ni. S. SiO. Total. 

45.36 trace 0-05 51-61 2-84 99*86 

In Tyrol pyrites is found testing 40*5 to 41*3 per 
creiot. S. 

Ini Styria,^ in the Saun valley, a number of beds of very 
poro buit easily decomposable pyrites occur in the clay 
porphyry, with a percentage of 48 to 52 of sulphur. It is 
osod irt tine chemical works at Hrastnigg and in Bohemia. 


In Belgium. 

In S^lgium a rich pyrites is met with, the great friability 
a-od softness of which do not tell in its favour. The following 
a.ro a.nia.lyses of this pyrites : — 

^ JkTzyst. Min.^ 1910, 48, 441-442 ; from Foldtani Kozlong, 1908, 

SB, 3 7 ^-: 2 Q 4 , 405-423 Chem. Soc., 1911, 2, 46. 

^ Z. f. d. chem. Grossgewerbe^ 2, 567. 
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a. 

i. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

Sulphur 

42-80 

35*50 

46-20 

45-01 

50-00 

4S-6 o 

Iron .... 

36-70 

38.60 

40*50 

39-68 

43.61 

38-62 

Ferric oxide . 

7*23 

4.24 

2-20 


... 

0-18 


Oxygen in ferric oxide . 


0*65 

... 

0-32 

6-00 

Lead .... 

0*92 

0-41 

0-37 



Zinc .... 

, 0-40 

5*26 

0-22 

1-80 

i'7S 


Arsenic .... 

0-20 

0*31 

0-41 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Thallium 

.. . 


trace 



Alumina 

trace 






Silica .... 

8- 86 

14-90 

9-10 

12-23 

2-85 

9-00 

Carbonic acid 





0-73 


Calcium carbonate 

0*84 

trace 




0*11 

Lirae . . • . 


... 


0-25 

0-92 

0.36 

Water .... 

1*46 

1 0-56 

0*42 

0,25 

0*10 

Total 

99*41 

i 100-02 

i ' , 

99-46 

99.91 

100*14 

99- S9 


(a, b, and c by Claphani in Richardson and Watts’ Che 7 ntcd 
Technology, i., part iii., p. 14; d, pyrites from Rodieux 
near Spa ; e, from Santon’s pit on the Meuse, both by Fattinson, 
loc. cit ; /, by MacCulloch, CJiem, News, xxvii., p. 125.) 

The Belgian pyrites is usually only got as a by-product in 
obtaining lead- and zinc-ores in the provinces of Lidge and 
Namur; it is either microcrystalline or crystalline, or in bulbous 
pieces with a concentrically fibrous structure. Its quality 
varies very much. It is mostly used locally and in the north 
of France. 

In France. 

In France the principal deposits of pyrites are those of the 
Rhone (Chessy and Sain-Bel) and of the South (Gard and 
Ard^che), The Rhone beds exist on both banks of the 
Brevenne, a tributary of the Saone, on a width of 4 or 5 miles. 
The bed on the left bank is that of Chessy, about 6 miles long 
and several yards thick. This pyrites is bright yellow, very 
crystalline and friable. When first got it contained 4 or 5 per 
cent, of copper; but the cuprous vein has run out, and the 
non-cuprous ore on this side has nearly ceased to be worked. 
The beds on the right bank are those of Sain-Bel or Sourcieux. 
The northern part furnishes a more compact ore than that from 
Chessy. Most of it is non-cuprous, but there is also a vein 
with 4 or 5 per cent, copper ; the gangue is mostly sulphate 
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of baryta. Much more important is the southern part of this 
bed, the “ masse de Bibost.’' The ore is here very rich in 
sulphur, green with yellow reflection, and very friable, so that 
there is almost as much smalls as lumps ; the gangue is almost 
entirely siliceous. The beds in the south of France are more 
numerous, but much less important. The most considerable 
mine is that of Saint-Julien-de-Valgalgues, in the Ddpartement 
du Gard ; there is another mine at Soyons, in the Ard^che. 
The other French mines are of little importance. A detailed 
description of the French pyrites-mines has been given by 
Girard and Morin.^ 

According to Scheurer-Kestner,^ the pyrites from Chessy 
and Sain-Bel contains 45 to 48 per cent, of sulphur with very 
little arsenic and selenium ; that from Chessy also i or 2 
per cent of copper and zinc. The copper is obtained from 
the cinders, at least at the Chessy works, by allowing them 
to lie for a time and moistening them : the liquid running off 
contains copper and zinc sulphates ; and the copper is got 
from it by cementation. Nearly all French works, as well 
as those in Alsace and Switzerland, obtain their ore from those 
two pits ; only the works at Gard and Marseilles get it from 
Alais, where the pyrites contains 38 to 42 per cent, of sulphur; 
a few factories in the north of France use Belgian pyrites, 
those in the south use Spanish pyrites. 

The production of pyrites in France was: — In 1910, 
250,432 tons ; in 19 1 1, 240,000 tons ; in 1919, 1 18,703 tons ; 
in 1920, 132,443 tons. 

The importation into France : — 1900, 92,000 tons ; 1905, 
251,000; 1906, 364,000; 1907, 331,000; 1908, 307,000; 
1909, 235,000 ; 1910, 270,000 ; 191 1, 450,000. 

The exportation since 1900 has been nil. 


In Italy, 

Italy possesses beds of pyrites in several places. Those 
occurring in the province of Bergamo, tested in Vienna,^ are 
composed as follows : — 

^ Comptes re 7 id.^ 1875, 81, 190; Ann. Chun. Phys. [5], 7, 229. 

2 Wurst, Diet, de Chirnie^ 2, 138. 

2 Wagner’s Jahresber.^ 1879, P* 272. 
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Ilfdoltu 

Pns.HtH’ra 

H, (ilUHCppO 

Vallaisl i«' 5 i 


<iuurry. 

(luarry. 

| 4 t. 

|,it. 

Iron .... 

36-29 

41-72 

48-.?5 

35.79 

Copper .... 

trace 

trace 

(>•07 

1 •0*1 

Zinc .... 

trace 

... 

0-iK 


Lead .... 

... 

... 


Ir.trr 

Silver .... 


... 



Sulphur .... 

39*32 

44 -.?<» 

3097 

41*0 

Arsenic .... 

0*53 

c> 14 


f.#» 1 H 

Alumina .... 

2*37 

1-28 

I -86 

1-25 

Lime .... 

5-89 

0-SH 

' 1*71.1 


Magnesia 

0-66 

0.39 

0*14 

ri' In 

Silica .... 

7-i6 

9-68 


Illspl 

CO2, Oancl IlaOCbydifif.) 

7.78 

1*55 

6*28 

1 

Total . 

I CO- 00 

j 


If 


In the Val d’ Aosta there are several mines* some <jf ivhich 
contain a strongly arsenical pyrites. 

Those at Brosso, near Ivrca* belonging to Messrs Sclojiis S: 
Co., yield pyrites containing very little arsenic : present otiljiiii 
about 20,000 tons per annum. One quality contains 4K or 49 
per cent, of sulphur and 0-2 of arsenic, the other nc?arly §a of 
sulphur and only traces of ar.senic It is too mcplrisive for 
burning in lumps, but excellent for burning as smalk Anoiher 
mine is at St Didicr in the same valley. This Aostu pyrile?i 
mostly requires special contrivances for getting rkl of the arsenic: 
in burning ; the cinders are worked for copper, silver, 
gold. 

Pyrites in quantity is also found at Agorcio (Caclorc), Smtri 
Levante, and of very good quality in Sicily. 

The quantity of iron- and copper-pyrites prodiiccd in Italy 
for the years 1915 to 1921 is as follows:— 

10M. imo. I9i7.t 10J8. iw i«3i, 

369,320 410,290 500,782 482,060 372,474 44»,f»o 


In Sweden. 

Swedish pyrites, from Fahlun, varies between 43 aiiti 4H jwr 
cent, of sulphur. This ore is obtained a.s a by-product in fbo 
getting of copper-ore.s, and is said to exist in enornifnis rjuaulity ; 
but, owing to the difficulty of transit, its exjxirtation docs not 
pay. It is said to burn well. 
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Analyses of Swedish Pyrites, 



PattinHon. Browell and Marreco. 

Siilpluir 

43*70 

38.05 

Iron 

39*01 

42-80 

Co|)per , 

o-6o 

1.50 

Lead 

o- 1 2 

Zinc 

2.57 


Lime . 

0*85 


Magnesia 

0*69 


Artsenic . 

trace 


Insoluble 

U.66 

12-16 

Oxygen, as . 

. 0.22 ( 

t and loss 

} S -49 

Water . 

. ■ . 0-20 

... 


99-62 

100-00 

Production of Pyrites in Sweden, 


Wm UU4. 11115. 

une. 1917 . 1018. 1010. 

1920 . 


35,ocx> 34420 33,313 76,324 97 i ^50 142,660 141,180 108,770 107,326 tons. 


In Norway, 

In Norway there exist very large beds of pyrites, many of 
them containing copper, and the mineral constitutes one of the 
leading exports of the country. Of the many pits formerly 
worked there, all those had to stop which produced ores with 
only from 35 to 40 per cent, of sulphur. The richer ores, even 
those free from copper, have maintained their position to some 
extent, because they burn well, are easily lighted, keep the 
heat well, do not “scar,’' etc. They are mostly hard and 
difficult to break. The most considerable pits are those of 
Ytteroen, which export vid Drontheim ; they supply 6000 to 
8000 tons per annum. Norwegian pyrites contains very little 
arsenic. Other pits exist thirty miles from Drontheim, on the 
liardaiiger P'jord, near Bergen, etc. The Norwegian pyrites is 
more in favour as a sulphur-ore (although troublesome to break) 
than as a copper-ore. 
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Analyses of Norwegian Pyrites. 



Patfcinson. 

MacCullocli. 

f 

Ytteriien ore. 

Drontlieim ore. 

I. 

II. 

Sulphur 

44 - 5 ° 

50-60 

46-15 

38-17 

Iron .... 

39-22 

44-62 

44*20 

32-80 

Copper 

i-8o 

trace 

1-20 

I-IO 

Zinc .... 

1-18 

1-34 

2*10 

2-32 

Lead .... 


trace 



Lime .... 

2-10 

trace 



Calcium carbonate 



2*55 

11-90 

Magnesia . 

O-OI 

trace 



Magnesium carbonate 




I -08 

Carbonic acid 

1-65 




Arsenic 




trace 

Insoluble . 

9-08 

3*15 

3*20 

12-20 

Oxygen, as Fe203 

0*45 




Moisture . 

0-17 

0-20 

0*40 

0-25 

Total 

TOO- 16 

99-91 

99-80 

99 -S 2 


The following information is due to Mr Knudsen, manager 
of the Sulitjelma mine (through Hasenclever). Norway ex- 
ported in 1901 about 90,000 tons pyrites from the following 
pits : — 

Sulitjelma, near Bodoe . 35 to 36,000 tons with 45 p.c. sulphur. 

Killingdal . . . 25,000 „ 43 to 44 p.c. sulphur. 

Rdros, near Trondhjem . 15,000 „ 43 „ 44 ,, 

Bossmo „ . 15,000 „ 48 „ 50 

By far the largest mine is the first mentioned, which has 
sufficient ore reserves to last for centuries. It contains very 
little arsenic. Much ore, richer in copper and poorer in sulphur, 
is also smelted on the spot. The ore from Killingdal and Roros 
is also cuprous ; and that from Bossmo is free from copper, 
with traces of arsenic. 

The following mines, Foldal, Vaarteigen, and Nudal, give a 
pyrites containing 43 to 44 per cent. S, and at most 2-5 per 
cent Cu. 

The deposits in the Orong district are estimated at 16 to 
18 million tons, but they have not been utilised owing to 
absence of railway facilities, and several years must elapse 
before they can be worked. 
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Rich deposits have been found in Kongswold Hjerkinn, 
in West Norway, which extend over 1600 metres, and are 
estimated to contain eight million tons of good ore. 

Sebelien ^ makes detailed statements on the pyrites industry 
of Norway, of which we give a short abstract. The Foldalens 
Verk produces pyrites containing on an average 1*85 per cent, 
copper and 46 per cent, sulphur. The Orong-Grube has pyrites 
beds north of Trondhjem, at Ogersviken, and near the Swedish 
frontier at Joma ; the latter yields an ore containing little copper, 
but 44 per cent, sulphur. The Orkla Company possesses pyrites 
beds in Meldalen, some of which have been worked since the 
I yth century for copper, of which the washed pyrites contains 
from 5 to 8 per cent. The Rdstvangen Co. has pits at a height 
of 950 to 1300 metres above the sea-level ; the pyrites has been 
worked since 1908. That which is exported contains 2*4 to 
3*4 per cent, copper, 42 to 46 per cent, sulphur; and, per ton, 
0‘3 to 2*0 grams Au and 10 to 80 grams Ag. 

Falkenberg ^ discusses in detail the geology and petrography 
of the pyrites beds in South Norway. 


Total Production of Pyrites in Nortvay. 

1912 . 1013 . 1914 . 1915 . 1917 . 1918 . 1919 . 

464,326 441,291 414,886 513,335 295,354 332,240 312,930 tons. 


Production of Cuprous Pyrites in Norway. 

1914 . 1915 . 1916 . 1917 . 1918 . 1919 . 

407,000 462,400 257,300 269,350 275,850 267,750 tons. 


Exports of Cuprous and Noji-cuprous Pyrites from Norway, 



1913 . 

1914 - 

1916 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

U.K. 

26,251 

40,892 

46.773 

89.518 

I 3 «.i 34 

8.750 

60,730 

40,220 

112,350 

91,700 

210,450 

7.450 

154.440 

75.250 

84,500 

10,900 

1 15,500 
21,850 

4,100 

8,900 

101,700 

50,800 

1 

103,700 

94,000 

4,450 

42,250 

11,400 

3,200 

107,000 

1,320 

73,700 

4,950 


1 Chem. Zeit..^ 1914, p. 1119. 

2 Z, prakt, Geol.^ 1914, P- 10 5- 
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The figures for 1913 to 1917 include both cuprous and 
non-cuprous pyrites. The figures for 1918 to 1920 include 
only cuprous pyrites. Of non-cuprous pyrites, 37, i/S tons 
were exported in 1918, and 39,850 tons were exported in 
1919. 

In Russia, 


In Russia a good many beds of pyrites exist, some of which 
are utilised for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, especially 
those in the Ural. The Russian pyrites beds are enumerated 
in Chem. Trade 19 ii, xlix., p. 29, and L, p. 71 ; and in 
Eng. and Min. World, r4th October 1911. Pyrites is found 
in Central and South Russia, and in the Caucasus, but most 
of it in the Ural districts, far from the centres of chemical 
industry. It contains about 30 per cent S and much carbon, 
which makes it unsuitable for the production of sulphuric acid 
by the contact process. The Ural pyrites splits in roasting 
and gives off much dust. In 1908 the production in the 
Ural was 50,000 tons, in Central Russia 2500 tons, in the 
Caucasus about 5000 tons: total, 57,500 tons. 

The productions, etc., are : — 


1908 

Production. 

Importation. 

90,000 

Consumption. 

1910 

50,000 

I 10,000 

... 

I9I I 


1 1 5,000 


1912 

130,000 

145,000 

256,000 


According to the Chem. Trade /., 1915, p. 489, two beds of 
cuprous pyrites have been discovered 18 miles from Elisa- 
vetpol, one of which is already worked and yields per day 
16 tons ore of 48 to 53 per cent sulphur, which goes to the 
factories at Baku. 

In Greece. 


According to the Chem. Trade vol. xlvii., 1921, p. 453, 
the Greek pyrites mines near Kassandra on the Chalcidice 
Peninsula are again in full swing, and may attain an annual 
output of 200,000 tons. Since Greece herself requires barely 
500 tons, large quantities will be available for export The 
pyrites is said to be entirely free from arsenic and to have a 
guaranteed sulphur content of between 48 and 5 i per cent 
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In Spain and Portugal. 

Spain and Portugal possess the largest known beds of 
pyrites. Much of it is cupriferous, and all of it is distinguished 
by its very good behaviour in burners ; so that the burners 
have been built very much lower for it, and much labour is 
saved. This pyrites has only been worked again since 1855 ; 
but the Romans, and before them the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, knew it very well, as is shown by many traces. 
The bed, however, was at that time only worked where it was 
richest in copper. According to Schonichen ^ all the beds are 
within a belt of 5 leagues width, reaching, parallel to the 
Sierra Morena, from the western frontier of the province of 
Seville, across the hilly country situated to the south of this, 
right through Portugal to the Atlantic Ocean — a distance of 
30 leagues. The prevailing rocks in that country are clay- 
slate and crystalline slates ; but parallel to the granitic tract 
of the Sierra Morena, felsite- porphyry and quartzite have 
broken through the slate, and only in the neighbourhood of 
such dykes are the pyrites-beds found. Their shape is that of 
large lenticular pockets in the metamorphic clay-slate, from 20 
to 36 fathoms thick, and extending to a length of 170 to 260 
fathoms. The whole bed is filled with pure pyrites, without any 
visible gangue. The ore is in a few places found at only i or 2 
fathoms below the surface, undecomposed, and in a sandy state, 
so that it can be got by daylight work. In other places the 
zone of decomposition reaches from 10 to 50 fathoms down- 
wards. The percentage of copper varies from 2 \ to 40 ; but 
ores with more than 10 per cent, of copper are only contained 
in small vertical zones within the large masses. Only these 
“ black ores were the object of the mining operations on the 
part of the Phoenicians and Romans. The quantity of pyrites 
existing there is almost inexhaustible, and can certainly supply 
the world's requirements of both copper and sulphur for 
thousands of years to come. 

Special highways, and latterly also railways, have been 
made in order to facilitate communication with the ports 
of Huelva, San Lucar du Guadiana, and Pomaron ; but a 


1 Dingl. polyt, J., 170, 448. 
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? 

1 great deal of the ore is still conveyed for some distance hy 

mules. 

Of the various companies which had been fonnccl for work- 
I ing this ore, most have ceased to exist ; and only four or five 

’ remain, all of them in English and French hands. 1 he sniallcst 

of these is the Buitron Pyrites Company, winch works the rnifies 
of Buitron and Poderosa. The Tharsis Sulphur and C f^pper 
’ Company possesses much more extensive mines, a railway of its 

i own, a wharf at Huelva, and also a number of works in iMif^Iand 

I and Scotland for the wet extraction of the copper from tlie 

I cinders returned to them. The Tharsis ore is very goocl, 

I but very soft, and makes much dust in breaking. 1 lie San 

? Domingo mine lies in Portuguese territory ; its ore is kncnin 

I as Mason’s ore, and is considered superior to all otliers, so tliat 

I it commands a better price. The last, but largc?st, of these 

I companies is the Rio Tinto Company, which lias tlirown hucIi 

I large quantities of pyrite.s’ into the English market that, from 

1 1875 to 1876, prices receded by more than one-tliircl Its 

I ore is also of excellent quality. The mines of Carpio and 

1 Lagunazo, in the province of Huelva, arc not )et worked for 

exportation. 

The Spanish (and Portuguese) pyrites never corilains less 
I than 46 and up to 50 per cent, of sulphur, besides 3 to ^j| per 

j cent, of copper, which, however, by most of the English buyers, 

I is not bought, but returned in kind to the seller in the* shape of 

1 cinders from the pyrites-burners. The value of the Oipper (if 

bought) is still fixed by the so-called Cornish assay fkil i\ 
a process of dry assaying known only to a few assayers liviiig 
at Redruth and other places in Cornwall, the great inaccuracy of 
If which is perfectly well known to all parties concerned : it sbmi s, 

:* for instance, only 2 per cent, if 4 per cent is actually jire*4*iit ; 

i and from this difference the buyer must pay t!ic: cost of 

j extracting the copper and his own profit, since the price In lie 

: paid for the copper in tJw ore by Cornish assay is sofiieflfiirs 

higher than the value of a similar quantity of copper mfirfl 
This remarkably irrational system has not hitherto been done 
away with for sales. 

The ore of three principal companies is very similar in 

composition ; its analysis is as follows 
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Pattinson. 

Claudet 

(San 

Domingo 

ore). 

MacCullocli 

(San 

Domingo 

ore). 

Sulphur 


48-00 

49-60 

44-60 

49-30 

49-00 

49-80 

Iron . 


40-74 

42-88 

3870 

41-41 

43-55 

42-88 

Copper 


3-42 

2-26 

3-80 

S-8i 

3-20 

2-26 

Lead . 


0-82 

0-52 

0-58 

0-66 

0-93 


Zinc . 


trace 

O-IO 

0-30 

trace 

0-35 

O-IO 

Lime , 


0-21 

0-18 

0-14 

0-14 

O-IO 

0-18 

Magnesia 


o-o8 

trace 

trace 

trace 



Thallium 


trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 



Arsenic 


0-21 

0-28 

0-26 

0-31 

0-47 

0-28 

Insoluble 


5-67 

2-94 

II-IO 

2-00 

0-63 

2-94 

Oxygen, as 

1 ^ 2^3 

0-09 

0-15 

0-23 

0-25 

1-07 


Moisture 

• 

0*91 

0-95 

0-17 

0-05 

0-70 

0-95 

Total 

• 

100-15 

99-86 

99-88 

99-93 

100-00 

99-39 


The following analyses represent the average quality : — 



Rio Tinto. 

7 ^ 

S. Domingo. 

Tharsis. 

Bartlett. 

( 

Cumenge. 

Caron. 

Rivista 
Min. 23. 

r 

Pattinson. 

N 

Bartlett. 

Sulphur 

48-00 

507 

49-00 

49-90 

49-8o 

47-50 

Iron . 

40-00 

41*3 

43-55 

41-41 

43-55 

41-92 

Copper 

3*42 

3-5 

3-20 

2-46 

3-20 

4-21 

Lead . 

0-82 


0*93 

0-98 

0-93 

1.52 

Zinc . 

trace 


0*35 

0-44 

0-35 

0-22 

Arsenic 

0-21 

... 

0-47 

0-55 

0-47 

0-38 


A pyrites-mine has been opened in Spain, called St Mardy 
Tinto Santarossa, Its product has been found by Lunge and 
BanzigerHo contain 0*85 percent, moisture, 5 *20 insoluble, 43-87 
sulphur, 42-12 iron, 1-09 arsenic, 2-15 antimony, 3-17 copper. 

Some kinds of Spanish pyrites are in bad repute with the 
manufacturers as explosive,” or “ detonating,” because they 
decrepitate in the kilns shortly after lighting, with loud detona- 
tions, and thereby make so much fine powder that the burners 
are stopped up and ‘‘ scars ” are formed. The reason of this 
detonating property is probably to be sought in the presence of 
hydrated silicates (zeolites) in the ore. Best and the United 
Alkali Co. (B. P. 7915 of 1905) subject such pyrites to a 
preliminary heating by means of an apparatus, shown in the 
specification, before charging it in the pyrites-burners. 

^ Z. angew, Chem,^ 1896, p. 421. 




,VfA 1 ‘KUlAI,S <»F 


^***huric acid manufacture 




mt., the- “leached ores” 

.md r-.u.-uun, Ih.-.. Spain, especially Rio Tinto 

ti- « I. I e:?cposed to the weather and 

tlifii wifli mMirr* in 

I.; !. *1 * i ^ order to extract the copper, of 

ttiIJMI Ihry rrl.illl ttfllv Cl* 1 ^ 

» 4 I *4 105 per cent. They test 49 or 50 

|ir| trill. Mlltiliiir 111 lilt:* cir\.r ^ , 

I , ^ * , . ' ^ta.te, but they generally contain 

I |»rf criil. w.i|f,^r^ .-t . / ^ / 1 

* I . . *** trie pyrites-burners they make 

vnr iiitirli .1-4 ihrv are ^ 1 r • t_i 

I ^ veryr porous and friable. 

^ *«-ver 3 .g'e percentage of arsenic in 

h}i 4 iir 4 i Mtr^i n ^ 

I »i||i yij little* c>r no copper is also found in Spain. 

Cliiciif tlictir%| tiiat of the Aguas Tenidas mine, 

c«iiilriifiiii|; ir«fi |.f«*r cent,, sulphur 53-15 per cent, silica 

I'ri I, rill , rf»|i|>er, selenium, silver and gold traces, 

ll j.^ mM ill llir f#f liimps and smalls. It burns very 

C4*»ily ilriwfi |ui ci*5 per cent, of sulphur, so that the 

cinders* wliirli ^#^*5 |>er cent, of metallic iron, and no 

ctiji|»i:ri jififH|ilitirii\ c^r 5 ^tnc, are very valuable for blast- 

fiirn»ic:c^. I tic have exiceeded 200,000 tons, but 

frir Sfiine liiiic very lit I It* conae into the market owing to an 

ucciikfil ill itie ftiifir* 

II, |. Diivii t'if Vnrk, one of the principal importers of 

|iyrili?,H in the Utiilr*! Suttes, g^ives the following analyses of 
very liiird nrcs containing but little copper : — 




Balmacca. 

San Tolmo. 

:• % 

< i S »*77 

50.19 

46*40 

1 I'r , 

4 S-S 3 

45 - 6 i 

40*11 



0*20 

1*90 

] *11 , 

, . i 1*90 

3-00 

11*27 


i ? 

I 

? 

none 


Tilt! ft'illfimiiiij 
jiyrile» fiiiil t«*ji|«r4iyiilc?s 
lifici 191 fi* 

itr\ « 


hIiow ttie output of unwashed iron- 
district of Huelva in 


in the 


1916 . 

1,023,951 

669,642 

160,773 

I 14,020 


1916. 

1,477,726 

676,285 

238,255 

208,058 


^ arm . Tra - i ^ y ^, 1 9^7, p. 323. 
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Penn C'opper . 

320,594 

159,268 

Ksperaiizji Copper . 

81,055 

107,558 

Still Platon 

40797 

62,044 

Huelva Copper 

51,059 

49,276 

Ollier ccniccms 

62,337 

HO, 580 

l*otal 

. 2,325,228 

3,089,050 


According' to the /. Soc\ Ckem. Ind^ 1922, p. 2 2 6k, the 
sales c^f pyrites produced in the Spanish province of Huelva 
anrioiirited to 67 1,645 metric tons, compared with 754,713 t. 
and 1,698,972 t in the same period of 1920 and 1913 re- 
spectively ; sales fell from 3,937,945 in 1913 to 1,509,426 t 
in 1920. This decline of roughly 60 per cent, in the exports 
is due to the economic situation in Europe, and to the develop- 
ment of domestic resources of sulphur in the United States. 
Germany, although buying smaller quantitie.s, is still the chief 
consuiner. The distribution of the exports in 1913 and 1920 
is m follows 


Ueniiany and Holland 

IIHJ. 

. 1,051,885 

im. 

326,816 

PVance .... 

. 487,212 

269,539 

Kogland 

627,229 

504,814 

United States 

783,504 

229,850 

Belgiunt 

182,201 

66,201 

Benmiark 

I 2,083 

20,465 

Australia 

10,158 


Scandinavia . 

31,338 

3 ', 187 

Other countries 

138,964 

7,329 


The consumption in Spain represents only about 5 per cent 
of the total sales, viz. 73,371 t in 1913, and 53,225 t. in 1920. 
The following is the analysis of ordinary Pefia washed fines: — 


H 


. 45'38 

Mm .... 

trace 

Fc 


. 40*09 

CaO .... 

3 ) 

Cti 


*24 

Pb .... 

•22 

ikiSCl. . 

. * 

8*70 

Pi .... 

•002 

SiO.. . 

• 

2*55 

Ni and Co . 

.07 

Fc, MgC), and C . 

•24 

lip .... 

•20 

Ah 

. 

*06 1 

Soluble Sulphates (Oxygen) 

1*23 

7m 


.80 




Owing to the high content of barium sulphate the burnt 
cinders from this class of ore are of rather inferior quality ; the 
arsenic content is, however, fairly low. 

The l%pcranza Copper and Sulphur Co., Ltd., for the year 
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1920 mined 71,176 tons of pyrites against 34,729 in 1919; 
the shipments at Huelva being 82,970 tons for 1920 against 
33,996 in 1919. 

Enormous quantities of cuprous pyrites are roasted and 
worked for copper in Spain, without utilising the sulphur. 

The total export from Spain in 1913 was 2,858,000 tons, 
and the production 3,120,000 tons. 

In the Z. angetv, Chem,^ 1905, p. 759 , the following state* 
ments are made on Spanish pyrites. New facilities for shipping 
ore have been provided at Huelva and at some new railway 
stations. At Huelva in 1904 about two million tons of pyrites 
have been shipped. The Tharsis Co., the Rio Tinto Co., and 
the Buitron Co. have opened out new mines. The Rio Tinto 
Co. was erecting superphosphate works to utilise the excess of 
their ore. 

According to Reusch ^ the Rio Tinto Co. has discovered 
new beds of pyrites which allow it to maintain the present pro- 
duction for another hundred years ; so also has the Tharsis Co, 
which will be able to supply several millions of tons of pyrites 
in excess of what it had counted upon four years previously. 

Ill the United States of America. 

The United States of America are very rich in pyrites, and 
the following information is taken from the Mineral Resources 
for 1917 and 1918 : — 

Production and Value in $ of Pyrites in 1917-18 (in Long Tons). 



1917. 

1918. 

California . 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Ohio . 

Virginia 

Other States 

New York . 
Missouri 

Colorado 

Tons. 

115,817 

23.242 

24,596 

13,218 

170,382 

115,407 

*. 

333,501 

155.560 

89,998 

29,557 

1,378,043 

498,776(0) 

Tons. 
111,861 
3L3I5 
24,369 ■ 
9,845 
143,427 

53,204(3) 

63,982 

7,674 

18,817 

#. 

501,541 

268,797 

85,659 

40,215 

841,177 

299,254 

422,958 

69,202 

115,712 

Totals . 

462,662 

2,485,435 

464.494 

2,644,515 


[a) Includes Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

[ 5 ) Includes Alabama, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

1 C/tem. Zeit.y 1906, p. 326. 
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The United States Geological Survey has made, and is 
making, investigations of the many deposits, and the reader is 
referred to the record loc. cit. 

The States are divided into four main areas. These are : 
from east to west, the Appalachian Mountain region ; the 
interior States ; the Rocky Mountain States ; and the Coast 
ranges. 

Full particulars are given of the deposits in the various 
States, with the names of the companies working them. 

Ektel ^ describes a new occurrence of pyrites, the Chestatee 
lode, in Lumpkin County, Gainsville, Ga., 30 ft. thick, and 
proved for 250 ft Composition : 43*52 per cent S, 39*70 Fe, 
3*09 Cu, 0*72 Zn, 2‘53 Al, 0*43 MgO, 710 As, 9-26 sand, etc, 
0*36 moisture. 

The absence of arsenic in most American pyrites (as far as 
it is now worked) is a remarkable feature. 

K. F. Stahl ^ quotes analyses of American pyrites. No. r 
is from Tallapoosa Mine, Georgia, 1882; No. 2 from Rogers 
Mine, Paulding County, Dallas, Ga.; No. 3 from Sulphur 
Mines Co. of Virginia, Louisa County, 1884; No. 4, Peru 
Zinc Co,, La Salle, III ; No, 5 from Dodgeville, Wis. ; No. 6, 
from the same mine as No. 3, 1891 ; No. 7, Davis Sulphur 
Ore Co., Franklin County, Mass., 1891. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 

Water . 



2.9 



1*3 

0*8 

Sulphur 

45*1 

37-6 

37-1 

50-2 

43*7 

40-6 

42-4 

Iran . 


40-6 

41*5 

... 


37*3 

35*4 

Copj>er 

3*1 

5-2 

0*6 



I-O 

1-4 

Zinc . 

3*0 ' 

4-5 

0*8 



1.9 

5-5 

Cadmium 

O-I 

0*01 

? 



? 

? 

Insoluble 

2*9 

9-5 

34*7 


1-4 

10.5 

5*1 

Arsenic 

? 

? 

o«a 2 



trace 

trace 


We quote from the volumes of the U.S. Geological Snrvey the 
production and imports of pyrites in the United States, in long 
tons of 2240 lb. : — 

^ U.S. Geol. Surzfey Bull.^ No. 213 , p. 62 . 

2 Z. angew. CAent.^ ^^93? P- 54- 
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Year. 

Production. 

Importfj. 

1911 

299,904 

1,006,310 

1912 

350.929 

970,785 

1913 

341.33^^ 

850,592 

1914 

336,662 

1,026,716 

1915 

394,124 

964,634 

1916 

423,662 

1,244,662 

1917 

462,662 

976,340 

1918 

464,494 

498,766 

1919 

420,647 

388.973 

1920 

310.777 

332,606 

1921 

157,118 

216,229 


In Canada. 

In Canada there are two mines ; the Albert mine and the 
Crown mine. They supplied the first pyrites used in the 
United States for making oil of vitriol. Sulphur 40-0 per 
cent, iron 35-0, copper 4-0, silica 20-o. 

The production of pyrites in Canada for the yeans 1912 to 
1919 is given in the Annual Reports, as below : — 

1912. 1918. 1914. l!Uf.. IS'lfi. 

79,700 158,566 224>958 296,910 3CJ9,4ii 

1917. 1918. 1919. l»a<). 

413,698 4*6.649 177,487 174,744 

The average per cent of sulphur for 1917 was 3 7- 2 

The average per cent of sulphur for 1918 was 38-0. 

The average per cent of sulphur for 1920 was 3 8 * 7 - 

The exports of pyrites from Canada as shown in the 

Annual Reports are as follows, along with the value : — 


1914. 


1915. 
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A special pamphlet on pyrites in Canada has been published 
by A. W. G. Wilson, in 1912, at Ottawa. 

The world’s pre-war annual consumption of pyrites was 
about 7,000,000 tons : — 


United States .... 

1,300,000 

Germany ..... 

1,200,000 

Great Britain and Ireland 

810,000 

France ..... 

700,000 

Other Countries .... 

2,990,000 

Total 

7,000,000 


Price of Pyrites. 

The price paid for pyrites in the English trade is usually 
based on the actual sulphur content as found by analysis of 
the ore. Each one per cent of sulphur is taken as a unit, and 
the price being fixed per unit, the price per ton of pyrites 
is the product of the two. Thus, if the sulphur content be 
48*5 per cent and the basis price 6d. per unit, the price per 
ton of ore is 48-5 X 6d. = 24s. 3d. 

Another method is for the price per ton to be paid for a 
given sulphur content, subject to adjustment at so much per 
unit above or below this figure. 

Unless there is a copper extraction plant at the sulphuric 
acid works, the copper value in the case of cuprous ore does 
not concern the acid manufacturer ; he would usually be 
required under the purchase terms to put the resulting cinders 
on rails at his own expense, to the order of the supplier. 
This would also hold good in the case of non-cuprous or 
washed pyrites, unless otherwise agreed between buyer and 
seller. 

Value of Poor and Rich Pyrites, 

To the acid manufacturer the important consideration in 
buying pyrites is the ultimate cost of the “ useful sulphur ” 
which it is possible to obtain from the ore. The “ useful 
sulphur ” may be taken as the total sulphur originally present, 
less the amount left in the cinders resulting from the roasting. 
The bulk weight of pyrites determines such costs as freightage 
or carriage to the works, unloading, crushing (in the case of 

H 
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lump ore), storing, transport from store to burners, and feeding 
into the burners. It therefore follows that the lower the 
percentage of sulphur in the ore, the higher will be the cost 
per unit of the “ useful sulphur.” In addition, some allowance 
would have to be made for any reduction of output arising 
out of the smaller amount of sulphur which could be liberated 
per square foot of kiln available. A discussion on the relative 
merits of poor and rich ores has been carried on in Chem. Zeit. 
(1912, p. 1219; I9I3» PP- 2, S 9 > 31S ; 1914) PP- S 97 > 816) 
by Keppeler, Nemes, and Uhlman. 

Keppeler describes trials with Spanish pyrites smalls con- 
taining 48*4 per cent sulphur and Norwegian smalls containing 
43*28 per cent and more copper and zinc than the former. 
The roasting was done in mechanical dust burners with three 
floors. Less sulphur could be burned in the same time with 
the poor ore than with the rich ore, the same chamber system 
yielding only 21 *2 tons of sulphuric acid against 28 tons. 

Nemes, however, contends that with modern burners it is 
more economical to work a poor ore rather than a richer ore, 
and in this he is supported by Uhlman, who states that in the 
long run the same quantity of acid can be made in the ordinary 
chambers whether Norwegian or Spanish ores are used. The 
temperature of the third floor of the burners must be kept 
high, the fourth and fifth floors being used for cooling the 
cinders, with hardly any combustion taking place therein. 
Norwegian ore is considered more valuable than Spanish ores 
on account of its easy working, freedom from arsenic, and 
small production of dust. Albrecht contends it is superior in 
burning qualities to most known descriptions of pyrites, being 
equalled only by an ore of Turkish origin. 

Analysis of Pyrites 

It is usually necessary to analyse the pyrites for the 
constituents which form the basis of purchase price, namely 
sulphur, and also copper, if this is to be extracted by the 
buyer. Should the ore be bought at a fixed rate per ton 
irrespective of the sulphur content, it might be regarded as 
essential to ascertain the amount present for the purpose of 
regulating the process and ascertaining data as to the efficiency 
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thereof. Beyond this— and perhaps the arsenic content — it 
is not general practice to carry the analy.sis, particularly where 
tile cire is obtained from certain localities and its general 
com posit ion and pro{)ertics arc well known. ICach cargo is 
sampled at the port of di.scharge in the presence of the 
representatives of both buyer and seller, the sample being 
drawn as the ore is weighed over the ship's side. The bulk 
sam|i!c is broken up, reduced, put into bottles which arc after- 
wards sealed —one each for the buyer and seller and a third 
for reference in case of dispute. The analysis, as ascertained 
by each party, is exchanged .simultaneou.sly ; and should the 
two results be within certain limits, the mean is accepted, 
otherwise the tests of an independent assaycr form the basis 
of .settlement. The procedure as regards sampling and settle- 
ment of assay.H h usually fully prescribed in the Form of 
Contract Should it be agreed to allow the moisture as a 
deduction from the weight of ore, this is usually ascertained 
Jointly at the time of completion of .sampling at the port. 

The usual method for analy.ses is by the wei way, by fuming 
nitric acid or aqua regia, the directions differing in details. 

Lunge recommends aqua regia prepared from i part of 
fuming hydrochloric acid and 3 or 4 parts of nitric acid of 
I *36 to 1'4 .Hp. gr. 

A very large amount of work has recently been done by a 
great number of chemists. That which has been published up 
to 1908 is embodied in the respective chapters of Lunge's 
Ttrlmical Methods of Cheimcal Analysis, edited by C. A. Keane, 
vol. 1., p. 272 ct seqr, and more briefly, in Lunge's 7 'ec/inical 
Che mists' Handbook, 191O, p. 108 et seq. 


Estimation of Moisture, 

iJry the coarse ground sample at 105® until the weight 
remains constant. For the other tests the pyrites is not 
employed in the dry state, but directly in the finely ground 
sample, kept in a well-sealed bottle. The analytical results 
are calculated for dry pyrites, for which reason a special 
moisture determination of the finely ground sample ‘ must 
be made* 
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listimatioH of Siiif'lmr. 

The ore should be convcrtetl into an iiniialpahlf i»r»\v(lcr and 
passed through the finest silk gauze; tlie tritiirating uught U> 
be done first in a steel mortar, and then in an agate mortar, 
fiof in a porcelain one. 

Lunge's Method . — In view of the great tlesirability of retain- 
ing the decoinirosition of i»yritcs in the xvet rvay, I.unge 
worked out a method for doing so withotit incurring the error 
caused by the presence r)f iron. 

About 0-5 gram of pyrites is heaterl with about to c.c. of a 
mixture of 3 vols. nitric acitl (sp. gr. i-.t)anc! i vol. strong 
hydrochloric acid, both ascertained to be ab'.ohitely free from 
sulphuric acid. The mixture! is heattni up mnv aen! then, till 
the decomposition i.s cf»mp!{;te, and is then evaporiUed to dryness 
in a water-bath. Now adtl 5 c.c. hyelrochloric acid, cva]M>rate 
once more (no nitrous fumes ought to esca|»e now), arid i c.c. 
concentrated hydrochloric acitl anti too c,c, Itnt water; filter 
and wash with hot water.’ The instdublc rcsitluc may te tirietj, 
ignited, and weighed. It may contain, tesidcs silicic acid and 
silicates, the sulphates of barium, leail, ami even calcium, whose 
sulphur, as btjing useless, is {nirjKtsely neglectcil, (Jf this residue 
i.s not to be estimated, it need not lie filtered off, ami the next 
step, the elimination of the iron, may Ire {wrformetl rvithoul 
removing the silica, etc ) The filtrate am! washings are satiiratct! 
with ammonia, avoiding a very large excess of it ; the mixtuie 
i.s kept at a moderately warm temperature for almut ten mimites 
(at the expiration of which time it ought still tt» smell t#f 
ammonia very distinctly, not merely faintly), am! the jiretipi' 
tated ferric hydrate — after several decantations rvilh hot wafer— 
is filtered off while hot, employing a filter pump in tiic ojteration. 
The whole operation can be performed in from lialf to one hour, 


The total bulk of the filtrate and washing* nem! not 1 

1 G. Chaudron and G. Juge Dnirard (Cm^tn rrml, lyj*. 171*, 
jf. Chem. Soc,, 1922, *, 3*0 stale tlwt during ific ut 

in nitric acid or aqua regia, there is atirays a *e|»ra«wn i»f bi r *1 
the temperature exceed* 60* in the esiMt «f mnrt.’iDU’ nr mi 

other metallic sulphide*. If, however, the acid is alh*wrd m ,ifj 
room temperature, there is no sepamtion «f solphor, hut the ittae 1 
is much longer. 
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200 or 250 C.C., which saves concentrating the liquid by 
evaporation. 

The clear liquid, which now contains all the sulphuric acid 
combined with ammonia, is acidulated with pure hydrochloric 
acid in very slight excess, heated to boiling, the burner removed, 
and 20 ex. of a 10 per cent solution of barium chloride, pre- 
viously heated, put in all at once (not drop by drop). The error 
introduced by carrying down a little barium chloride with the 
sulphate is just compensated by the opposite error, caused by 
the slight solubility of barium sulphate in the hot solution, 
containing free HCl and ammonium chloride. (This disposes of 
the objection made by H. C Moore in /. hid. Eng. Cheni., 1915, 
p. 634.) This quantity, which suffices in any case for 0*5 gram 
pyrites, is roughly measured off in a test-tube provided with a 
mark, and is heated in the same tube. After precipitation, the 
liquid is left to stand for half an hour, when the precipitate 
should be completely settled. The clear portion is now decanted, 
and the washing continued by decantation with boiling water. 

L. Gadais^ gives a critical view of Lunge’s method and 
certain suggested modifications. For accurate work, the 
original method without alteration is to be preferred, care 
being taken to adhere strictly to all details of the operations. 
A variation of this method, in which the insoluble gangue is not 
filtered off before the precipitation of the iron with ammonia, 
is not recommended, as this gangue contains substances such 
as the sulphates of barium, strontium, calcium, and lead, which 
may be partly dissolved by ammonia and reprecipitated on 
subsequent acidification and addition of barium chloride. A 
second modification of Lunge’s procedure, which obviates the 
washing of the gangue, consists in making up the solution in 
aqua regia to 100 c.c., filtering off 50 c.c., and proceeding with 
this aliquot portion as in the original method. This is free 
from serious objection provided the insoluble residue is com- 
paratively small in amount. Finally, a rapid control method, 
not suitable for accurate work, consists in diluting the original 
solution to about 800 c.c., adding ammonia directly to this, 
digesting for two hours at a moderate temperature, cooling, 
making up the volume to 1000 c.c., and filtering off 500 c.c. 
in which sulphate is estimated in the usual way. 

1 Ann . Chim . anal ., 1921, 3, 330-335 ; J . Chem . Soc ., 1922, 2, 79. 
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Z, Karaoglanow (with F. and M. ^ iriakt-H ihc 

following remarks in dealing with the cstimatimi nf ‘ai!|i}tiir in 
pyrites After the sulphur has been oxiciiseci to siiltilitiric arid 
by heating with a mixture of nitric and hyiirnrliloric: rir 

by fusion with sodium carbonate and pcitassiiiin tin* 

sulphuric acid tnay be precipitated directly friiiti ifie Iiyilrci- 
chloric acid solution obtained after se{>aratiiig llw* Hilira, 
previous removal of the iron being unnecessary if the prnJpi- 
tation is carried out under tlw follrnviiig cofiflilirnir. I tie 
solution (from 0*5 gram of pyrites), wliidi shrmUl nmlmn from 
30 to 50 cx. of 6N-hydrDchlaric acit!, is diluted to 700 e,r.,, 
heated to boiling, and 40 cc. hoi 10 pvr rent bariiiiii 
chloride solution, previously diluted with IOC) ca\ of !if 4 
water, are added gradually while the fiUKliire is stirred. I lie 
prcci[)itated barium sulphate is collected after fifleeii lioiirs, 
washed first with water containing liydrrirlikiric arid and 
barium chloride, then with hot w%tter, dried, ignited, and 
weighed. 

CZay‘^ takes 1 gram of the finely powdrrril pyrilr'*# ainl 
treats in the usual way with a mixture of nilrii: and liydifi- 
chloric acids, but recommends redissolving llie firrrk liydiatc 011 
the filter-jiaj-rcr with hydrochloric iicid, again iidiiiiig afiitiiofiia 
and filtering off. Mixes the two fillrales and llie 

Hulj'ihur in the usual way as barium siilpliale. 

The results of co-operative work on Ihe delerifiifialitiii of 
sulphur in pyrites are given by IL (!. Moore.* 

The results obtained in a great niiitilMT of lalKifiitiifiri by 
three different methods are tabiilaled ami ilrx:iis%ri!. Alhn 
and Bishop^s method (oxidation with liroiniiit* in 
tetrachloride solution, followed by Ireatniriil willi tiiiik a? id, 
and precipitation of the suljihuric iicid as bariiifii Milpliafr 
removal of silica and rcducliori of feriic sa!l^) givr^c 
concordant results than LiingcAs riicibod aiifl Is rrcoriiforinlf'd 
as accurate. The method lias, howevrr, tmnm itirpliiir’il in 
follows to allow of using a snmlicr satnpk : 0*54111 griiiii td 

^ ttnaL Chem,^ 1917, 56, 5605-61 \ /. tkm 

2 SiaL spenm* agrar. /Ai/., if 16, 4f, / r'l/w .^0, ^ 0^1;% 

2, 328. 

^ /. !nd. Eng. Chim., if 16, 8, 1 167*1 170, mill if if, 4% II m . / >4.. , 

CMn. Indj 1917, p, 2f, and 1919, p. 17 ia. 
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the powdered sample, dried at ioo°, is treated with 6-8 c.c. 
of a mixture of 2 parts of bromine and 3 parts of carbon tetra- 
chloride by volume, and left for fifteen minutes in a tall covered 
beaker, with occasional shaking; 10 c.c. of concentrated nitric 
acid is then added, and after standing for fifteen minutes with 
occasional shaking, the mixture is heated below loo"" until 
most of the bromine has been expelled, and then evaporated 
to dryness on a steam plate. The residue is treated with 
10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, the mixture 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue heated at 100° for 
^-i hour to dehydrate the silica, then moistened with i c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and heated with 50 c.c. or 
more of water until solution is complete. After cooling for 
3-5 minutes, o* i gram of powdered aluminium is added, and when 
reduction is complete the solution is filtered and the residue 
washed nine times with hot water. The solution is treated 
with 2*5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, then diluted 
to 650 c.c., and 50 c.c. of cold 5 per cent, barium chloride 
solution added slowly, without stirring, preferably in single 
drops at the rate of about S c.c. per minute. The mixture is 
stirred, allowed to stand for at least two hours, and the 
precipitate collected on a thick layer of asbestos in a Gooch 
crucible, using suction. After washing with cold water, the 
precipitate is dried and ignited. 

Having examined the precipitates of barium sulphate 
obtained by this method in the presence of various salts, the 
authors are of the opinion that no correction for the presence 
of occluded salts in the precipitate is necessary when the 
analysis is conducted as described. 

Volumetrical Estimation. 

In lieu of the*estimation of sulphuric acid by weight, some 
chemists prefer titration by means of a standard solution of 
barium chloride. This was first proposed by Wildenstein,^ 
and afterwards, especially for the analysis of pyrites, by 
Teschemacher and Smith.^ Although this process, notwith- 

1 Z. anal. Chem.., i, 432. 

2 Chem. News, 24, 61, 66; cf. also Glendinning and Edgar, i^id., 
140. 
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standing some assertions to the contrary, is most certainly no 
more accurate than the gravimetric process, and in most 
hands is less so, and is not used by many chemists in 
important cases, we shall take this opportunity of describing 
the estimation of sulphates by titration with barium chloride in 
its simplest form, such as is used at some works in testing 
black-ash, etc. It is sometimes used in testing pyrites, blende, 
burnt-ore, etc., for purposes where no great accuracy is 
required- 

The liquid is brought to the boil in a porcelain dish, 
barium-chloride solution is added from a burette ; from time to 
time a few drops are taken out with a glass tube, passed 
through a miniature filter on to a glass plate resting on a black 
background, upon which a number of drops both of dilute 
sulphuric acid and of barium chloride have been put If the 
filtrate still gives a cloudiness with a barium-chloride drop, 
easily visible on the black ground, the little filter is thrown back 
into the dish, more barium-chloride solution is added from the 
burette, another test is made, and so forth. The end is attained 
when a filtered drop gives an extremely slight cloudiness both 
with a drop of barium chloride and with one of sulphuric acid. 

C. and J. Beringer effect the titration by barium chloride 
after addition of sodium acetate and acetic acid.^ 

Various other volumetric methods for the estimation of 
sulphates, by Carl Mohr, Ad. Clemm, Wildenstein (2nd method), 
Schwarz, and Pappenheim, are described in the treatises of 
Fresenius and Mohr ; but they are more complicated and not 
more accurate than the direct titration with barium chloride as 
just described. 

Harcourt Phillips^ gives a description of a rapid method 
for its estimation, based on the use of a standard solution of 
barium chloride, of which i c.c. is equivalent to 0-0 1 gram of 
sulphur. A deficient quantity of barium-chloride solution is 
added to the oxidised pyrites solution which has been freed 
from nitric acid and has been adjusted to a definite bulk ; the 
titration is completed by making further additions of 0-5 c.c., 
boiling the liquid, and filtering off 5 c.c. after each addition, 
until the end-point is reached, 

1 Chem. News^ 59, 41. 

2 Chem, Newsy 1917, 115, 312; /. Chem, Soc,, 2, 379. 
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^ irrtilH tlic; pyriic^^ with aqua reyja, the scilutiiiri 
evapfiralril |ti atu! tin? resitliie ralisscilveii in dilute! 

Iijalrerhliuic: ,iriiL I'lm is clilutiaf, aia! siHlitun cailHiiialc! 

iiilclril. I'he ,i»^say iii;ty also be upeut*d out l»y ru?4icui with 
s^wiiiiiii |M!rfi%idf! «ir a mixture <if scHiiiim cartKaiate and pcitaHHiurn 
liilratr, disstilved ill waiter, and t:arbon dioxide panned tlirou^tli 
tci jiriridjiitale lead. After filtration, niethyboraiiite is added, 
and the snliitinii exactly neytraHsed with hydrocliloric acid. 
Tilt! carbriii dioxide? is bfiiled off, and to the hikewarin solution 
a known voliiiiie of standard barium hydroxide and filienol- 
jihllialeiii is aiideti CJiirbon ditixide in bubbled thrrai|»h until 
the ciilciiir jiisl clianges, %vhen the solution is cooletl and titrated 
with K;2-iiydrociiloric ,acid. 

T. J. L Craifj'^ ik^scribes a method for the volumetric 
c'^liiiiaticin bie^ed on oxidation to stdphuric acid by means of 
acjiia refiia. nr {irefermbly by nitric acitl and bromine, and 
titraliciii ivilh staiidari.! alkali hydroxide after the? removal of 
all the tillier acid inns from the solution* It is shown that 
nitric acifi is coirndttiely diminated from the acpia regia solution 
of pyrites by cvajMirtilifig tc.> dryness twice witli hydrochloric 
acid, fiiiiiliy dryiiin: for an hour at iio®, %vhilst from the 
nitric: acid-lirfirniric soliiiion two evaiKirations to dryness, followed 
by iiri ti0iir*s healing at i are suIBcient to remove both nitric 
acid aiiil brnmine, Wtierc liydrtKhloric acid is presc?nt, it can 
only coiin'ilelely eiirninated by treating llm solution with 
Sliver oxide, the alleiiiative bc?ing to estimate it with standard 
silver nilrale and iiiakt? tlie requisite allowance in the subsecjuent 
tilraliofi of iiic* sulphuric acid. When arsenic acid is present, 
it is siiciivfi |ri be prariic^dly all eliminated liy the pn-dpilated 
ferric liydrcixiile, ami hence does not interfere with the titration, 
llie |iroi;:ecliire rf?c;tiriiiiiefided is briefly as fcdlciw-'s 1 o grams 
of jiyrites tire Irealed JD per cent, nitric add, the reaclimi 

iiiixtiiie cooh!*! to Sci'T treated with 5 cx. of bromine, and 
bnilfsi iitilil 110 iiioie lirrivvri fumes are literaled. Kilric aciti is 
diiiiiiiafrd as above difscribcd, the residue rlbsolvecl in water 
and ifiadf! up t<i i 50 c.co Of this solution 25 cx. are boiled ivith 
a Icraavn excess I.f X Iiyilrcixide and the soliition made 

* d/v-w/. I 5}, i, 149050; /, AV#o, 1918, f, jjo. 

3 jVftvf , i» 5 . 251 ^^ 55 , 365.36! ;/ AW., 19171 
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up to 200-2 5 C.C. (0-25 C.C. to alknv for the volum.; 
by the ferric hydroxide). After r.Uratio.i. a,i a!iq«<.t portimi 
is titrated to neutrality with phciirdphthaleiii as itKhfat..r. I he 
results obtained arc claimed to be closely m aeconi wit is thr e-e 
obtained by the more elaborate gravi.netric iiieth-Hl, 1 he 
paper includes a short historical summary of the various mctliia.s 
suggested for the estimation of sulphur in pyrites. 

A vail able S ulphu r. 

Several methods have been proposed for estimating th«- 
available sulphur of sulphur-ores that is, that portion of it 
which passes into the chambers in the form of SO,, and Sf > 
Thus W. G. Mixter' burns the pyrites in a enrretU of o,xyf;rfi, 
and passes the vapours into hroiiiiiH?- water Mitiir 

hydrochloric acid ami an excess of bromine.® This methml h 
very suitable for testing .spent oxide, for this material is 
always contaminated with sawdust, tarry matters, and varialde 


rm i. 

quantitic.s of lime which retains part of the sulphur in huniifii;, 
whence an e.stimation of the total sulphur is quite use!e>*H f*»r 
practical purpo.ses. The process takes place in a fouihustiois* 
tube (Fig. 4), 2 ft. long, narrower! at ant! drawn twit at the 
end into a long tube, not too thin, ani! bent downwarrls. Be- 
tween a and ^ there is a layer of platiniset! asbestos {see Itelowl. 
8 to I o in. long, and at a distance t»f 3 or 4 in. from this a 
porcelain boat with about 0-4 gram ttf s|>cnt rixitle or pyrites 
The end of the tube at h is connected with an oxygen ga*- 
1 Amen Chim.J,^ 2 , 596 . 

^ Zulkowsky, Wagnm Jaknsk^ 18S1, p. lid, rtciwittiiiidi a 

process. 
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holder. The absorption of the vapours takes place in the two 
3-bulb tubes c and d (5| in. high) and the tube e, filled with 
glass-wool. The absorbing-liquid is made by dissolving i8o 
grams caustic potash (purified with alcohol from sulphate) in water, 
adding lOO grams bromine, taking care to keep the mixture cool, 
and diluting to looo c.c. Thirty c.c. of this suflfice for estimat- 
ingo-S gram sulphur. The tube e ought also to be moistened 
with it. First heat the portion of the tube between a and 
passing moist oxygen through it at the same time ; then heat 
the boat from the right to the left ; lastly the tube, up to the 
place f. The current of gas must be much stronger than for 
an organic analysis, lest any sulphur should escape unburnt, 
but not strong enough to draw off any SOg unabsorbed. So 
long as any dew appears at //, it must be driven into the 
receiver with a Bunsen burner. When this ceases (usually in 
about an hour), the experiment is finished. The receivers are 
then taken off, washed out, and the acid remaining in h is 
recovered by aspirating water several times through it. All 
the liquids are united, saturated with hydrochloric acid in order 
to decompose the potassium hypobromite, heated, concentrated 
if necessary, and the sulphuric acid is precipitated by barium 
chloride in the usual manner (or, more conveniently, the 
receivers are charged with hydrogen peroxide, free from sul- 
phuric acid, and are retitrated after the end of the operation. 

Expeditious assays of pyrites have been proposed in many 
ways, but none of them is sufficiently accurate to be employed 
for estimating the sulphur in fresh pyrites, and some of them 
are not even accurate enough for testing the sulphur remaining 
in btirnt ore (pyrites cinders). 

The so-called mechanical pyrites assay of Anthon ^ is too 
rough and unreliable even for very simple purposes.^ 

Analysis of Burnt Cinders 
Estimation of Sidphur, 

This can be done, of course, by the wet methods described 
in our text, p. 1 00 et seq. But at the factories these methods 
are only exceptionally employed, because they are even more 

1 Dingl. polyt, i6i, 1 1 5. 


2 Cf. 1st ed. of Lunge, i, 108. 
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troublesome and lengthy for testing burnt ore than for fresh 
pyrites, and because dry methods exist which are both rapid 
and sufficiently accurate. Indeed, Jene^ maintains that the 
wet methods are altogether unsuitable for testing pyrites 
cinders intended for being worked up in blast-furnaces, as they 
do not give the total, but only the “ available ” sulphur ; and 
this has been confirmed by Gottlieb.^ Jene also estimates the 
sulphur of the sulphates, soluble in water ; so does Mennicke.^ 

Not all the dry methods are sufficiently accurate or con- 
venient for daily use at vitriol-works. More suitable are the 
methods now to be described. 

Bockmann proceeds as follows : — 

A sample of the burnt ore is taken every twelve hours, every 
kiln being provided with a large and a small sample-box. 
The samples are, in the first instance, collected in the small 
boxes and brought in these to the laboratory, where they are 
transferred to the corresponding larger boxes. At the end of 
a week an average sample is taken from the latter and broken 
down in an iron mortar ; the coarsely ground sample so 
obtained is divided by quartering on a piece of stout paper, 
and one of the quarters is finely ground and sieved. Finally, 
several grams of every sample are ground in successive 
small portions in an agate mortar until no grittiness is felt on 
rubbing between the fingers ; i* 5 to 2*0 grams of the very finely 
ground material are weighed off, and mixed with about 2 5 grams 
of a mixture of 6 parts sodium carbonate and i part potassium 
chlorate ; this mixing is done in a large platinum dish with the 
aid of an agate pestle. The mixture is then fused over the 
blowpipe. The melt is allowed to cool till only just lukewarm, 
then covered with hot water, heated to boiling, and both this 
solution and the insoluble residue are washed into a 250 c.c. 
flask. The contents are cooled under a water-tap, made up 
to the 250 c.c. mark, and four-fifths of the solution filtered 
through a pleated filter paper into a 200 c.c. flask. The in- 
soluble portion of the melt (oxides of iron, copper, etc.) only 
occupies a small volume. The solution is acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and the sulphuric acid estimated in the 
usual manner. 

^ Chem. Zeit.^ 1905, p. 362. 

2 Ibid.y 1905, p. 688. 8 Ibid., p. 495. 
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llif* ff:i!lf:nvin|{ procirsH in employed ifi fine of tlie largent 
I*’reiii:h works for the regular daily auitml of tlie working of 
the liiirntn's ; it cmaliles a large minilK!r of sulpiuir tests in 
liiirrit ore lobe earried out Nimultatieoiisly, and in comparatively 
short lime,, 1 1 is foumicd upon tlie fact that at a red lieat 
hydrogen i!erfiin|iim*s alt sulphur coin|)ouiids of iroti with the 
friririali*ai of Iiydrogen sul|jhi{!c% which is passed into a standard 
Bciliilioii Ilf silver nitrate, estimating the excess of this by 
tilrtitiiig bac'k acconling to VoIhanlN method. It is carried 
fail as follows :-~Several porcelain tubes, closed at both ends 
by iifiii-viik.aiiised riibtjcr stoppers carrying glass tubes, arc 
arranged iii a furnace Iieatcfl by a six-flarncd Bunsen burner. 
*r!if! ghcfs tidies are connected at the inlet end with a hydrogen 
generator by means of a corresponding numlier of lengths fif 
milter liibifig ftirnishcfl with screw clijiH ; the outlet pieces arc 
ccifiiiecled willi vertically temt tubes which dip into small test- 
glasses. The liyr irogeii used must be freed from any accam|)any- 
iiig hyiirogen sidpiiitle by washing with silver nitrate solution. 
Eiicli s«?l is iiiirrtbered, arid the porcelain tubes, stoppers, inlet- 
and iiullel-liibes and test»glasses are marked to correspoiKi 
A jireiimiiiary test is first made to ensure that no precipitate 
resiills %vlien the hydrogen is passed into the silver nitrate 
soliilicifi in the test-glasses. When this has been ascertained, 
exitclly I gram of the finely ground cinders is weighed into a 
iiutiiticred jiorcclain.^ boat, the bout pushed to the marked posi- 
llofi in the pcircdairi tulie by means of a glass rod, and 2 5 cx. 
fif silver nitrate* sfdiition fconlaining 10*604 grams AgNO|, 
corresjirinfiiiig to 3*65 grams NaC!l, per litre) is {ilaceci in each 
When all the weighed samples arc in position, 
a cairreiil; of Iiydrf^gcn h passed througli the tubes, and regulated 
by means of the screw cHjis to two or three bubbles per 
iriiniile. After ten minutes, when all the air has been exjiellcd, 
the fiirriacc is heated, lit first gently, and then gradually ridsecl 
bi a red IieiiL After one and a half hours' heating the 
elifiiiiialiciii of the stilplnir is complete. This In shown by no 
furllier clfiiidiiie^s apfx^aring in the silver nitrate solution, and 
by the iifiproved and mitisfactfiry settling out of the black 
fired pit ate «if silver sulphide. The gas sufiply to the furimce 
ii then gfmdtially reduced, and the hydrogen current interrupted. 
The tesbglasscs arc removed in turn, and without filtering off 
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the precipitate i c.c. of iron-incikator (2-5 graniH frrric iiilniUi 
dissolved in 100 c.c. nitric acid of sp. gr. i‘3Hj h adflod, and 
the solution immediately titrated with aiiiriioniiiiii tliificyaiialc' 
solution up to |■)crmanent redness. Tlie ihioryaiiale scdiitiuii 
contains 4-752 grams per litre, and shoylil c.:cy‘res|ifiiiil rKacliy 
with the silver nitrate solution. If the number of ciibic ceiili- 
metres of ammonium thiocyanate be citmoted by then the 

percentage of suli)hur in the pyrites cimlers is “ . 

For rapid control in the estiniatioii of sulphur in Inirnt 
cinders, II. C. Moore* rccoininends the follovving sodiuni per- 
oxide fusion method. About i ■ $ goun of the finely powdereil 
.sample is fu.scd in a wroughl iron or nickel » riii;i!>lc with 
7 grams of sodium peroxide, the cooled mass is dissolved in 
water and .slightly acidified with hytlrochloric arid. Alimit 
O'S gram of aluininimn powtler i.s now added, and, when the 
ferric .salts have been reducer!, the solution is heated to ladling, 
diluted to 5 00 c.c., and filtererl. I wo hundred r.c. of the 
filtrate arc diluted to 450 c.c., j c.c. of concent ratet! hydro- 
chloric acid is added, and the sulphuric acirf is pren ipitated by 
treating the cold solution with barium chloride solution, After 
one hour, the barium .sulfihate is collected, washed with cold 
water, ignited, and weighed. 'I'he presence of considerable 
quantities of barium sulphate and silica in the cimler docs not 
have an appreciable influence on the results obtained, 

O. Binder* recommends (for thoroughly mixing the sodiiiin 
carbonate and potas.sium nitrate in |ireparing a stock of fusion 
mixture) that the carbonate be suitably coloured and tin? 
mixing continued until the colour of the whole mixlurc is 
uniform. 

For further method.s for testing burnt [>vritc» we refer the 
reader to Lunge’s Technical Chemist’s Itantlhmk am! 

Lunge’s Technical Met/mls of Chemical Analysis. 

Other methods have been proposed by 

Nikaido {J. Anier. Cltem, Soc., 1902, p. 774). 

Riegler (Z. anal. Chem., 1902, p. 17), 

Mohnhaupt {Chem. Zeit., 1904, p. 1 125). 

1 /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1916, 8, 26-28 ; /, Ckem. Sm, 1916, ». utii. 

» ac/«. Z«V., 19*8, 42, 50J, 
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Klaclifr anil Kfjcrber [Jhui., I905, p. 722). 

Martin iMmit. Scient., 1914, j), 866). 

St hull/, {Anil. Phtirui., 1 905, i>. 667). 

W. J. 1902, p. 1587). 

Itlnl!i!r atai DurkcH {Z. anal. Chcm., 1903, p. 477). 

l<a*ir!!iu {/.. Chftn., 1 903, p. 6 1 7 and 818; 1906, 

P- 

Kntnrc: {I ht'm. Jmi., 1905, j», 2). 

I’l'itfiiudm aiui N'y«lc}.;}4;cr (Z. nitgew. Chcin:, 1907, ji. 9), 
Xickd {ioid., Itjio, p. 1560). 

Xdurtmayr (/'/W,, 1910, p, 1359). 

iiassrddlcr and van Zu>'lcn [Chctn. Zentr.., >905, i., p. *433). 

F. Chiu (6Vw7/. Chim. Ind. AppL, 1921, 3453). 

kslhtuttkm i*f otlu'r Cmistihu'nts of /'iwVt'j'.—U.sually it i.s 
HufTtchail It) t:«.tiinatc‘ the sulphur in a pyrites whose nature is 
trthenvise kninvii. If, however, the pyrites is of unknown 
composition, its value for acid-tnaking can only be estimated 
by a complete dcterinination of all its constituents according 
to the rulc.s of mineral analysis. If it contains, for instance, 
ntkium ntHmuttfo, this on burning will retain its equivalent of 
sulphuric acid equal to 0-32 per cent S for each per cent. 
(latlOj ; if mkium sulphate is present, its .sulphuric acid has 
to Ire deducted from the whole ejuantity of .sulphur found. If 
tmd has been found, its equivalent of sulphur must be con- 
sidered as practically lost ; and the .same is the case with sine 
because the sulphates of both metals are hardly or not at 
all decomposed at the temj)erature of a pyrites burner. In 
^'rancc half of the .S combined with Zn is con.sid(;rctl as lost, 
)5 cent. .S iMT I per cent. Zn (for copper they reckon 
0-505 per cent. .S per i per cent, f'u as lost). Anw/iie will 
al'.»» have to be sought for ; and even s/lita may be of 
impt»ft.ince -firstly, because in the |»re.serice of much silica 
*' explo.sive ” projairties of the pyrites must be feared (see 
!»• 3.19). •‘lul secondly, in the case of cuprous pyrites, because 
silica lesM-ns the value of the cinder.s. ICven silver and gold 
arc sometimes .sought f«rr,‘ but it cannot be .said that the 
quaiitilie;, hithertfj found have any influence on the coro- 
tJicrtial value of pyrites. 

» C/. CAem. A’em, *6, 63; 34, 94, 132, 152, 172, 
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The estimation of carlwn in pyrites, cspeciaily the ‘* cr»;»l 
brasses,” can be clone by the ordinary method of eleincJitary 
analysis, but better by the method of Corleis (dissuiviu’; in 
chromic acid, and absorbiiifj the CO, fonmnl by soda-lum-;. 
Treadwell and Koch* give some details of their tiudhoii. 
They oxidise the pyrites by a mixture of chromic and sulpdiuric: 
acids, and pass the gas liberated through a lO cm. layerr of 
glowing copper oxide, followed by lo cm. of glowing chrontinm 
trioxide, and after this through two small U-tubes, each con- 
taining 3 c.c. of a solution of chromium trio.xi«ie in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After leaving the U-tube.s, the gas is jiassrd 
through a tube filled with glass beads moistened with suljdinric 
acid, then through two calcium-chloride tulKS, and is finally 
absorbed in two .soda-lime tubes. 

Carbonates of the alkaline carth.s arc ficcasionally estimated 
in pyrites as they retain sulphur, owing to the f(»rmati«#n tjf 
the corrc.sponding sulphatc.s. Since their rpiantity is very* 
small, the CO^ cannot te accurately estimated by loss, and 
consequently a direct method must lie u.sed. 'rhe is 

liberated by addition of strong aciti ami absorbetl in sfKia-liirie, 
taking care to retain moisture and any acid carried forwartl. 
For this purpo.se the well-known ap[>aratus of Fresenius nr of 
Classen may be employed, but greater rapidity and accuracy 
are attained by the gas-volumetric method of I.unge anti 
Marchlewski® or the apparatus of Lunge and Kittener.® 

Estimatim of Arsenic, 

The process employed at Freiberg is that tised by Ridch, 
and is as follows: — Digest about 0*5 gram ttf finely pulveri''rtl 
pyrites in a porcelain crucible, covered ivith a watch-glass, 
with concentrated nitric acid at a gentle heal, until tlm rKs.idui'i 
assumes a lighter colour and the separated sulphur has turned 
a pure yellow. After decomposition, heat the crucible c»ii a 
sand-bath to get rid of the excess of acid, but nrd to ciryiirs ». 
Add 4 grams of sodium carbonate, dry completely on the sand - 
bath, add 4 grams of potassium nitrate, and heat the mass until 
the contents of the crucible have been in quiet fusion fijir t* ii 

1 Z. angew. CAem., 1903, p. 173. 

® Lunge- Keane’s Tech, hfetk, of Chem. Anal,, i, 149, 

* Z, angew. Chem,, 1906, p. t849. 
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iriiiHites. lixtfticl the ccKiIed mans with hat wutc'i\ aiicl filter ; 
the filtrate ciiiilaiiiH all the arsenic as satliurn arscniate. 
Acidify with a little nitric acid, keep for two hf:#urs on a sand- 
bath to get rid of the carbon dioKide, ad<l a sufficient quantity 
of *1 sokitioii of silver nitrate, and neutralise carefully %vith 
dilute aiiimoiiiti. llie reddish-brown jirecipitate of silver 
arseniate is fillcred, washed, dried, taken oif the filter as well 
as poHsilile, the filler is incinerated in a muffle, the precipitate 
put to il, a sufficient quantity of assay lead is added, and the 
silver estiniated by cupellation. One huinlred parts of silver 
correspcind to 23*15 of arsenic* 

Leroy M. Mtlay has modified and greatly simplified tin’s 
method ^ by csiiiiuiting the excess of stiver used by V'olharcrs 
method* Later on the same author recommends as preferable 
another plan, namely, clissolving the Ag^AsO^ in dilute 
ammonia, and either estimating the silver by Volhard’s 
vohimctric inelhrid (I'lrecipilation with ammonium thiocyanate), 
or evaporalirig, drying, and weighing the total in a thin 
platinum dish* If the arsenic is to be precipitated as pentii- 
siiljihirie, which is otherwise a tedious ofieration, M*Cay recom» 
mends ^ piacing the solution in a flask with a tvell- fitting 
stopper, acidifying with IICl, and diluting with freshly boiled 
water till the flask is nearly full, passing in H^S to saturiiiion, 
inserting and fastening down the stopfjer, and placing the 
whole in 11 wiilerdmth for an hour. At the end of that time 
all the arsenic will bc! precipitated as pentasulphide, AsyS^,, 
contairiiiig 110 free sulphur. 

Vii*»lriip'^ estimates in pyrites the sulphur and iron tiy Lungers 
inethocL For the ctHlifnalion of arsenic he moistens 12*5 grams 
of the powdered ore in a large betaker with 1 o c*c* of water and 
I ex. of siilphiiric acid, adds strong nitric acid until lliere is 
no ftirliier cfferv-esceficc, boils the liquid to a paste, and treats 
the reiidtie with l>oiiiiig water. If the residue in itoi white, 
the liquid is iJecantcd and the insoluble mass Ixiilcd willi 
aqua regia, 'fhii is then evaporated and llic residtse Iriirti- 
ferred to llie iTiaiii solution, ancl the whole is diluted to 3 S 0 cc, 

* Citfm, AVfi'i, #«, 7* 

* /fwrn r/#r»c /, S, Mii, 2, 

^ ///II/,, f, Hti. I, aiiil 10, Hf>. /i, 

* CMm, If 10, CSem. Sm. Ahir,^ if 10, a, p, 45!* 
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The solution is then passed through a -dry filter; the rc*hitliie 
is washed and tested for lead by boiling with aiiniioniiirn ac.clalc! ; 
excess of sulphuric acid rcprecipitates tlie lead Two Iniiicircnl 
grams of the filtrate (=10 grams of the .sample) are trraitti 
with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate, consisting of capimr 
and arsenious sulphide, is treated with ainmonitim carlMmiile ; 
this dissolves the arsenic, which is then reprccija'tatcal l)y aciflirtg 
dilute sulphuric acid and passing II^S in. The m 

collected in a Gooch crucible, Wfished with alcohol and carlwiri 
disulphide, dried at lOO*’ and weighed The copp«*r siil| 4 iiiir 
is freed from admixed sulphur and traces of antimony syljdiirlf: 
by boiling with sodium sulphide, and then washed and {iimied 
to oxide. The filtrate from the ca|>pef arsenic precipilrili: i% 
diluted to 500 c.c., 50 c.c. (= i gram sample) are boiled, riKirb 
ised with nitric acid and, after adrling an excess of aminoiiiiiiii 
chloride, precipitated with ammonia. As the iron jirc!ci| 4 tiile 
retains zinc, it should, after washing, Int redissolvcai in liyrtro- 
chloric acid and, after neutralisation, hosleci with amfiir^fiiiiin 
acetate or nitrite. The united filtrates then contain all the 
zinc. After adding ammonia and heating to boiling, any Cjt 
and Mg are precipitated by ammonium carlMmale and |ihcis|.iliatc ; 
the liquid should then he stirred for h#i!f an hour. h*roiii thr? 
filtrate, the zinc-ammonium phosphate is recovered by l>riiliiig 
off the N 1 1^^, and finally converted by ignition into z,inc pyro- 
phosphate and weighed as .such. If the cnlotir should iicil tie 
pure white, traces of Ni or Co phosjdiate may be |■lresel1t* In 
such cases the filtrate from the iron k acklified willi acidic iiciil 
and treated with After twenly-fciiir hours the prcci|iiliile 

is collected and treated with cold A/-hyclrocliloric acid ; the 
zinc dissolves, and the Ni and Co are nnl afrccltci From the 
filtrate the zinc is then recovered as pyrofihosplutte in the tmtml 
way. Hattensaur^ recommends this process. 

Blattner and Brasscur^ quote an instance? iti wdiicfi ciiff«’iriif 
analysts found from 0-19 to O' 5 7 per cent* ummk iii the 
sample of pyrites, and another in which the figures varied turn 
0-05 to 0*39 per cent They recommend the followifi|; twi* 
proces.ses for the estimation of arsenic 

I. Wet Treatmmt~io grams pyrites are added graciiialiy 

^ Ckm. Zmtr^ 191 f, i, 1373. 

^ Bull. $ 0 c. ckim.^ 1897, 17, ij. 
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with gentle wariiiifi^^ to arjtia regia, prepared from 125 c.c. iiilric 
acid (sp. gr. 1-37)* 250 c.c hy<lroch!(#ric: acid Cs|i. gr. 1*15 to 
I • 1 7), aiKi 100 c.c, \v*ater, in a litre flask. d1u! httlk <if the nilric 
acid h ciri%a:ii off by evaporation after additiofi of fiydrocldoric 
acid ; since all the arsenic h present as AsA )*,, no loss throu|;h 
evolution of AsCl^ can take place. After atlding too c.c. water, 
the .solutit)ii is cooled and filtered, ammonia h added until a 
slight prc!c::ii>ilalc of ferric hydraxiile is formed, SC).^ {lasscd 
through the cold Holiition until the reductiem of tin: iron to 
the ferroiiH slate is ccniijilele, the excess of SO,^ is remf»ved by 
warming* ami after ccKiliiig to 60" to 70^' the arsenic: is pre- 
cipitated by passing in If^H fiir six or seven hours. Yhc: 
solution is then allcnved to stand for twehx* hours, and rdlctred. 
The [irecipilate is washed by water containing liC.'l and 
until all tlie iron has been removed, and then by distilled 
water, ft is then dissolved by digesting the precipilatcr and 
filler pai'iiT with ariimoriium carbonate, and tlie Hohition is 
filtered, llie sfilulion is slrnngly acidified hy hydrocldoric 
ac:id ivarrned lf> 50' to 70^ and tlie arsenic is precipilaled as 
As,iS,.^ by passing in If,,S for an hour. Hie arsenic: in tlie 
|■|rccii)itale may be determined either as magriesiuueammonium 
arsr?iiate or as silver iirsenale. In the former case Uic pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in strong ammonia, eviijioralcd to dryness 
on the water- bath, taken up with to cat. nitric acid, and, after 
a sh'glil evapor«atiofi, reiiclcret! iiminoniacal, and a small cpianlity 
of alcciho!, foilcnved fiy itiagiieHia mixture, is addcfl. After 
Htaiidiiig for iwadve hours, the preciffitale is coIlc:cted on an 
ashYret: filler paper, trashed by a solution of one part of 
afiiiiifiiiiiifii chloride and one part of alcohol in tiiree of water, 
dried, ainl igniled after separation from the filifU' fstper. Hic! 
filler paper is ignited separately after addiliem of a smalt 
qiiafitily of aiiirrioiiiiirn nitrate. One hundred jiarls M'gp\s/)| 
cofresjiofiii to 4^*2H |>arls As. 

2. Ihj IWriimfiif.—Twoiirmm pyrites are Ihoroiigfily fttixeil 
in a jilatiiimii crucible of jo c.c. capacity with to In 12 griiins 
of cf|iiiil liitrts of potiissiiiiri nilrate iirid soditim carlwnale, and 
covered by 11 layer of 2 grains of the same mixliire. Hic crticililii 
is then ciwereiJt iincJ healed over 11 Bunsen flattie 3 cm, Iiigin 
When flic reactiem is Cfuiiplete, the mass is alliiweil to cool, 
the cciiitcnts nf the crucible are placed in 70 c.c, of killing 
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water, and, after solution, the whole is filtered and the residue 
washed with boiling water. All the arsenic is then in the 
filtrate in the shape of arsenate. The solution is acidified 
with nitric acid, heated to boiling, allowed to cool, rendered 
exactly neutral by ammonia, and, after the addition of one 
drop of nitric acid, again neutralised, until a drop of the 
solution produces a blue tint on red litmus paper only after 
some seconds. Silver nitrate is then added, drop by drop, 
until no further precipitation takes place ; the silver arsenate 
is collected on a filter and washed with cold water, until the 
filtrate no longer gives a turbidity with hydrochloric acid. 
The silver arsenate is dissolved on the filter in very dilute 
nitric acid, 5 c.c. of an iron solution in sulphuric and nitric 
acid is added as indicator, and the solution titrated by Njio 
ammonium-thiocyanate solution up to the appearance of a 
pink colour. Each c.c. of the thiocyanate solution corresponds 
to 0*0025 gram As. The second method is preferable to the 
first, since in this, arsenic may be lost by volatilisation of its 
chloride. 

List^ heats 2 grams pyrites with sodium peroxide, which 
transforms the arsenic into arsenic acid ; this is estimated by 
the method of Blattner and Brasseur, described above. Parr ^ 
also employs a sodium peroxide mixture. 

Ebough and Sprague ® fuse pyrites with sodium carbonate 
and zinc oxide, acidulate the aqueous extract with acetic acid, 
precipitate the arsenic acid by silver nitrate, dissolve the silver 
arsenate in dilute nitric acid, and titrate it with ammonium or 
potassium sulphocyanate. 

Low^ heats the ore with potassium bisulphate, tartaric 
acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid, precipitates from the 
solution the arsenic (and antimony) by H^S, dissolves the 
sulphides in ammonium sulphide, and titrates by iodine solu- 
tion, for which detailed instructions are given. This titration 
is also employed by Flatten.® 

Other methods are described by Guedrias® and Hattensaur.*^ 

^ Z. angew, Chem.^ I903) P- 415* 

2 y. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1908, p. 764. 

^ 1475. ^ Ibid,^ 1906, p. 17^5. 

® /. Soc. Chem. Ind.., 1894, p. 524. 

® Rev. gdn. chim. ^ure et aj^pL.^ 1908, p, 251. 

Chem. Zeit. Rep..^ P* 39** 
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Scliuniiafiii iirifi IlMllcher ^ |■!i‘4c:t^’i'4 llir Finiirr iiirih?.fi'* f« ir 
CHliiiKiling iirseiiic iii |»yrilf^S 


lliiii in HcinifrlimtrH t**4iitialrii in thr '4ii|*}iiir 

ccHiibiiicd with /Jiic Inst in thr nrdiii^ry |»rni:r'5‘s «4 tun run 
The melhcKl nf iHcfniffiirr, ik^^rrilird in Liiii|'r'‘'4 /a /;#;#* r#/ 
iMdJmis if (liemiaii ii , |r h iimI avsiihililr in 

this case in its nrigiiiiil fnriii* nwiiig l»»lhr hirgr* iirr-jtuiitlriafn'.t'* 
of iron, but il c*ifi Imt rifijdr.»yr4 if thr iron n fir A- rnin^vrd hy 
Kotlie*!! ctiier firrrcc!?*^. 

Zinc Clin Ik* rslimatril by graviiiirtiir; lH--*4vr'* 

I gram pyrites in aijtim regia, as t!rw:ri}ir«l *m jr ti.nutf llir tr% i, 
cViijKirale ciff the cxrrss nf nilrti: aci*!, Irral Ihr rrsnfiir 
5 cx* sirring liyilrndilnrk acJfl, KiJii %valer, and nalimile \%ilh 
hydrogen siilpliirk In reiiinve any iiirbik yirUjitig *niljiln*lrSi 
insrdtibli! in the iicicl soliitioir Any prerijotair hnuwil 
filtered off, the filtr#ilf: frml from by iKiihng^ and «iKid$sr*l 
by aipia regia, llie ciKiiiisetJ snliiliori, after ctif»|fng, h irrairit 
ivith timmcHiiiiiii cartKiiialc until the prrrjjdiaie rr- 

disjicilves very ulriwly ; arnti'iottinin acetate k llirti atlilnf, I lie 
.solution tKiilcd for a sliorl litine, and filtered. 1'he lianic ferric 
acetate m precipiliiltcl carrier rlown -fiotfie nf the rinr, anrl ititi'si 
therefore be disiciHxd in liycirmJilnrk aciit anil again jirrr.jjit- 
talcfi ; the ofieratioii k repealrd so long as any /in*.' » an tin 
dekfclcd ill the fdlrale, I lie rombiiK’d fillrafrs air rMiisrii- 
Iralcti If fiecf’s^ary, and liir /im: i% iirrOjiiialr-d sn ibr warns 
srilitlififi by i L^H ; llie whole k llr-'U allowrd p* stand fnr 
livcMiiyTtiiir lioiirs, thr rjrar Injimr k derantt'd* and the ZiiH 
filtered off and ii-aslied. The mul fblrr arr irraini 
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Ellliriciti*^ ^ siii.t!! ul /iiir: iii sur*-* 

|i)‘rili!‘4 an : 

! li 4 vt! 5 |:^r*iiiiH of Ihr f#rr in 15 r.,r, t;oii<. rfiir 4 lrt| liyiin#- 
c:hlf.iri«'‘ with ;4j)j.4ir,i!i*-»ii of ,1 Irw r,r. of roiirr-ii. 

Iniind iiitrir and, rv»ij#or»itn lo 4 Imlk Aiiil ipmI tti 

tlrym-HH;. Allow to mol, »iii<! ‘lir up ivilli jfi r.r. riilr4lr1 
Hohitinin llir {nfn:i|4t4lr* i*.* Iwnr lliirc liriir»4 
Irralai with nifiinr»iii;i, lillriTifi ninl %%%r44*fl wiih lv 4 w.ilrr. If 
l!lC! fillrulc^ tinr‘4 not, liy a liliir iiifiir.ifr l!i*" |irrsriii;f.« 

fif copl'irf^ *| 4 «I #1 lillli? riijirir: Miljihalr, iir.it to \n»umi% ***'!*^S 
lillln *4ilp!ii«ir, fillrr off i!ir jir^^rijAi.itol Miliilaislr^, w;ih!i 

with liol ivitirr, lih^^rtlvn llir ZiiH liy lioi ililiilr liyiirorlilurk: 
♦irifl, I4'rrijiii;i|i* ihr /iiir from ibr ainl 

it ri-* /jiO. If any man|jafir*ir v* ibi’^ inniwrii frriiii 

llin iiii^cltirt:” of by liralinriif willi hiliilr arriic iirii!, 

hi ihi’ Irratinrnl by byr.!iiw blt^rir .iml, 


lilt? ami rHtiinali<»n of *i.r|rnjiifii ilrHcillirrl by 

Kla««riri lint! Alrl!i*jiii%t^ Arcmrlinij In Ifiriii, ipiili llm ari*l 
friiiri Iht: Cilrwrr lower ami lliit rliriinfirf atriil may 11 red 

cfiloiir, caiiwfl liy rol!riidt.il firlriiitiiii. .Home cd llm Mdeiiitiin 
flin4 crifitaiiiefi in ibr j"iyriie’% fitirnrr'|;^4^r*4 relairird in llie 
CJlnver If liver, lull mo^l of it jia>vr,^ tliroiiub the loner aiisl m 
fbwiid ill the r!nynl«;"r m-uL 

llteir itielhwl for r*iliitiiiliwn of ^rlrniiiiii h follows 
In |0 uriiiw iif the ore lire tlis^ilvef! in liydrnrblnfic arid 
(i|i* gr, l»iy) aitcl |i«>lni«itirti cblritale-, After fillefinit 
gmtgm, llie irrm m rcilnctd In the Immm stale, by fiintns «f 
eIiic, mtm tiyrlfocliliiric ncicl k added, flu? %o!iilioit luulril aiid 










A%\u.vsis iw i*vurr¥S 




does licit convert nil the selenium inle> «liiJKide. 
of fcnirlecii samples nf pyriicH "Hhinves! ofeat vaiMlear. in lie- 
proportions iieUveeii Ihi: Mderiiuiti away wath llie n.4-4 

itig-gases aiici tliat reinaiiiini: in the j»yi$les If ihr 

[lyrites ccmlains copper or lead, .-iiinch iiitirr srlmiuin 
in the ciiidcrs liiaii cillieiavise. 

J. Meyer and W, vofi Ciaoii ^ titea.aafie a eolorinifif ie iiiet!ii«| 
for estiinaliiig iiiiiiiilf: ijiiaiililies of selenintii, and a ine!|jf*i| nf 
tilnitiiii^ with ihiosiilpliaie for the r’^liiiialioti of uph^^ 
sidendde c|ii*iiil.ilies of sekiiiiiiii. J- ,%leyri ilrw-rilir*, iiiipto%'r. 
rneiitH in the gravinielric eHiiinalion td seleiiimri. l#inl»irr and 
ICrilteloff ^ cii!?ic:ribe the resiills lhal liave heint olilatned }*y ihr'^e 
incthmlsd 

fisiiimiiiim e/’ ( e/y^cr^ 

Koelsch ^ reduces file difficiiltly sohitde frrri*' 1*1 

protoxide hy liealiri|t 10 ftr.ifiiHof llie hiirtil tae wtih % lo y yiaitei 
solid sociiiitn hypfiphosplifle and .p'l c.c,,. hydrochloii* a* $d osp, 
go ^•I 6 ) to boiling, dihilrs (wdhoni fillralitaij with ton r «: 
hot water, preci pi tales the cop|;i«:f by smliyiii snlphide sfihilioii, 
fillers, ignites, acick ii link iiilrie acid and *ailpfintir a* id, 
drives tlie acids off by healing, iirnl estimates llie toijiper by 
clcclrolysia For less accurate work, the filler iind laecipilate 
arc heated with 10 ex,, nitric acid (sp, go 1*4), #1 little urea is 
added, the solution is ccKiled, reiniefed faiiilly .iiiiinoniai'ah 
then acidified with acetic acid aiid litialed with itno'iiilpbale, 
after adding polav^iiiiii iralide. The Irralnirni ivilli hy|.<^'^ 
pliospliile and hyilrochlorif: at. id ran lie applird wh^or^ri 
highly ignited ft’-rric oxide i‘* 0 .i be Inoughf into ^Mhition 
llie i tiii^dMirg ro|pjMer-W’rak*i empiMy the hdhimdng pi^**' r';% 

Five grains of pyrites, grciinid and tlrird at loo', gradu- 
ally dissolved in Jci c,c fiilric acid 'sp. gr, in an iteJne'd 

Hrleiiiiieycr flask, A% mioii as the violence of the laniriniii i% 
over, llic flask is %variiie<! and rVpi|»rrralioii al!o%ved to jnssre-etf 
iifilil stiljdiiirk iiciiJ vapeairs are given off I'hr dry remliir 
in ciisscilved in 50 re. Iiydroctik^rii: achl Csp.. gr. at^*l 

after the afidilitiii of sotiiiirn liyiaiplmspliiie fj grams Nall^bci^. 

* /, (Jirm., sj, * /An/, m. 

» md, 4, ioj, 

'* iaifi'iiiarr aiai Mnirarr, loiO, lit, hi. 

Omfi. /Ml, |i, 7||, 
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ill 5 r.r. watrr) ihr h bc^ilrii im ii liiiic: fii 

rciritivc iirsciiir, Jiiid |<i rrtlucc^ ihr, frrric tn liilnritlr. 

Ail Ilf liydriwhiiiric: iiciiJ i'i thru ruldri!, the 

Hciliiliiiii flihitrd with abnii jaii r }iii| msilitr, liyiirni^rii 
?4il|i!iit.!c iii, ^iikI llict jiirrijhl.ile filirmi tiff uiul 

llifrrciii|.jhly A hnlr in mmlr in l!ic fillrr hy iiir;iin4 iif 

■#i rmi, the jnreijiitiite hiuk iiilci Itir |»r«"r ij.ii!,i|« 

iii|f fiisk, tifid the mrtdlir %nlplmir^% in ihe fiiirr 

ji;ijii?r, m well m the limit} Inilk i*f jirrrijiiirilr^ ,iie liri.iiig}t| 
iftln urihiliriri hy tre^itiricrit with iiilrk- Ilie enliiiinii in 

Ihe fhiHk llini ttv;*jiiirt‘ilrd ilryiir%^ fill ihr Wtilrrdi^iltii ; tim 
resiihic: i»i iiji liy iiilrk ;iri«i rtiitl wiilrr* iirwlfiiliseil 

hy ;iiiirncmi;i, »iiid ililntr %u\ph%Hk mnl k in ^linlil 

Whrii riihh the k fillricd in finlrr hi reiiifivc 

liny kai! Hiiljilntli! ;ini} nihrr itni-tilylik iiniiler ; the iirnl 
tin: filler .tre wii* 4 ied by mtirr cnnhiiriinii ,»iil|i}itirii.: ficicl ; J Ici 
H c.cr, r»f riilrk »ir:icl ut 1*4 ,*trr mUkd in ilir fillimln, itfitl 

Ifii? crijif'inr k liejMj^ilrd nlrrlrrilyliriilly. hjtnii Itie wciglil cif 
cnjijier fniiriil, trot imr cent k ikdyclrtl fnr the %i;iiiiill,iifirfiii%ly 
t.k|'ifr 4 leil lii?irni}|}i and anlimnriy. 

liyriri the jiyrile?i 111 at jriicrhiiii criicihle cif 
exlmchi llii: jirnrliict hy bydiiitlilrirk iicici* tieiiiriili«r?i 
with aiiiiiiniiian anlii^ ^nljihiirnii,^ amtl, iitnl |iferj|»ilalc '4 ihu 


of iiiljiliiiric: and iiilric acith In utilfihalr* iitti Ifie cripjirr 
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in this country using" such material in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, and a very good quality of acid is produced 
therefrom. 

Owing to the great demand for pyrites during the War 
considerable quantities of coal-pyrites were recovered in America, 
and an article in the Chemical Trade Journal for 1917, p. 240, 
on the utilisation of pyrites in coal, states that the results of 
experiments on this subject have been published in Bulletin 5 i 
of the University of Illinois. The cutting ofif, to a large extent, 
of the supplies of Spanish pyrites created new conditions in 
the American market, and experimental work was conducted 
with a view to obtaining pyrites clean enough for industrial 
utilisation, and also coal as a by-product. To meet the demands 
of purchasers of pyrites, a certain degree of purity is necessary. 
Perfectly pure pyrites should contain 53*45 cent, of sulphur 
and 46* 5 5 per cent of iron. The pyrites found in Illinois coal, 
even when appearing perfectly clean, does not contain 53*45 
per cent of sulphur, as there is some impurity, probably carbon, 
generally combined or intimately mixed with it ; thus a sample 
of apparently absolute purity would probably show by analysis 
about 50 per cent of sulphur. In 1917, the demand was so 
great that some mines were shipping hand-picked pyrites 
without further cleaning, even though its content of sulphur was 
not so high as 40 per cent. Certain mines in Illinois have 
been abandoned owing to the high pyrites content of the coal. 

The best sample showed 48-5 per cent. Samples from 
other States contained on an average 44 to 48 per cent. It 
is generally assumed that carbon dioxide exercises an injurious 
action in the lead-chambers, and for this reason coal-brasses 
have not been considered good raw material for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid until quite recently. The statement that carbon 
dioxide is injurious arises either from inaccurate information, 
or from difficulties encountered in making sulphuric acid from 
roughly hand-cleaned coal-pyrites ore containing from 10 to 25 
per cent, coal with its accompanying volatile matter. ' The 
maximum amount of carbon in pyrites concentrates allowed 
without penalty is generally 8 per cent. The total carbon 
content of several samples varied from 2*9 to 6-76 per cent. 

In connection with storage, the tendency of coal-pyrites to 
fire spontaneously must be considered. It is well known that 
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ham! picket! pyrilc's, ctinlaitsiuj;, an it iF r };ri)*-)«ai*. ajn'.unts 
«f ct»al, takes fire tjiiitt: rcatlily tiuiiiij; Ai.i.tjjf. Jiif .suj.jtitm 
ctiveriii)' slorajp’, for kutj; (iniiHh t»f tiiiir, «.f laiiSf. 

ctmeentrates, which unlinarily ctintaiii Ir s th.ai 5 | t i tri,i. .4 
carlitin, art; nut availalile. 

Spanish pyrites from l<i«) Tinto tlistra l ( om.iin . an 
trf -tjl per cent, arsrnic. Fyrilrs rfsovri<>l li.itn «...o 
operations shtavetl ininh less aisrihc in sis; -.onplri esainiuri}, 
the lowest Iw'inj; tetMrj per rent, ami the InclKsl pn 

cent. The results on these samples t an Ite t.»},t n .»• fairly 
rejrrcsentativK of ratal pyrites tnntentr.itrs, ami sh<nv ilrai tin- 
arsenic rmitcnt »tf this maleri.il is nepliyihle 

The clinkta i>r t iinler rcinainirnj after ianninj,* off the sulphur 
from pyrites has Iweii utiiise«} a* an iron «»ir. 1 he maier!,i! is 

jtcnerally s<> fine that it reipiires ajjijlttnierali^ai oj n<«hfiisinp. 
as well as masting, to renntve the remainini; snlplnn 

.Several other factors thirrmine its snit.i!(thly for n «* .rs an 
ore »»f iron, hut hccause trf the present low plet phoor* iron i, re 
situation, if was consulerer! arivisahle P* ilrtermiiie tlie amount 
of phosphorus present in coahpyrites. Ten samph » .,f i »iai- 
pyrites cmicent rates were ohlainetl at pyrites ssa ht-tn’ i, .in«l. (loin 
milling tests on half ton l«»ts of utal py tiles r.fe, the .malysrs 
were niatle. The jierccnl.age of jihosphotUH Funnl !«» I*e p»e';enl 
in the pyrites varieil futm H'ao| to o-oKj in thr ir « «in« entiates. 
Hcvcti of the samples container! less thin o «u 1; jM-f t*rni 
phosphorus, while four shosvetl less than aoioK jrt »rnf phrrs- 
phorus. It is apparent that a «onsirjera!»k jKoitem t*f the hurnt 
coal-pyrlte* dmiers could he us««| for Ihr prralm lion of low- 
phosphorus iron. 

The results of the test made led to th*" Krrirlnsion that th»- 
practkal separation of pyrites from lihn»*is erra! for the pio|0'r 
of obtaining a commercial grade, with coal a* a by porrhn t, 
presents no difficulties when jiCffrrritie»l by crushers, '.rmi-i, 
am! concentrating machines adapted to ordinary m** dre in;; 
wrrrk. The chief problem is to ser ine a plant »jf th*' i;ir,»tr .| 
simplicity and lowest cost. At the same mne n shr.uld la- of 
gotal capacity, and should yield a high |fercrnt.ij;e ,4 irr -sny 
of the pyrites. The experiments indkaie that a pUrrf 

will recover about 8 1 per cent of the pyrites in the .o,d and 
that, if the middling* product from the Jig is mi dril and re 
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treated, this recovery can be increased to about 87 per cent. 
This pyrites will average more than 40 per cent of sulphur, and 
may be sold directly to chemical or fertiliser manufacturers. 
The coal recovered as a by-product is not greatly inferior to 
ordinary screenings. 

The following extracts are from another article on the use 
of coal-pyrites, by H. F. Yancy, Assistant Chemist, Bureau of 
Mines.^ 

A survey indicated that about 1,500,000 short tons of 
pyrites concentrates could be recovered from the coal-mining 
operations in the Eastern and Central coal-fields of the United 
States. 

The preparation of samples for analysis and the determina- 
tion of sulphur by various methods are fully dealt with, and 
very many were analysed. 

The State of Ohio was represented by 47 samples, 24 of which 
contained less than 40 per cent of sulphur. Only 4 per cent, 
of thenii contained less than 3 5 per cent The best sample had a 
content of 5 1 *2 per cent, which was the highest met with during 
the entire investigation. Thirty-six samples were collected in 
Missouri coal-mines ; 22 per cent, of those examined contained 
less than 40 per cent, whilst only 5 per cent contained less than 
35 per cent 


3. Zinc-blende 

This mineral is now the principal zinc-ore. Previously to 
reducing the zinc, the blende must be roasted in order to 
convert it into ZnO, and this process was formerly carried out 
without attempting to deal with the enormous quantities 
of SO2 formed. Legislation at last interfered with this pro- 
cedure, which of course laid waste all the country round the 
zinc-works, and compelled measures to be taken for dealing 
with the noxious gases. Part of these are now used for the 
production of liquid sulphur dioxide ; ^ mostly, however, they 
serve for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, so that blende has 
now become one of the more important raw materials for this 
purpose. The historical development of this industry will be 
related in Chapter IV. 

1 Chem. and Met. Eng.^ 22, 105-109 ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 1920, p. i86a. 

2 Cf. Chapter IV. 
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Blende occurs in large quantities, for instance, in Silesia, 
Westphalia, Rhineland, Austria, Wales, the Isle of Man, Spain, 
Italy, France, New South Wales, the United States, in nearly 
all of which localities it is utilised for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

Pure zinc-blende is a white transparent mineral ZnS, and 
contains 32*9 per cent. S and 67*1 per cent. Zn. The com- 
mercial ore is, of course, always impure and generally black or 
brown, and contains several per cent, of iron as amorphous 
FeS, and frequently some manganese. 

If pyrites, FeS2, is present the sulphur assay rises. 

Drasche analysed a blende from Carinthia : ZnS, 68*41 per 
cent; PbS, 4*5 5; FeS2, 2*05; ZnCOg, 2*40; CaCOg, 8*93; MgCOg, 
10*62; AI2O3, 0*63; gangue (principally quartz), 2*32 per cent 

Pennsylvanian blende, according to F. A. Genth : Sulphur, 
32*69 to 33-06 per cent; Zinc, 66*47; Iron, 0*38; Cobalt, 0*3^. 

Analysis of Zinc-blende. 

The sulphur is estimated by the wet method as described, 
p. TOO. In the roasted blende the same method must be 
employed, since the dry methods, e.g, Watson-Lunge’s,^ in this 
case |[ive quite wrong results. 

The estimation of the zinc contents of the blende does not 
concern us here ; the methods used for that purpose are described 
in Lunge- Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
1908, vol. i., p. 289 seg^., and /. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1916, pp. 543 
and 1094. 

For the estimation of sulphur in zinc-blende and roasted 
blende, Koelsch^ fuses 0*625 gram of blende, or 1*25 gram of 
roasted blende, with 15 grams sodium peroxide in an iron 
crucible. The cooled mass is dissolved in about 150 c.c. of water, 
the solution nearly neutralised by hydrochloric acid, diluted to 
250 C.C., filtered, and the sulphuric acid estimated in 200 c.c. of 
the filtrate by precipitation as barium sulphate. The presence of 
a small quantity of silica in the ore does not appreciably affect 
the results. This process yields results coinciding with those 
obtained by fusing with potassium chlorate and sodium carbon- 
ates, and better results than dissolving in aqua regia, which 

1 Lunge, 4th ed., p. 104. 

2 Chem, Zeit, 1916, 40, 174. 
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cannot be recommended, least of all for crude blende. The iron 
crucibles employed for the process above described, of 2 mm. 
thickness of plate and a capacity of 25 c.c, stand about twenty- 
five fusions. They are best placed in iron triangles, those of 
stoneware being quickly destroyed. 

A rapid method for the determination of sulphur in roasted 
blende is described by Nitchie in J. Soc. Chem, Ind.^ 1912, 
p, $0 et seq. It consists in heating the sample, preferably in 
a boat, by means of an electric tube furnace, in a current of 
air to about 1000°, absorbing the resulting oxides of sulphur 
in an excess of standard alkali solution and titrating the 
excess, phenolphthalein being used as an indicator. This 
method (which, according to Nitchie, does not answer for raw 
ores) occupies less than ten minutes from taking the sample to 
completing the titration, and may be entrusted to boys with 
but little training in chemical manipulation. 

Hassreidter^ tests roasted blende (i) for zinc sulphate, by 
extracting with warm water and estimating the zinc in the 
solution by Schafifner’s method ; (2) for sulphides, by boiling with 
a solution of 39 grams tin in i litre concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and passing the gases containing H^S through a ten-bulb 
tube charged with a solution of bromine in hydrochloric >acid, 
where all the sulphur is retained as HgSO^ ; the latter is found 
by precipitation with barium chloride, after previously removing 
the excess of bromine and approximately neutralising with 
sodium carbonate. 

F. Meyer ^ describes methods of analysis for sulphur in 
the cinders. As a quick method for checking the work, the 
foreman makes the following test : — he heats the cinders 
with 10 c.c. dilute hydrochloric acid (i : 2) in a small flask, and 
places into the neck of this a slip of paper, moistened with 
neutral or faintly alkaline solution of lead acetate ; from the 
depth of the brown colour produced on the paper he judges 
the state of roasting. 

Max Liebig ^ dissolves 2 grams of the cinders in aqua regia, 
by slowly heating in a flask, placed on a sand - bath in a 
slanting position. He then evaporates to dryness, dissolves 
in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, filters, dilutes to 

1 Z, angew, Chem.^ 1906, p. 137. 

2 IMd,^ 1894, p. 392. ^ Zink und Cadmium^ p. 34. 
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200 C.C, places all the samples on a dark surface, adds an 
excess of 5 /*^ normal barium-chloride solution (of which, when 
working on 2 grams of cinders, eachc.c. indicates J per cent. S), 
and notes the number of seconds elapsing until the appear- 
ance of an o[>acity which admits of judging on the sulphur 
contents. 

In samples containing s per cent. S or upwards the same 
author estimates the sulphur by the method of Wildenstein,^ 
which consists in runninjj in a solution of barium chloride, 
with application of a bell-jar filter. The solution contains 
76*25 grams Ha( 1.^, b/) per litre ; and i c.c. of it when work- 

ing on a 2 grams sub.stance indicates 0-5 per cent, sulphur. 

Aemm^e A/e^/mds, estimation of the sulphur is 

carried out volumetrically by the method of Lunge and Stierlin 
(p. 103). In the presence of very much zinc it may happen 
that, in consccjuencc of the precipitation of zinc oxide and 
carbonate during the titration, an opacity is produced which 
makes it difiicult to recognise the exact point at which the 
colour of tine methyl-orange is changed to the “ intermediate 
point In such cases it is preferable to carry on the titration, 
both of the pure bicarbonate and of the solution finally 
obtiiincd, until the indicator shows a decided red colour. 

In the case of cinders containing upwards of 6 per cent 
sulphur, the mixture is made as follows: — 1*603 gram cinders, 
2*000 grams sodium bicarbonate, 4 grams potassium chlorate, 
2 or 3 grams ferric oxide, free from sulphur. If we designate 
the consumption of acid for the original bicarbonate = A, that 
for rctitration » B, the per cent, of S in the cinders is A - B. 

In many cases there is an understanding, binding both on 
the selleri and the buyers, that by “ injurious '' or “ removable 
sulphur the diflerence t^tween the total percentage of sulphur 
and that combined in the cinders with lead, calcium, 
magnesium, or barium to sulphates (<5), is to be understood. 
The difference shows the sulphur still present in the 

cinders in the shaf^ of 2;inc sulphate (d) and zinc sulphide 
(i). Since it is uncertain whether these metals are really 
present in the cinders in the shape of sulphides, Hassreidter^ 
recommends the direct estimation of the “ injurious sulphur, c, 

^ hmgt>Keme§ Technkai Methods of Chemical Analysis, i, 278. 

^ Z* mgm^* ChiMn^ 1906, p- 137 - 
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by c.stiniatifi|;^ the siiljihiir (^f mu: Nulj#hali% r/* atul /iiir %ii!|tliii!r% 
e; Ihercfcire the sum d + *\ i» th<’ manrirr : 

Siiif^kitr ttf Zifir Suipkiiit* i#/. Kxlrarl in a l lifir 
25 graoiH i»f the ciiiticrs with w«ilrr, fill up with water aftrr 
coolifij^, filler, and esliiiiate in 2 oo r.r, file ( + any radiiiiiiiii 
present) by the inelhod ctf Sihaffiier. ^5*^7 j»arF« r 4 mu: lair- 
resprinti tn 32*07 jiarts of siil|iliiir prrHenl as mu stiljilialr. 

bo»---«Kxlr#ic:l 2 J urams eiriilrrs 
with a *4i!iilifiii of 30 urarriH pure ^iite in 1 hire nl liytiinrhlori* 
acid of sp. gr. 1*19, in a flask with rethix rofiler at Iaiiliii|p 4 irat, 
and pass the Ib^S thereliy iiuaiililalively lilreniled iiiPi a irnim 
bulb, charged with 30 to 40 cc. r#f a sohiliori of tirfifitiiie in 
fiyrlrochlriric acid, whicfi causes the mtnTrmm of ifie iriin 
Kiilphiiric acid. Urniniiiated hydrochloric: acid is, for this 
purpose, prcferatrle to hydrogen perimide, iM^caiise it iiditiils 
of folicnviiig tlie progress of the re;u:lioii in the lesidiiilti by 
the gradual ciecailcirisalioii of the reaitml, so that il is aheays 
possible to recognise ^vlielher the ctxidisiiig agriil hiiiJ lirrii 
employbci in the iiecemary excess. After rentovtiiii llic 
of bromincj and approxhinilely neiilralising the hytlrochloric! 
acid with sodium carlwiate, the milphiiric acid in prrcipilitlrd 
by barium chloride. 

Some clcscriplicms of lilenile contain altimtrialen iititl silktales 
of sdne, which jierliiiacioiiiily resiit the action of acjiiii regia* 

^ descrities the iiijiirioii?i effect of fiilpliur, whether as 
sulphide or sulphalc!, in romtml bh^nde on the itiitmifaciiire of 
zinc, which makes si rieceHsary to lest for it. 

Ftmmao of Iiiipurllkia. 

Ill some «rcH liie presence of sts!>si,inre** whifti iiilrtfrre 
with the cJesiiIplitirising k iitijicirlafil : lime, magiinia, strofiiia, 
and baryta, if coitibiiieii with std|ihiir, retain il in the roasliiiiy-^ 
furnace ; if coiiibiiied wditi carlionic acifl, this is driven off, and 
in srnne cases Itie lime, etc., will lake up sulphur from the rue, 

III CfMisifiering the stiljifiiir conlenlsof roasted litenrJe, alhiwaficc 
mml be made for this crmibiiied siiljihtir, Lratl liecoitirs 4 
nuisance in IniiscJ-rtilibles furnaces, btil Midge lays that fie 

^ frill, |i.. Ill 1 rSmr, r#i| 

E 
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found no trouble in properly designed furnaces, for if ore high 
in lead is treated continually, an accretion will form on the 
hearths, but the rabbles can be made to remove this. High 
iron content is found in some Spanish and German ores and 
makes complete roasting in hand furnaces almost impossible ; 
in Germany, he was able, in a mechanical furnace, to reduce 
the sulphur left in the roasted ore more than i per cent, below 
that possible in hand furnaces. 

Most zinc-ores offer the advantage of being free from 
arsenic, but on the other hand they frequently contain 
fluorine, of which even as little as o-oi to o*02 per cent, 
becomes noticeable. Fluorine occurs with the ore as calcium 
fluoride, which is decomposed in the roasting- furnace in the 
presence of silica and forms silicon fluoride. If this gas passes 
into the Glover tower it is decomposed and hydrofluosilicic 
acid is formed ; this, in turn, appears to split up. As it is 
usual, when treating zinc-ores, to circulate the tower acids, the 
fluorine contents seem to remain in the circuit, so that the 
attack on the packing of the towers gradually increases, but, 
contrary to expectation. Ridge found no increased corrosion 
of the lead-work of the chambers by fluorine. Many efforts 
have been made to overcome the trouble with the packing. 
Glover towers have been built entirely of lead, and with lead 
sheets as a packing, so as to avoid the use of silicious material ; 
but it is found necessary in this case to use two Glover towers 
in series, the first one being an empty tower followed by 
a tower filled with suspended lead sheets. Ridge found it 
preferable to overcome the trouble by passing the whole of 
the chamber acid through the towers instead of only circulating 
the tower acids, and by this means keeping down the fluorine 
contents of the acid ; and at the same time to pack the towers 
with a well-burnt brick packing of a suitable composition 
which would offer the maximum possible resistance to the 
attack of hydrofluoric acid. Glover towers built in this way, 
and properly operated, have been worked continuously for 
twelve months and longer without trouble. 

Other important impurities affecting sulphuric acid manu- 
facture are antimony, mercury, and chlorine. 

Some years ago Ridge experienced trouble in consequence 
of the unexpected presence of chlorine, and on investigation 
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he found that this was due to the ore having been left lying 
for several months on the wharf at Port Pirie, and sprayed 
with sea-water in order to avoid loss by windage. 

Mercury is found in some Spanish blendes. It collects at 
the outer parts of the dish of the lead-chamber where unpro- 
tected by lead sulphate, and causes rapid corrosion of the 
lead. This can be overcome by lining the sides of the dish 
with thin brickwork. 

Antimony occurs frequently in small quantities with zinc- 
blende, and at the high temperature of the roasting furnace 
some of this is volatilised and passes into the acid. On one 
occasion Ridge received serious complaints about the presence 
of arsenic, but found, on examination, that antimony was the 
cause of the trouble. Antimony was found in the zinc con- 
centrates from Broken Hill when treating ore from the upper 
levels in one of the mines, but the quantity present was less 
than 0*03 per cent 

Most zinc-ores have lead associated with them, and some 
of this is generally driven off with the sulphur in the roasting- 
furnace together with the silver which is combined with the 
lead ; but both the lead and the silver are deposited in the 
chamber sludge, 

The lead-chamber process, when working with hand furnaces, 
has to be carefully watched because of the intermittent evolu- 
tion of sulphur dioxide in consequence of intermittent rabbling 
of the ore. In Germany it has been usual to reduce this 
difficulty by arranging for the furnace hands, working on the 
different furnaces, to start their shifts at different times ; but, 
in spite of this, it is not possible to obtain a continuous current 
of uniform gas throughout the twenty-four hours, and, unless the 
process is watched carefully, loss of nitre is the result. With 
modern mechanical furnaces this trouble does not occur. 

The design of the chamber plant does not call for special 
comment. It is in every way similar to that used when 
burning pyrites. 

The nitre composition, and working cost of the plant, are 
not higher than with pyrites. 

Eugene Frost ^ states that it is generally admitted that 

1 Bull. Soc. chim. Belg.^ 1911, 25, 103-115 ; J. Ckem. Soc.^ 19 ii, 2, 
283. 
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Delplace (Ger. P. 200747) removes the fluorides from blende 
by heating the ground mineral with sulphuric acid, if necessary 
with additions of silica in the form of powdered glass or quartz ; 
the fluorine compounds are recovered and utilised. 

Jensch^ shows by analyses that the sulphur in roasted blende 
is mostly contained therein in the shape of ferrous sulphide ; 
when roasting down to 2 per cent. S, no ZnS is present, and 
it is therefore quite unnecessary to drive the roasting down 
to 0*5 per cent. S, as is sometimes demanded. 

Statistics. 

Ridge ^ made the following statement: ‘‘In America 14 
zinc smelters make sulphuric acid, but they mainly use the 
contact process.” 

Calculated at 60° B. acid, the American production from 
zinc-blende was : 

230,643 short tons. 

292,917 „ 

296,218 „ 

. 411,911 

484,942 „ 

The use of the contact process for fumes from zinc-ore 
made the biggest strides in the United States, because there 
the smelters are largely able to rely for their ore supplies upon 
the produce of one or more mines, and are not dependent 

upon small parcels of ore shipped from various parts of the 
world, as has been the case here and on the Continent. They 
have consequently been able to make provision for eliminating 
any harmful ingredients which may be present in the raw 
material which they expect to be treating over a long period. 
The American smelters also have the advantage of having 
practically no hand-rabbled furnaces. 

In England, acid has only been made from zinc-ore in 
three plants, and Ridge estimates that their output does not 
exceed 25,000 tons a year of 140^" Tw. acid. This tonnage 
corresponds to a production of about 10,000 tons of spelter. 
In 1913, 31,290 tons of virgin .spelter was made in the 
country. Part of this was made from calamine, but the 

^ Z. angew, Ckem., 1894, p. 50. 

^y. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1917, p. 676. 
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is consumed in the process of galvanising, other important uses 
being the manufacture of alloys, pigments, the de>silverisation 
of lead, and precipitation of gold from cyanide solutions. 


4. By-products of other Manufacturers 


a. Spent Oxide from Gasworks. 

We have already (supra^ p. 34) treated of this oxide as a 
material for obtaining free sulphur. We shall now describe it 
in respect of its application for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, which is carried on in many places. 

Coal-gas is universally purified from sulphuretted hydrogen 
by passing it over hydrated ferric oxide. The H^S of coal-gas 
is due to the presence of pyrites, contained in the coal, the S of 
which appears in the gas mostly as sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Most works remove this from the gas by a mixture of hydrated 
iron oxide and sawdust. In this case sulphide of iron and 
sulphur are formed, according to the equation 

2Fe(OH)3 + 3H2S = 2FeS + S + dH^O ; 

and when the mass, having become inactive, is exposed to the 
air, it again passes over into ferric hydroxide, more sulphur 
being precipitated, thus : 


2FeS -f O3 -h sHgO = 2Fe(OH)3 + Sg* 


The hydroxide thus reproduced and mixed with sawdust is 
again used in the purifiers, and is regenerated about thirty or 
forty times over before the sulphur has accumulated therein to 
such an extent that the mixture does not work any longer ; it is 
then replaced by fresh oxide, and the spent material is passed 
over to vitriol-makers. 

Phipson states the composition of such a mass to be : — 


Water ..... 

Sulphur ..... 

Organic substance insoluble in alcohol . 

Organic substance soluble in alcohol (cal- 
cium ferrocyanide and sulphocyanide, 
ammonium sulphocyanide, ammonium 
chloride, hydrocarbons) 

Clay and sand . . . . 

Calcium carbonate, ferric oxide, etc. 


T4 per cent. 
60 „ 

3 5 > 


i-S 

8 „ 
I3-S 


If the oxide contains considerable quantities of cyanides, it 
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The burning of gas -oxide is usually performed in shelf- 
furnaces similar to those used for pyrites-smalls. They will 
be described in detail in Chapter IV. 

The rational treatment of spent oxides for the purpose of 
obtaining ammonium salts, ferrocyanides, and sulphocyanides 
is described in Lunge’s Coal-Tar and Ammonia^ Sth edition 
(1916), p. 1206. 

According to the 4 \st Alkali Report^ p. 105, the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid from spent oxide requires very close watching, 
on account of the variation in the nitrate-consuming compounds 
which it contains. Certain kinds of spent oxide cannot be burnt 
without seriously disorganising the chamber-process, unless the 
oxide is first washed. 

Messel ^ states that so far he had not been successful in 
working with the spent oxide of gasworks (referring to the 
catalytic process). It has the advantage of relative freedom 
from arsenic, but the drawback of producing an acid which is 
not so bright and colourless as that made from pyrites. The 
colour is due to the organic matter in the raw material, and to 
the formation of nitric oxide from its nitrogenous constituents. 

Koppers (B. P. 21385, 1913) exposes the spent oxide to 
the action of steam and gases at a temperature below that of 
the volatilisation of sulphur, in order to destroy the organic 
substance. The ammonia contained in the escaping gases is 
absorbed ; the gases are superheated and conveyed back into 
the apparatus. 

Other processes: Burkheiser (Ger. P. 235870); Feld (de- 
scribed by Lepsius, Z. angezv. Chem., 1914, i., p. 234) ; Fritzsche 
(Ger. Ps. 250243, 251353); Soc. H. Gouthri^re (Ger. P. 
245570); Akt.-Ges, f, chem. Industrie and Wolf (Ger. P. 
248001). 

Ciselet and Deguide (Ger. P, 288767) dissolve the ferric 
hydrate by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, leaving the free 
sulphur and the ferrocyanides behind and separating these in 
the well-known manner. 

Analysis of Spent Oxide. 

Sulphur, — This, according to Davis, was formerly done by 
extracting by means of carbon disulphide, evaporating the 
1 J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1912, p. 856. 
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iiiiriiiiiii l!ir Hisljiliiir in *4 .lir m .1 « *^r«ih4< 4 *.^ i 4 

llri}iciTii;iii c:«iii*lii«iiii|j lilt* F, F^ifiirA 4!i Fit .y* § 

lt|l|MntlM *4 fillirA with 

tiCfa:lef.l irifliiif? }iy ;i M..i1iiiii.ifi #4’ ‘*K#A4iirii ’ 


FfeilTrr '' r-aiimFr-i ll 

i** S ill 1 

Fy 


1 iiram in ii lK.illk fillr«l 

wilh nKyiJrii, fjr»ril;n!niiy f * 

1 III 

iiririiiiil KitCJli 

If ihr ^aitiij4r ^ 

*! * 14 • 

* I :l 

h taken mil, ulycvrim m 

jirilirrii «I%TI it, a 

jniiintif: |44!‘ * 

!i : |4l! 

in, m4ikli lirhir*! ami 

the %atftj4r jai! 

b4< k tin* 

1^4! 'r. 

Wiitni tile rrmiliinAimi n* 

«;«4li|ilr|r«h i tM; 

r4 nri4l.ll 1\ 

^ ypii 

jiritmiilf? h fitit in, ant} Ihr Xa^AlI in 


i4 Wills 

aciil anti fiirlhyl 





Mylitll ^ jwiiiiFi iitil ilirti rrr^^f’i m 

rif llic *4il}ihiir hf with :f 4 htfh’* 

i*S^ rciiFiiiw %rillt the stiljAiiir, fii4r riifri iritM tli* 4- n>4i 


lFlvi^4 11111:1 FfilIC.ir III?" her *iiilj4;t|f Fy 

it iiilri lliifiryfliiialc by itiriiiH ^iii .♦k«*lp4ic ^^4hiF*4i ^4 ^»‘4iiifii 
cyitriklf% aiifl tilratiii|5 ifit? witli '4!iri m ihr 

ire 114% mm ft m n ii nr r 4 

Till? Sf.iriit C‘)Khir t|ir |if^i‘ 

ceiiiirc r— 

Snfti|>ki mnl (m iftiMt^tirifi pmimm% iitr tifirti »%ifctiifictl In 
rriirfr^urfil bulk litliverim Tfii% i% alttiwt iin|^i .viliA'* Fi hr i|ir 
mhtt, m the bulk rif the tiMitle may %iil#niTfjii^iit'y 4ir ^4' 

liecrirnc ibiiii|«r riwitiij in ft i% 1 I 1 . 1 ! 

fifirtifiiw rtf lilt liraji fif rmiik wbir:li np^tr t4- k 

f^iilfiliiir ifiiiy have ImMmn cnwreil iifi umi m4 it«1ii4ri! ifi tfir 
tiriwcfver carefully takeft* Tli<? %piii ^|*44ilii, 

lliprcfnre, frir iiivokiiiif |itirjM»^\ be 
bafliiiij fititi Ihegreateit cam taken In fitilaiii 

* Nm% |i, |t i<il# 

* / lf#F P- 

* / rirw. If t|, fi. I|.|. 

* /, A#r. C/ilfW. /#f/, 191 *, p. iw#. 
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of l!ir'*r ufril.mi ififirinsi jsrf^ 

of ^iiljiiiiir. 

When fielivrric^ ^ir«: ihiiiy *iir }ir 

taken from erery carl «r W4joiii *iii4 iri afi an 

recqilticle. It c.itiiio! lie lof# ntfuttiily llial ’* 4 te|-4 

masi «r#/ lit,! allowmi l«i ii«: atmiiil lo itic: mk *4 49}tn;'% 

bill llite-it be iniMrri, |;rri|||l4, mi4 billletf r,|x'h «|.||e Wlirn tUr 
delivery of l!ie jiarce! in coitijilrlpi! all llie dailj^ mr to 

bf! # 1 / ivirc ini.^rd aiid hmkm\ down, and for iIih ptni^n^. tutttap 
aiiil cjiiarlpfiii;^ it llie Im’vI Ttie wrilaitingrif 1 *. 

licMifecl ^ivcrril riii tu a |*ivrii rriiiri? ; llii% rntiirri- an rrrii 

diHlfibiilioii of billi liiiii|i^ afirl in ilie form of a coiir. 

T1i€ criiio lfii:ii flt'ilteiicrl iiml r|ii 4 rlrrp*l. I'wa# o|ijifrtiir 
qiiarlcrH are iliMairiled and ihr mtiaimlrr afjajti coiir*.!, 

and qiiarlcfed iiritil the t|rsaiilily h redtice«l to 11 cfftiV’Piilrol 
amriiifit ’‘rtii'H h now criedietl imiji ii will a# llirritiitli a 
|dii. and ai itt'illlpiL 

I'lie aliiive ofieraliott Im rarried tnil ih tinickly m 

|'K:iS!iib!e III ivoiti aileralkin in t\m fwa?iliire roiileiil of i!ir 
saiTiiile, 

Siiiiifilci sliciiikl Inf cif at hmt | Ik, mid iiiii^t tic* jiackrtl jti 
air-tight brittle*! m tiiii ; fin nitier receptacle may iHril* In 
taking the fieceiiiiry m%mpk%, cine inii^l always tie iralnl niitl 
retained for reference* 

Before carrying out the m%dy%i% the le/Wp of the h 

further inlimiitely ifiixeil mul lirokeri down and frdtn''rd to 

about 100 grains, which is gronml so shat ihr whoSr .jinMitiiy 
passers through a 20 'inf:sh simr. 

A.S' Ai,‘. '-r. 

Muixfuri. hive gram* arc iliit*} fuf thtrr h«»n>’» a! » 
in a water oven. I he b»s'i u{ weight found oji i r*f»!isvg aotl !«■ • 
weighing rcprc rni* the moistmr, 

Sulphuf m<i /.rr.—l'hc drier! ressdur foim |h«- m^Minr 
dctermiiiaiimi is to lie ex!raclc<! for i*Af» hout* in .i KoJrldrfs 
apparatus with freshly rfistilkd *.ir!*ia} trisulphnjr. Thr- 
liisiilphiih: is thru sSistinerl off, iJm flask eaiilioitsly l«h«w'o tml 
with air and rlricri for two hours at too in the water »#vcn 
The flask is then placer] on a hoi sand trath until the siiljdmr 


M2 ,\i.;Vri‘JiiAi.s nr sr’i.piiiiur Aim mwi ry'iiiiE 

ll,H jllHl fii-tni, htnni^ t.ikrii iImI ii*» j*^-'^** hr «iiii| 

Viii;iliIiH;ili*m l.tkrH Afirr tin* ihr-.k !i.f. i.fp 4 ri:| « « 4 ii| 4 '*"lr!y 

il h rmrfiilly hhmit tml %%ilh *hy .lii 411*1 -yyiin wnylv^ 

lisifjmsihm r*/ -i % r.r, *4 r<,nx r}ili 4 !r 4 .ijj prr 

ct:ril.| siiljilniii*': 4*;'.4 4r*^ *»n !*i ihr ‘■>nli*h%n 4^-1 tii m 

lilt: ikink. 4fi4 ih^’ whole: ih li<"4lr4 tut Ivmv* 4 ! Ic-u In ;i 

WiiU*r ovf^ri, Afirr t:*io!iiir, ihr i ^4 lli*^ lir>k 4 ilii!rtl 

with w*tlf!r, fillrrrih W4'4ir<l frrr fioiii 4'< i 4 , 4m 4 *in^**l The 
cirir?! fiSl«:r }* 4 |jrr with toiilrtii-^ r* |t 1 .i*-r 4 hi a inln. 

iiiiil 4|»4iri rxlr4i:ird With hiMiljiliuk. 11i<' !nMil|4ii«ir h 

ilinlillrti fiff, 4 IhI lltr rr‘ 44 iir fii%r4 4 r-.rribri| ,i}«:ivr. 

(Ill ortlrr to rXM:*lilr tlir rKtr4* l-ioii hy *■ H,,* ihr 
allrriH’ilirr iiirlhnil i^ivr** rrli.ilik rr-v.iilt-^ : • H.k-c* ij|c- 5 $4 

ilriril irKhIr in a br^kri ^ * «' *4 ^Hjljiliiiiic 

liciit ^iiid hrtit fi.»r four hoiioi 4I 1 o-a 1 hnrfiilly diiiilr 
ili^lillrii %r,ilc!n filler 4ii*l w^idi free fr.nn .iriil, dry »iii 4 rxliiirf 
with ill llir ri‘*iHil WAy, *' Inly mw. llii! 
m rirrr'‘^-H 4 iy. W. \Vj 

Ttir ^iiiljihtir i:r4il4inr4 in Lrlihiiir w.nff, in t}ir finiii 

Ilf rnlciiirti ?4i!j4iiilr, li4'i Imi frr.|isrr 4 ]y l«r llir 

ifHt fill fiici lire of iirid. iieiiily 4fler fir^l 

cniiivrilrd it into » 4 rly siirciHnifiil 

|iroa:‘«fi in lliis litir (the C'iHiiicr of Ifr4lifi4 itiloili* 

%^mUt) ticloiig^ lei llir iffiiiifiiii *4 4ik4li4ii..iiiiif4<itirr.^^ iitiil 

€Mm%^4 \m in %kk wilniii^ , il h m 

itiirii ediliotii v«ii ii, mt 94 S trf Cliily llir loir 

for himmg l\m % 4 il|-»tii<ir will 4 r».rril ^4 

ill CTiiijitcf iV* 

y/if^ hfdr^i^tn girm ef m liu nf 

smlpfmif *if h ti'«r4 for llir mAimlmtum 

of iii!|ihiifk Mciii llcfu Itir* h tmi fiii?f«ly liiliiifrrl with 11 
large ijiiinlity eif inert tint h of %wy iiiir<|iial 1 * 111 - 
cenlfaliciri. 

The iitili^lion of ^nch H|S for ihr fiiaiitifioiiiff* of 
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HjS into a hot >»Mhiiioi) $ f frri'i* • ulph.i!'’. ri.tii.iMitoj; .us r%*r ; j 
of sulphuric: acid, in whsrh tlu* frj*rurj.i,!ioii ».j thr }rtit> 
sulphatt: from tho ferrous siilj»h.»ic foiiur-d j * }.f. d; ;dw*»! 
by air or oxyjp'u. inthcr at ihr •=.nne lirue or futu by into 
The sulphur sf|»arati'd iii She fus! io4.i!>rr di -ohr-. ot she hot 
siiljchuric acid, which is shrrehy parsi.dly o durrd to <!«dj hui«-i> ; 
acid ; the latter ai;ain redtjces the feuie ion, twiint osoh-rd into 
sulphuric acid. The sr(!|*h«fic acid made in ihii way roiuaiui 
iron ; it can te used for most jtur|aors, in* luditij* the .jh'.«apii«a» 
of ammonia, in which case, on rcachitij* the *4 nruttalisa 
tion, the ferrous sulphide, wliich is now stable, is srpaiale*! 
from the solution of ammoniMin ?*iijphaie, aiul i>* ir|;ri«rfalr*| 
into sulphate hy being again inlroduced iiHr# the ojrjdt*>iit|; 
solution. 


c, Copper-pyrites, etc. 

re/»/»r./'mVc.( and mixtures <,f ihi* with blende, y.i'r*,.,. »-i. 
are roasteti in several places hj hihv. '.<• .v: ti* tiSih^e tlse :>» » u* 

arid-chambee. at Che’.-.y near I .yon-., .ij Ciket in ih<- ll.u,-.' 

MariHfichl.atjd at .Swan aM, .\l l irit.rij; slir Mubi- n .»» .! 1|*.; , 

brlicke works ['*r«n,eeti in rhe >i.»!ne way . bur 

ores and prodU'l-< pretty ririi in -ailjd-.Mr ha vuiiol »S).*lniy. 

The foI!owiii|; partbulai'i rcipeeSin;; Use niaten.*:-; Iit(r5ie»l at 
the (hwftnment ivorh^ at < tkrr in t»voi wnr r„n»«»uoi. ate.s i., 
Lunge from an oftitial source. The orr . are ». 

* */- r;|i.«jar» u.‘. 
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;«ljijjtcd fur vi 5 fi« 4 -m;ikinj;. }»rr,inw ihry jciniiiio ihrir Ktilithur 
mrwtly .‘»H ; Ih** r»rr<* ‘' iur Ir”*-* r»n 

iiccMMitt »»f tln’ii :intl ihT" firh | jfj*jir>r*!nirci »<n ^irrujim i»f 

their liirjje }iefccnla}»e of ropjwr Of ih** Iriid-orr* mily those 
»m{ 4 y jwrmealetl by j»yrites are fit for vilriobmakiti^;. The 
!«ul{)hur in the ore* workc*! «t Oker varies fonn ?« to 40 j«f 
cent. ; on an average it is 30 j»er cent, ; l»«t it miHt in? noticed 
that the suiphnr of the galena is alt«»gelh*r nnavailable for 
vitriobinaking. Ihe case is not tntich trellef uhen rojifirf* 
pyrites with a high frercentage of t«p}»er presiominates, breatiHe 
this furnishes too fwior a gas, ami, mofeover, tkrrcpilaics ami 
falls to |a#wtler in roasting. If no more than jrr ernt r*f 
c<>p|>cr-pyriles js tnixetl with iron-pyrilrs, it »l»irs no harm. 
Klemk liehaves in a similar way, bill father more favowr.ibly ; 
ores containing 35 fser cent, blernk along with fwr rent, 
pyrites yield gas quite adapted for vitriol-making, 

In the /ing, rind Min, /,, lqo.f, Ixxviii, p. 2 tf>, there is a 
rcjrort on the utilisation of the autphur contained in the liroken 
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Hill ore^ as Ireatoi by the C ‘ariiii«:hael-!irafih»r<'i prures'.. 'I'lif* 
raw materia! is fiiixed with 15 Ui j«*r ernt i:yp’anii, file 
mixture m broken up t«i the si/.e of niarblrs am! r«ia' 4 ri! in 
convertern in such iiiaiiner that the lernperaltire in the lnwrr 
part reaches 400' Ifi Soo". When air is passed through it» Sil^ 
is given off, partly alHo from the gypsum, am! the a,re 

passed into lea«! ehamhers, where about 350 kg. of sulpliiiiir 
acid h recovered frorri i Um of ore, roniaining 14 per criil. 
sulpliur* Idle plant ut llial time yieldet! 35 Ions cfiaiiilirr arid 
per week, ami il was to In: milarged. 

** (-mrse of c:cip|ier»siiu!ltifig is rfiasted for the iriaini* 

factiire of syl}:iliiiric: acid at J^Iafisfiekh A pnaitict cotit#iifiiiig 
34 per cent. Cu, 28 per cent Fe, and 28 fiercenl. S, areording 
to Bode, yields gas with 5| per cent hy Vfihirne of and at 
a siifTiciently high lemperaltire to work with the {#k#ver low^er* 
In most cases, %ip to the |ireseiit| coarse metal cannol lie roiisled 
so as to utilise the 

(iidemi is of little use as a raw material for siilpliiirii: iirii.i 
manufacture. The piifesi galena contains only ij%| j^trceiit of 
sulphur ; il is Irarisforincd into lead sulphate tm roastiii|j, and 
only at the strongest while heal gives off a porlirin of its iulptiiir 
m SOg ; moreover, the inctalkirgical processes In which il is 
subjected are of iucti a naliire that only {loor gm can tie pro* 
ducal from it 

Lead-maiif is used for the matnifaclure of sul|ifiiiric iicid— *• 
for instance, at hVeiberg and in the Lower liar/,; it is tliere 
roasted in Iarg«! kilns of I2| Ions cajiarjty. The rrialle lo-'^es 
half its .sulphur, and ykdeis |pr-» with 4 to 6 |ief rent «d ; the 
tiuiiperaliirc*, ac:c:r.irciiii|,^ to is high eriou|fti for the filrivrr 

tower. In lln! Uppe^r liar/ the iilili'alioii of its swljflitir in 
riictalhirgy has in |.*efii’ral imt Imni foiiiit} jirartifahle. 

5 OriiKic MicrAtiJr' fstn.riiiiirs Nf»xiot‘s VApnrm 

Fyriles jirri{i<?r has hardly any riiher apjiliralioti ilmti that 
ffir iiil|ilitiric»iic:id ffiakiiig, and il is obtiiiml atriiosl CMiliidvely 
for this piirjiow. In the case of cwprifrroiis |»yrilr% the 
stilpliiir coin4iltil«''s only a priiiirin, but 11 very coiiskferahle mw, 
of sis value, llie workinn ci#p|3«faires would iif#i j'^ay, 

apart from the poxioiis effect of the ga.i firmlucecl in r:akiiiiti|j 

t 
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the ore, unless the prictc of the me were vrty ijuttlri.*!’* ; .sa.il 
this is only possible by the acid tinuiei*. paj iHo «»» fltrji 
for the ore, which they can well a!fi|<i, a. riioi! Lind 
cuprous pyrites behave very wc-ll isi ihe buiiirr -, .m l ys'-id 
quite as much acid in propfirtioji fu their per* rii?,i::e uf 
as the non-cuprous ores. '1 in; ca-e of /inr j.. 

similar to that of cuprous pyrites. 

The case is different with iri'i.f other rttrd (>ies 

occurrintj; in smeltiiq' operations 'an h ,!•, .■ a,’.?,-,/, Uh- iroitiy 
mixed orrx containing; hlemle and iptlnta, br j.lrs imn- .iml 
copper- pyrites ; the rii her o/y^.v /irr/fi thr m ehe-,, ,,j)d. 
the intermediate products, " nhtrse wc/.r/." “ m.ilfr," etc 1 hrsr, 
for their im:talhirt;i<'al utilisation, rqiiail)* oonjire ,i «iih itt.ili»aj 
evoIvin}.j sulphur dioxide- ; hiil the in.tttrf i*. very diffneot Iji-re 
from what it is with a poih! pyrites, whnhrr n Iw pure 
iron-pyrites or containins; a few j»rr triil, of t opper, t )n ihrr 
whole, all those ores and iiie|,ilhiti;i« .il pf.^Jutt. are iiimh 
poorer in sulphur than ordinary p,o»d pyrites ; arrd for this 
reason they are less easily^ « aitine«l in sri<h a tr>.iittirr a* l<a 
allow of utilising the |;as, hec.iu-.e the evtdution of heal by the 
combustion of their own sulphur is n«.t sufficieit! to mainlaui 
the procc.ss ener}»ctit:al!y. An external sinnuhi* was mpiirrij 
before .smelting. works would sen'tuisly atlrmpt t« utilise thr 
.sulphur dioxide contained in the jjas from rahnniii; the ores . 
and this proved to be the flainatp? aiul mmumc caused fiy the 
noxious vapours all round the works. 1 he fnr d-Mnapr 

the law-suits, and the measures taken by the aiithoritir.* at 
last made it impossible in many plare«, f.»r tfie work ) to ip» 
on in the old way ; and althoutth it appeared at first a* if the 
sulphurous acid could not be condensed at all in ihi, % a%e. „r 
only at a loss, practice has now succeeded in fuhdhni; the ta*L 
in most (but not in all) cases, priruipiaily by the coitaiurtiiaii 
of improved burners, which will \m dewrilred in t haj 4 ef |V. 
It would undoubtedly be too much to -ay that the la-^k hi*s 
been solved in all its parts ; the success has mo ijy limi r,f,lv 
partial. In many cases where an rrre could not jaosibly hate 
becn calcined so as trj utilise the gas, mixing others ssiijt »* 
has been resorted to. Thus the Ilafsbiu.ke uorfc.. nrat 
Freiberg, roa.st galena and blende mixed with pyiiic'. ; .md ir, 
1870 they made 8000 toms of sulphuric acid from the ga-.. 
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In rcfcrrnice Iti ihi.; Hiiljihur tiiuxitln r-»f'ajjin|r ;ih imxiiniH 
rapoiir, Lr'jiLi)*^ lh.it in Hutiih Wal«*N aiiiiunlly 

t#f N4ili#!itir c*Hra}H!i! inlti ihi? air an sulplnir ilit*Kic.it% tu'jttihc’r 
with liii*iririt% Ivml, and /.inc! c,;ijni|jtiund''-*, in s|air i4 llm 

c'*ofiileii.siii;yr:!iaiiif.ic!r-^. In the* lannitry round .Svvaiisf*a 

\\%iH .Htri|j|rt*d fif a!! vn’aiatii#ii. /\t {‘‘rrilirrit thn Wfaknin iHeoj 
jiaif! ii|itt%irds daina|„tc?'4 ois ariaairil idilirir vajionrs ; in 

1K70, after tieltf-r s'l'iiidrir'^alii.ni fiail honi rlluftrch nnly 
Il '^-iioiild not Ilf! iMroufim that %ij!j4inr riin^ddn nniir** in vrry 
lar-^c: f jiiaiilit>% all}iuti|th in a rtnic-h iiinrtr dilnln in all c.nah 
sriiukt!, and i:nii‘4ojiiciiliy ifi ihn atinu^jdinri-' and the rain -walrr 
c»f all lari^n ami ihal the j#nrha;l ** ^aiiokiraaiiii. 

liinabii caiiiifil chi away with this, Miirh imiri: mjmuim 
Ihaii lilt* vajiutirH i!wa|iifi|j lhrf4i|]ti hif^li rhiiiniryH^ \vliit;li arc 
wwii diluted with air, i*i ihc! ^aiinku fr«in hritk-wrirk*^, enku- 
uviriiH, and citlitn’ iirt*’-* ivhi«'h tinil ihrir .Hninki? at. a hm hrifjtit 
alitivt! iht* ijriiiiiifl FJrirher taltidaltd that ai Hi; lfebn‘i flirt 
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and edges, extending into the leaf in proportion to the severity 
of the injury. The effect of SO^ injury — that is to say, the 
markings of the foliage — was observable practically at once. 
The appearance of the markings of the leaf tended to change 
somewhat with the lapse of time. The discoloration of the 
leaves or the appearance of the markings on them resulting 
from SOg injury was not the same in all plants, and was not 
distinguishable from discoloration and markings resulting from 
many other causes, whether examined by the eye alone or 
under a microscope, and so far as the evidence disclosed there 
were no structural or chemical characteristics of SO^ injury 
which distinguished it from injury by many other causes. 
Injury caused by frost, sunburn, sun-scald, and alkali were 
among the causes producing leaf injury in every characteristic 
similar to that caused by SOg — that is, relatively sudden 
deterioration, disintegration, and breaking down of the internal 
cell tissues of the leaf. 

Leaf injury occasioned by insects directly attacking the leaf 
of the plant was ordinarily readily distinguishable from SO^ 
injury. 

Fungous diseases of plants, in many cases, cause leaf 
deterioration identical with SO^ injury. These bacterial 
diseases have each their several characteristics other than leaf 
deterioration common to them all and to SOg injury, and the 
presence of the characteristics of disease will ordinarily classify 
the leaf injury as injury resulting from disease and not from 
the presence of SOg. 

For instance, frost effect was observed over a relatively 
large area of country; sun -scald was accompanied by hot 
sunshine preceded by irrigation or rain ; sunburn by lack of 
moisture. Alkali injury showed on crops in soils containing 
alkali. Similarly, SOg had its accompanying factors — namely, 
injury from SOg always occurred in the path of the wind 
blowing over and from smelting plant, or the stacks from 
which sulphur dioxide was discharged. 

In conclusion, there was little doubt that SOg injury, when 
occurring at a critical period in plant development, resulted in 
economic loss, that is, substantial diminution of crop yield. 
The tendency of growing crops was to throw off or overcome 
the injury inflicted by SOg, or injury caused by any other 
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of methyl-orange as being more sensitive, but it was found that 
Congo-red was sensitive to CO^, and as there was always COg 
in the air its use had to be abandoned. At the same time, in 
dealing with gaseous acidity in the atmosphere with the instru- 
ments which have so far been devised, a considerable degree 
of accuracy has been attained, such as one part by volume in 
20 millions, for instance. Even better results were suggested 
as possible with the same apparatus. 

Still greater difficulties, however, have been encountered in 
the efforts to measure the acidity of the suspended impurities. 
An instrument was devised for getting out the suspended 
impurities and measuring the acidity, but difficulties arose and 
it had to be abandoned. Other methods were adopted, includ- 
ing an electrical conductivity method, without much greater 
success ; and the present position was, said Mr Owens, that 
whilst he believed they had got a satisfactory instrument for 
measuring the gaseous acidity of the atmosphere with a 
considerable degree of accuracy, they had not got a satisfactory 
method for measuring the acidity of the suspended solid 
impurities. One of the difficulties encountered with the 
electrical conductivity method was the provision of a suitable 
filtering medium, which would be free from electrolytes, 
and therefore would have no influence on the conductivity. 
All the materials tried, however, were found to affect the 
conductivity to a greater or less degree, the most favourable 
being lactose. 


Abatement of the Nuisance. 

The abatement of the nuisance caused by the acid-smoke 
given off in metallurgical and other operations presents special 
difficulties where the percentage of acids is so slight that their 
utilisation by condensation or by conversion into sulphuric acid 
is out of the question ; that is, if less than 4 per cent. SO^ by 
volume is present. 

The problem of dealing with the enormous quantity of 
sulphur dioxide contained in ordinary coal-smoke has hardly 
ever been attacked in a serious manner, as the expiense and 
inconvenience of any imaginable measures for this purpose 
have hitherto appeared to be quite unbearable ; and it does not 
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assimilation ; chlorophyll is destroyed even by minimal quan- 
tities of SOg, and the protoplasma is also acted upon. 

In the special catalogue of the group, “ Injury by Smoke,” 
of the International Hygienic Exhibition at Dresden in 1911, 
Wislicenus enumerates the literature on this subject, which 
is enormous, and whereof his own publications form an im- 
portant share. He also discusses the causes of the damage 
done by the smoke, and the measures or proposals for its 
prevention. In his pamphlet on the foundations for technical 
and legal measures for the prevention of damage by smoke 
(Berlin, 1908), he had already come to the conclusion that 
the removal of SOg, strongly diluted with combustion-gases 
by washing with water alone, has no prospect of success. The 
combination of this washing and sprinkling with lime in towers 
or chambers is more promising. He enters fully into this 
matter, but he considers it too expensive. He treats especially 
of the prevention of damage through smoke-gases by diluting 
them with air or other indifferent gases. 

Wislicenus claims to have attained full success by his 
invention of the “ dissipator,” an apparatus for diluting the 
smoke-gases on new principles. He states that the natural 
principle for dealing with the smoke-gases is their dilution 
with air. But, wherever this has been tried on the large 
scale, it has been found that blowing air into the chimneys 
is not suitable, since even the best apparatus for this purpose 
work too expensively. Apparatus for blowing or aspirating air 
work uneconomically even if they have only to provide the 
air indispensable for combustion. The modern installations 
for artificial draught ” introduce air only to the extent of 
one-half, or at most three-quarters, of the volume of the smoke- 
gases, and therefore dilute these only by 50 up to 75 per 
cent, which is not sufficient When the gases get into the 
free air, undoubtedly at first a further manifold dilution takes 
place, as long as the gases are still in a whirling condition, 
i.e. as long as their temperature and movement are different 
from the air. But if the air-current moves on evenly, the 
air and the smoke -gases will soon come to equal velocity, 
temperature, and direction. Where there is no interruption 
by differences of level, houses, trees, etc., the smoke -gases 
will travel on without being sufficiently diluted, and, after 
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a long way through the air, will still descend as poisonf^*^ 
fumes upon the soil and the vegetation. 

This uniform motion, without whirling, must be especial ^ I 
avoided. We know from experience, from the obserV** 
tions of aeronauts, that all valleys cause strong whirls in tl'*' 
air-currents above them. Higher up, the air-current geni*^ 
ally proceeds evenly. It is, therefore, a mistake to introdiit * 
the smoke-gases into these high, non-whirling air-currerit " 
Chimneys, which from hygienic considerations are built miM 1 
higher than required by their function of producing drauglt’^ 
are therefore inoperative ; they protect at most their immediat ^ 
surroundings. The remedy is, therefore, to produce at tl*^ 
source of the smoke itself, a sufficient dilution and formatikrf 
of a whirling movement. That is the principle of the “di"* 
sipators,’' which are constructed as follows : — 

The walls of the upper part of the chimney-shaft contain 
conical air-channels, the number of which increases from belci%^ 
upwards. This prevents the gases from flowing out in a compile ’ 
stream from the furnace, but provides for gradually supplying 
them during their progress with as much air as possible, in sue t 
a way that the particles of smoke-gas and air acquire a gris# < 
variety of directions and speeds. At first some practical nirr 
called it nonsense to build a chimney with holes. To iht ^ 
Wislicenus remarks that, as a matter of course, there must be 
sufficiently high draught-producing shaft, if the chimney has I » 
provide the draught. But there are some cases where ther« 
is no aspirating work required from the chimney, but whrf ^ 
this is performed by artificial means, such as fan blanl 
exhausters, etc. Only the “hygienic part of the chimney* 
which has frequently caused it to be made much higher, i ^ 
to be replaced by a lower, but more efficient dissipator, whkli 
causes the formation of whirls and the admixture of air durifin 
the outflow of the gases. Through the variously direct^tl 
channels in the wall, the diluting air is introduced at tft^, 
windward side with various velocities and in various direction > 
On the other, the “lee” side, the wind will act in an aspiratiii|j 
way. In cases where there are not tall chimneys, but g;i «i 
outlets, from dehydrating plants, flue-dust chambers, etc., t}i#i 
outgoing gases are still more diluted with air by a “mulli- 
dissipator.” The gases are gradually divided and dilutetj, 
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Since from the lowest series of wind-channels only a small 
fraction of the gases escapes, with which from the opposite 
side more wind is mixed, the main body of the gas must 
rise higher, and gradually mix with more air. Consequently 
there is both a mechanical and a temporary dissolving action. 
Into iron chimneys, the wind -channels may be introduced 
tangentially. 

At first the chimneys were built in such a manner that the 
holes were produced by leaving interstices between the bricks. 
This has certain drawbacks, especially an excessive contact of 
the joints with acid gases. Therefore, later on, perforated 
stones have been employed, in which the air-channel goes 
through the body of the stone, and the joints are as little as 
possible in contact with the smoke-gases. But the mortar 
joints may also be protected against the acids in the gases by 
a coating of tar, or of tar and clay, or of gypsum. The perfor- 
ated stones have the further advantage that the fine sieve formed 
by the numerous small holes produces a greater division of the 
gas-current. 

The stones might also be provided with air-channels in a 
somewhat tangential direction, in order to produce a still better 
spiral whirl motion. But such stones are not easily manufac- 
tured and are very expensive. 

The inventor has recently, in connection with the Metall- 
bank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft at Frankfurt a.M., applied 
a very fine sieve-grating, made of perforated stones. 

After the lecture given by Wislicenus in 1911, a practical 
chimney-builder made the objection that the numerous holes in 
the upper part of the chimney-shaft are strongly exposed to 
frost, rain, etc., so that the material must greatly suffer, and 
frequent repairs will be required, about which point further 
experience must be collected. 

According to Reuss,^ it is true that, in the case of faintly 
acid gases and small quantities of smoke, the gases going out 
from high chimneys may be diluted up to being quite innocuous, 
but, under certain circumstances, high chimneys may have an 
injurious action, by carrying the gases to much greater distances 
and affecting a much greater extent of forest. 

Reports on the damage done by coal-smoke in the Rhenish- 
1 Rauch und St aub^ 1914, p. 162. 
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of gaseous acid ; the possibility of employing as much nitric acid 
and as quickly as desired, whilst in the second case this depends 
on the heat of the burner-gas, which during irregularities in the 
working of the process, just when most nitric acid is needed, 
sometimes proves insufficient ; lastly, and most of all, the exact 
regulation possible with liquid nitric acid and its continuous 
supply, whilst gaseous acid is always given off very unequally 
from the nitre-mixture. These advantages have induced most 
Continental and, later on, many English and American manu- 
facturers to employ liquid nitric acid. 

It is claimed as an advantage for introducing the nitre by 
potting,'' that the chambers are not exposed to the damage 
possible in the case of incautious handling of nitric acid, whilst, 
on the other hand, the irregular evolution of gas from the 
nitre-mixture is equalised by employing several decomposing 
apparatus, and charging them in turns, say once every hour, 
just after a fresh burner has been charged ; thus the stronger 
evolution of nitre-gas runs parallel with that of sulphur dioxide. 
Some prefer a contrivance for supplying gradually, and not all 
at once, the sulphuric acid serving for decomposing the nitre. 
It was formerly contended that the best English works, all of 
which employed at that time solid nitre, worked with as small 
a consumption of it and as good a yield of vitriol as the best of 
the Continental works employing liquid nitric acid ; also on the 
Continent some manufacturers work quite as well with solid 
nitre as their neighbours with nitric acid ; but it is extremely 
difficult to check such statements, as few manufacturers divulge 
their real working results to outsiders, and, moreover, very 
many of them do not even know these results themselves with 
that degree of accuracy which is required to decide this 
question. 

There is no doubt whatever that the chamber-process can be 
worked more regularly by the continuous supply of nitric acid 
in the liquid form. 


[d) Introduction of Nitric Acid as Vapour Potting^"'), 

The old style of apparatus for this purpose is by means 
of small pots placed in a special nitre-oven constructed by 
enlarging a suitable place in the gas-flue. It is situated either 
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This tank is preferably kept supplied with hot Glover acid 
taken direct from the tower bottom by a self-acting siphon. 
An apparatus holding 5 6 lb. of nitre can be easily decomposed 
in two hours. In any case, there should be two or more of 
these apparatus, so as to make the current of nitre-gas more 
regular by charging them in turns. 

Even preferable to the arrangement here shown is that of 
placing the nitre-trough 
in such a way that the 
burner-gas can play round 
the bottom as well. The 
tray for the boiling-over 
material, which forms the 
bottom of the nitre-oven, 
must then be placed some- 
what lower. 

A contrivance which 
has been in operation for 
many years past, is that 
of putting the nitre-oven 
between the burners and 
the Glover tower in such 
a way that, by means of 
dampers, the burner-gas 
can be made to travel 
either through the oven 
or directly into the 
chambers. 

An intermediate pro- 
cess between the pot- 
ting” system and the 
application of liquid nitric acid is the generation of nitric 
acid in the ordinary retorts, fired with coals, but without con- 
densing the vapours to liquid nitric acid by passing them 
straight into the chambers. This system is still followed in 
several English works, and is a much more cleanly method 
than “potting” in the ovens built in the burner-flues. 

The Soc. anon L. Vogel (B. P. 6846 of 1904; Ger. P. 171088) 
passes the vapours evolved in the ordinary nitric acid retorts 
from sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid, without condensing 
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them to liquid acid, into the Gay-Lussac tower, where they are 
absorbed and later on utilised in the Glover towers. Thus large 
quantities of nitric acid can be supplied to the chambers in 
a continuous manner, assisted by a fan interposed. The 
cylinders, where the nitric acid is evolved, are set in the dust- 
chamber behind the kilns and heated by the burner-gases. 

Howard (U.S. P. 115103) interposes in the flue leading 
from the burners to the Glover tower a closed vessel, provided 
with an agitating arrangement, for decomposing the mixture 
of nitre and sulphuric acid. This mixture is first introduced 
into a second apparatus, placed above the first, also provided 
with an agitator, and runs out of this through a pipe, contain- 
ing a screw-carrier, which delivers it in an even manner to the 
lower apparatus, in which ultimately remains neutral sodium 
sulphate of commercial quality. 

(b) Introduction of Liqind Nitric Acid. 

Any of the apparatus for the manufacture of nitric acid 
may be employed for use in connection with acid-chambers, 
but no special precautions are in this case needed for obtaining 
the acid in a concentrated state or free from lower nitrogen 
oxides. On the contrary, any low-strength and impure acid 
obtained in the manufacture of commercial nitric acid may be 
turned to use in the vitriol-chambers. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance for the process to 
supply the acid in an even, continuous way, and to regulate 
the supply to a nicety. 

Lunge ^ describes several methods of feeding nitric acid on 
to the Glover tower, and into the chamber, to which the reader 
is referred. 

Two or more earthenware vessels (or carboys) with several 
small-bore glass siphons form quite a satisfactory arrangement, 
each vessel being filled in turn, in order to compensate some- 
what for the variation in head of liquid. Precautions should 
of course be taken to prevent blockage of the siphons by 
foreign substances. 

The simplest way of introducing the nitric acid through the 
Glover tower is to run a suitable quantity of it into the nitrous- 
vitriol tank at the bottom of the tower, and pump up the 
1 Fourth edition, p. 709 et seq. 
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mixture in the usual manner. It is sometimes preferred to 
carry the nitric acid to the top of the chambers or the tower, 
and to run it into one of the lutes of the tower as required. 

The Soci6t6 Nitrog^ne (Fr. P. 404071) employs for the 
chambers a solution of dilute nitrous gases in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, thus producing a mixture of nitrosyl-sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid. 

The storing of nitric acid on the top of the chambers or 
of the Glover tower is generally effected in large stoneware 



receivers, or else in a number of smaller stoneware jars or 
ordinary glass carboys, all of which are connected by glass 
siphons, so that the running off by means of a tap-siphon 
need take place only from the last vessel of the set (PYg. 8). 
Vessels proof against nitric acid may also be composed of 
single pieces of stone joined together by a cement ^ 
made of finely-ground asbestos and a dilute solution of I 

silicate of soda, kneaded into a putty and preferably I 

mixed with ground sulphate of baryta. 

E. Pohl (Ger. P. 30188) employs iron vessels lined 
inside with asbestos cloth soaked in paraffin. The 
riveting of the iron shell is effected in the manner IK 
shown in Fig. 9, so that the acid nowhere comes into 11 
contact with the iron. ^ ^ 

Lutgens (B. P. 6617, 1914) regulates the supply 
of nitric acid to the Glover tower by connecting the apparatus 
with the chamber thermometer in such a way that on the 
rise of temperature in the chamber the feeding-apparatus is 
automatically throttled, and on the falling of the temperature 
again opened. 
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of the sulphuric acid not being intended for sale, but employed 
for decomposing salt, or for the manufacture of superphos- 
phates, etc. 

The introduction of the nitre in the form of an aqueous 
solution of sodium nitrate is undoubtedly the simplest imagin- 
able plan for supplying it to the chambers, uniting the 
advantages of both solid nitre and nitric acid — easy regulation, 
introduction of any quantity at a time, dispensing with all 
apparatus for introducing the nitre or manufacturing nitric 
acid, saving of labour and coals (in the case of nitric acid), 
avoiding the handling of nitric-acid carboys or of fluxed nitre- 
cake, the latter being an article difficult to utilise to any extent. 
Unfortunately, these advantages are counterbalanced by a 
drawback, which has induced most manufacturers who have 
tried this process to give it up : it is found that sodium 
sulphate crystallises in the towers, tanks, and connecting-pipes 
and causes obstructions. It would be necessary to have two 
Glover towers for each set, and to run the nitre solution down 
only one of these, using this acid for the salt-cake pans or for 
superphosphate only and not for the Gay-Lussac tower. This 
would be very inconvenient, and for smaller works not at all 
feasible. 

Potut (B. P. 7710 of 1900) injects a solution of sodium 
nitrate between the Glover tower and the first chamber. 

R. Vetterlein, Schoningen (Ger. P. 303557, Feb. 26, 1916), 
claims passing the burner-gases to the Glover tower, which are 
made to act upon nitrate or nitrite of soda, preferably by 
spraying aqueous solutions of the salts into a tower through 
which the gases are passed. The resulting nitrous gases pass 
into the lead-chamber, whilst the non-volatile constituents of 
the salts subside in the reaction chamber, but it is advisable 
to interpose a dust-catcher to prevent solid particles entering 
the Glover tower. 

Dervig (Amer. P. 850820), in lieu of the ordinary nitre- 
ovens, employs a column, packed with quartz or coke, through 
which a solution of sodium nitrate in sulphuric acid is run ; it 
is placed either between the pyrites-burners and the Glover 
tower, or between this and the first lead-chamber. In the first 
case, part of the hot burner-gases, in the second, the whole of 
the Glover exit-gases, are passed through this column (which 
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(d) Feeding the Chambers with Nitrous Gases obtained as 
By-products. 

An ingenious process, invented by Dunlop, was for many 
i^ears carried out by Messrs Tennant at St Rollox, and had 
become very famous, but it was not introduced at the new 
'Works at Hebburn erected by the same firm. A mixture of 
c^ommon salt, nitrate of soda, and sulphuric acid is heated in 
large iron cylinders; the principal reaction setting in is as 
follows : — 

3H2SO4 + 2NaN03 + 4NaCl = + NgOg 4 - 4CI + 3 HgO ; 

but any further deoxidation of nitric acid must be prevented 
by keeping within certain limits of temperature. Thus there 
^remains a soluble residue of sodium sulphate, whilst chlorine 
a.nd nitrous acid are given off in a gaseous state. The two 
gases are separated by passing them through a series of leaden 
AVoulfe’s bottles filled with sulphuric acid of 1*75 sp. gr., which 
^retains the nitre-gas, being converted into nitrous vitriol ” 
Sind used as such {vide infra) ; the chlorine passes through 
xvithout absorption and is utilised for bleaching-powder. The 
sidvantage of this process is, that chlorine is obtained direct 
from salt without making any hydrochloric acid and without 
employing peroxide of manganese. The drawbacks are : — 
that the nitre-gas has to be evolved again from the nitrous 
vitriol, which at that time could only be done by diluting with 
liot water, necessitating a reconcentration of the vitriol ; that 
there is a danger of losing nitrogen compounds ; and that the 
3,pparatus is very complicated. This process consequently did 
mot obtain permanent success, and we abstain from giving a 
fuller description of it here. 

In many works the nitre supply for the chambers is 
obtained in the manufacture of ferric sulphate. This is made 
by treating ferrous sulphate with nitric acid, and thus oxidising 
the ferrous salt to ferric. The nitric acid is thereby reduced 
jmostly to lower oxides of nitrogen ; these gases are conveyed 
into the vitriol-chambers, and there do exactly the same duty 
as if the nitric acid had been directly supplied to the 
chambers. Recently the manufacture of cupric sulphate from 
metallic copper, sulphuric and nitric acid has been introduced 
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In the handling and storage of ammonia liquor in bulk, the 
following precautions should be taken : — 

(a) The storage reservoir should be an overhead, lead-lined, 
air-tight vessel, or constructed from a boiler shell. 

(<^) The ammonia liquor should be preferably delivered to 
the sulphuric-acid works in railway tanks, these being provided 
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with facilities for discharging their contents by means of com- 
pressed air. 

(c)’ The vent of the storage reservoir should be connected 
to a small water-fed wash-column, which should be so con- 
structed that, when pressure takes place, there is a washing 
effect, and, when vacuum occurs, the contents of the scrubber 
are not drawn into the store. It is only necessary to 
supply the scrubber with a small amount of water from time 
to time. 
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B. Neumann and H. Rose^ give an extensive survey of the 
numerous processes and researches in connection with catalytic 
oxidation of ammonia, and contribute some results of their 
own investigations. Special attention has been directed to the 
influence of the ammonia concentration, the velocity of the gas 
stream, and the temperature. 

The highest yields are obtainable with platinum at 500*" (96 
per cent). From curves plotted to show the gas composition 
at approximately 300-700° with the various catalysts, it is 
apparent that, under fixed conditions, the oxidation will proceed 
continuously without extraneous heat. With platinum gauze 
of 300 meshes per sq. cm. as catalyst, the best yield (96 per 
cent.) was obtained with a velocity of gas current of 20 litres 
per hour, and the yield was not greatly affected by increase of 
the ammonia concentration from about 3 to 9 per cent by 
volume. 

Another very interesting paper is given by G. A. Perley.^ 
The starting and stability phenomena of the same subject are 
dealt with by F. G. Liljenroth.^ 

In the 56th Annual Report, p. 17, and the S7th, p. 17, it 
is stated that the ammonia oxidation method appears to be 
definitely established, and its use extending. In one or two 
cases difficulty was found in obtaining the best results, and 
in maintaining at a maximum the efficiency of the catalytic 
material. 

This process has now replaced “ potting ” at all the works 
of the United Alkali Co., and there has been a saving of 30 to 
40 per cent, in the cost of materials.^ 

In coming to a decision regarding the introduction of an 
oxidation unit in lieu of “ potting,*’ the question naturally 
arises, what advantage will accrue from such procedure ? 

Of course the first point is the relative price of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda plus the acid used for decomposing the 
latter, also the wear and tear of the apparatus and flues. 

Then regarding the supervision — the oxidation process, 
being a continuous one, requires attention from time to time, 

^ Z. angew. CJiem.^ 1920, 33, 41-44, 45-48, 51-55 ,* /. Soc. Ckem, Tnd,y 
1920, p. 264A. 

2 Chein. and Met, Eng.^ 1920, pp. 1 25-129. 

8 Ibid.^ 1918, 19, 287-293; J. Chem. Soc.^ 1919 , 2, 23. 

^ Chem. Trade /., 1922, 70, 113. 
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and it cannot be worked at very low output with full 
efficiency. 

In large works there is usually chemical supervision avail- 
able ; or the tower man could give the necessary attention. 
But in small works, where the burner man is the sole attendant, 
one can hardly recommend the inti'oduction of such an 
apparatus. 

An interesting paper on the subject of ammonia oxidation 
is given by C. Cooper {Chem, Ag'e, 1922, p. 826) with graphs 
showing the relative costs of the nitrate of soda and ammonia 
oxidation systems. 
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oxygen. Molecular weight 64*06 (0=i6). 
‘?r;0Lv^ity has been found by various observers, 
C^ir =1); calculated from the molecular weight 
^ tire of the gas at 0° and 760 mm. pressure weighs 
Its coefficient of expansion is not exactly equal 
t irather larger, especially at lower tempei'atures, 
I according to Amagat: — 

O o jgrx'ees. 


0 and 10 
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10 „ 20 



0*004005 

At 50 



0*003846 

„ 100 



0.003757 

» 150 
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„ 200 
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b 250 



0*003685 


■ compared with an equal weight of water, 

Compared with an equal weight of air = 0-34 14. 
-Js it between —20° and 4- 13*^° 
o- 3 1712 + 0-0003507/ + 0-000006762/^. 

Ixt. at constant pressure to sp. ht. at constant 

. _ Sulphur dioxide is produced by burning brim- 

Ineating (roasting) many metallic sulphides, in 
of air ; by the action of strong mineral acids, 
ites, the thiosulphates, and all polythionic acids; 
Ijolnuric anhydride with sulphur, or by heating oil 
H br-imstone, coal, organic substances, or certain 
trong-ly heating the vapour of sulphuric anhydride, 
Moid, with simultaneous formation of oxygen and 
yr ig-niting many sulphates, whereby the sulphuric 
.t liberated at once splits up into sulphur dioxide 

; to Scott, when sulphur dioxide (mixed with COj) 
Its by the process mostly used on the small or 
in all scale, viz. that of heating sulphuric acid with 
I best to employ acid of 74 per cent. SOs = 165° 
mger- acid be used, a portion of it is reduced to 
b naay produce iron sulphide with the iron of the 
itb weaker acid sulphuretted hydrogen is formed. 
1 Cojnpte^ rmd,^ 119, 404. 
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wifii litjiii*! HC i_) ,ii V4fi*iir» triri|»*'i4iiii’r*.- n44trr i4 -- 1 ,; 
mXitl'iUnil l«» E.inlrlrl 4 IpI 5f4lEnr$ ' 
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Tin kt'^l ui 1 i^ratiiniiMl- i4 hf'l^ 

ffraiti^) fV^iii tirtiifiJiry fflpunWc^ii «iljitiiir 1*1 imI, 

f/-ril«iiiHrii Mf fiy» 2 fia riit Clirf|}|rl<»| ’:--, 

fly until k«* »iii*l -«;ili 4 ■%tii|iliiir ilPinp-fc cniii lie 

In ^ Ikjtikl, witlpitlt ii|"i|4K*ili*#il nf jffr%%t|fr, 

Li«|iiifl HC|^ m 4 r 4 i|mif|e%% ffintiile fltlsil^ f#f *itir»til flir % 4 ltie 

tttfMlhm jirmw 11 ^ t#,#<tki|| •nl iwl 

it riff at lli^ twiifiary leitijirfraiiire fftjiii 4 rr%«-fi'^ijr if inti-ntn 

Ik{iii 4 for ^rirti-c littii?* tliu rvn|i^tfnli«fi rtj< 4 iii|* it 

* /. dmrr. .fw-, 1 ^ 11 . ,/^ r'l/w .f <f* , }«i#ir 1 ^ 1 , 7 , #, 

j f 

* C^mpiei 
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i!‘i 4vi/ at o in at lo" HH*/, 

at 2fi at JO Ho* 5 , 

Its i^4 :■ - - 


At ■'■II 

I* 

», t« 

tt .a? 

4« 



lliir of liqiii*! siil|ilmr cl koc icier at variouH 

leiiijieratiirc*-^ !ia*i bireii acciiratcrly clcrlcrmniica! liy A, Laiigej ^ 
IH fciliowH :~ 



Atiim qf /Jg/il #ictic:iri of light 00 tlio formation of 

SC);i from SC),,^ iiiicl O han {M?cm ^Iticliotl by Coerhn micl Ikckcrr.'^ 
Atiiim wiih to Ikrtlurlob ccon* 

binaliori ofclry ga-woiH ?4ii!}il'itir clior^kh* with dry cocygitri uiidcrr 
ihcr iiifliirrirrr of filrorig crk.mric oirrcmFc |irfiti«a?H Ihir crystaliisia! 
anliydriflf: fif |ji*rHiiI|»!iiiric at:i«l S/)«. 

At'^Am m J/i'/r/A ttmi OiMre,*— Many mcrialH arir altackcrcl 
wiiirfi in ttn: gan ; fiola^-vaitm iitirni with fririiialiori of 

|iotaH!4iiiiri llikj^tilphali! ninl mi!|i!iit;e Rcri|iirc!<l iron or cilliirr 
irrifi amimnhm link or rin airhmt h iiml in a fmitly divickd 
roiiflilifiii for the |itTparaliriii of liydroHiiliihlto aiifl iiilplioicyi- 
Mit% fCJininaii Fat, mm Ilcytkin JO4107.) 

lly liealiiig iiictallif: Mich m cypric bliiniilft 

oxide* ffteririirk: oxirie^ dioKide, ideniwiii cikixide^ 

and iea#! jirroxide in a ciirrctil of the cilo,xkle 

iiiniergoe^f oxiiJitlioii* Allliotigli the «ylptmte of the inelai li 

* Z, itfigfm liof, p 27 f. 

* A, fiifiik 7#, ii*i i|* 
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fiiif! Ilf ihv jiniiliKE* *#f the rr,irli<iii in tiv-r4 .4' llir flir 

ilt'||i;i 1 vaiirs \%ifh flir ii.iliiir of ll'j** n«r!,i]. 

l<Mi| IJiMlin frio-n*, ;iIh| |||,|f|>‘ 

Itnin-iiiH foxi*!?! hi'lnivr ^imiLiily !’* Um* fMiili oxi*!*''', 

ill ih.il rai!|»lii!r-« .ij»j»r,ir to lir ;i'-. lln* |nirri4fy |»i<>4!isi|, 

wliir'li 14 '4ili%r*|urriiiy tr 4 ii* 4 * n'imn! iniH »i inixfnir* «.4 
4ii«l miljilnifr’. s-jxi<!r4 nl-o Ji.ivr* ,i ir*!i}< in-j 

llir ‘ailiifiiir 

Ijirlor i:ri!4iii < on4ili-^4i4* Ey t!n^ 4* *4 of ihr 

nlrrli'ir: riirmil, or of II V*'ry !rin|sri;i!iif ,ifnl j 4 «* 4 ’IIM* 

f'oiribiiir*!. Milphiir %tp ini^ -<ulphm *in4 ’'a.i1|4iiifii: 

iifihjnlri*!*". A vrry iiii|'<or!.in! ir.rt..tP4i r* llinl tirimicrri E, 
ntifl ^ 4 ilj 4 iti!'.?"llr 4 hyi!tM|^rii, W'lir-n *lry ihic Hiti 

f!ti iio| %rriii |o I riK'}'! hv^tt in ihi" 

jirr^mirr* nf iin4'4lirr* ii*> »irfiof| l.iEcs |4,iri: nl lrf!i|srf.;iiiirr% 
400 ”' (K, Afii]4ri). Al i}if? ot4ifi4ty trin|irr4iiir*’ i¥4tffr 
lillt! •4l!|4llir lur }4<«}iirr4, Inil 4 ! *-4111** liirir iil/.ti |'riil4* 

t■}li»f^ir, iirJrl, nrrmiiini* l#i ihr r<|ii4!ioti : 

f 4||y, _ ^ 4ll4'i 1 

1 hi'f iiriioii fiKriir'-i willi Ificr *4fti|4t"' irficlii^ii : 

hi t, 4 ^||> - ili^^ i IS 

fitli! fir ffilifi' fiC |'»r*^V4llifi|:y *icf:o|4isfi4 In itic? |ir*4if»rlir,iii of 

lint Imti ill t!ir iiiixtiitr, 

IMuivm'm* Hiiljiliiir ijii-rxifii? ilcirf iwit 

ifilrrvirl Willi r^nm:l!y I iiwl, nf 1 1 ^ 1 : 1 to ^ii1|ilitifcitii 4cii| 

jiriijinf, lull iiiiirlrr c:i?ii4iii roncfiticffH 11 yirkft *1 mcili«| 

rniiijniiifiil wil'ii imirti mriri? %v*ilrr (% 1 h m I 5 11/ 1 to 
wliicli mil y^l tntnii S«4|iltiii 

%\hmh\n Mm.nhm |irctly frittfly jti llij% *=o]iiiioii 

IntlMVtr^ In mmy mniy m if it c€#fiiiiiiir 4 ifsr $rd «« nl If.SIJ.^; 
tiiil, wiTii at ihft Wfliiiary flic tU«mi4** 

ttinifiorair^ cftiiilifilly frwti it Cine m4um^ t*f wafrr 
iifitkr ffm mm. {iriKwifi? aiMl at p*, tiitatly %’» 4 % SOj 1 tr 
cnrfriciriil iif ibwrj-»!iriii, m^mdrn^ l« flwii^rn ami 
at trmimMmm mninn^ twlmemt ri •” aiifl m, 

i 4 * 

111 imnimmlmm lattwcitii 31 " aii-il 40 ^ 
y|-iii - ipf 
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llii‘ riliHfniM!tj ii>iH tii'jes ikjI an ; on boiling 

for a long iJirit* it in iiff foiojilcrtnly. 

Accortliiig In Jiiiiglltiifdi anti Hruiinl,* the final prndiu:ls of 
l!ii! reaction of HC).^, on water at Ifnnjieiatures up to i bed are 
siiljihiir aiicl siiljihiiric: acid. The rt*aclion in rdower the ukuo 
coiiceiilraleci the soiiilirin of the HO,, and the hiwc*r the 
tcirijieraliire. At low tciriperattireH fir^t hydrocidpliurouH aci«l 
aiif! siiljihtiric: acid are forriied : 

I Ilf go : . I- 

Later cm, the liydrrwiiljiliiiroys acid ilecorrijKea.!t4 into sulpliyr 
and fiii!|:>htiric: acid : 

-HrlfHcb. 

TIichc two jihaneH of the reaction ?a*t in abac at tlie ordinary 
leiiijM.,!raliirc% lii.il very slowly. All their experiment were 
fiiadi! in domi with exehea’oii of air, Idie decono 

{lo^iiiionx ck**iciihcd arc aeomipanied by secondary reaetion^, 
In-ir,Mlf!f" irivesligaled the ?%laliilily of acjtieoufi HotiiliorcH of 
Hiilphiir iJtfixide. 

bVofii lltiiiscri and St!hoiifcld**i determinations, the following 
table is cakiiiated by Ilarpf^ for the iotubitily in water ill 
ricirrniil tttmos|ilieric iirensiirc 


eif**, 

" f'. 

^ 1 lit, WMin- 

; lie l#l|. 

1 Hi, »iilwr 

0%im W %, 

t lie 

mm lie so,. 

l4|s*«OI|r jf|r.«%'lO 

l*rr Mil 

Ill 

r# 

7rt.K 

JlS'l ! 

rtS-Hr# 

1 1 
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: 0i|0 5 


1 i 

111*01 

If# 
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; j 

1 
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47 M 

M.VI : 


S‘ 04 i 

1 if‘ua 

1 _ 

0-1 

I iij*7 

1 ! 

j ; 

i i 


I 10*13 


bVrira: * ban delerfiiined the solubility of siilpliiir cilriMidc in 
%vaft?r h'Uvvun a and 40’'', and the results arc given in grairii 
and ill file's of gas dissolved per litre of water* At cT the 
Milijtiilily m 22li-29, at io" 162*09, ll2*90|al 25^ 

^ tfik jnm 

^ Jth #/. p I CAmi, ifiSt *f 

447 * 

^ i%'»L I# ij4 

* ##' 4 , 44, 3*14 , / Cifm. Sm» AMr,^ June ifsr^ % J70. 
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94 *o8 , at 30° 78*67, and at 40" 54*1 1 grams per litre, which 
agree with Bunsen and Schonfeld’s table given above. 

Another table for the percentage of sulphur dioxide in 
solutions of various sp. gr. at 15° is given by Scott ^ : — 


Per cent. SO2. 

specific gravity. 

Per cent. SO^. 

Specific gravity. 

0-5 

1-0028 

5-5 

1-0302 

I-O 

1-0056 

6-0 

1-0328 

1*5 

1-0085 

6-5 

1-0353 

2-0 

1-0113 

7-0 

1-0377 

2*5 

1-0141 

7-5 

1-0401 

3-0 

1-0168 

8-0 

1-0426 

3*5 

I-OI94 

8-5 

1-0450 

4-0 

I -022 1 

9-0 

1-0474 

4*5 

I -0248 

9-5 

1-0497 

5-0 

1-0275 

lO-O 

1-0520 


H. Pellett^ determined the specific gravity of different 
solutions, and has obtained results differing greatly from those 
given above. He gives the following table of specific gravities 
of sulphurous acid solutions at 15° to 17®: — 


Sulpliiiroufl Acid 
in 100 c.c. 

Specific gravity. 

Sulphurous Acid 
in 100 c.c. 

Specific gravity. 

I 

1-0075 

4 

1-0300 

2 

1-0150 

5 

1-0375 

3 

1-0225 

6 

1-0450 


He stated that he has rarely met with a solution having a 
greater specific gravity than 1*045 at 15° to 17^. 

^^He shows that the maximum strength of aqueous solutions 
varies with the quality of the gas from which they are prepared, 
and that the purer the gas the stronger the solution. This 
explains the difference in the specific gravity of different solu- 
tions, each supposed to Be saturated with sulphur dioxide. 
Moreover, the strength of a solution saturated with sulphurous 
acid obtained from a gas rich in sulphur dioxide can be reduced 
by the introduction of a gas containing less sulphur dioxide. 

Sulphur Dioxide and AlcohoL — Alcohol absorbs consider- 
ably greater quantities of sulphur dioxide than does water, 

1 Pharm, Soc. J. and Trans. ^ ii, 217. 

2 Bull Assoc, chim, Sucr.^ 1901, 19 (6), 732-736 ; /. Soc, Ckem. Ind., 
1902, p. 1 7 1. 
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Siiif/iur tUifi llivrrH and Cl|;awa^ .HlaUt 

lhaf, with vxmsH nf ainmcnidiihink: attic! NII.^S(I,^II h 

alway.H fciriiinii, a [ia!t?«ycd!nwa:ci!ciiirt*ci ttonijitinnd, but with 
cxc:t!^‘i rif aiiiinraiia llin ainiiicinitiin nail ^ 

acid birinitii a-4 a wliilc Huh^slaiicn ; !nit ollicn* iiivitt4,i|tat<a'H cFi 
iicii aijrntt with llit? abcivt:: ncn Kphraifn and i*inirtnvHki/^ 1 lie 
rianied Ihcrrefcire mack* fiirlhnr invctHliy^aliciiH, and ctJidiriiied 

their 

llic ciMitii^iiig jir«j|ierlie^ cif Hiil|ihyr dkiKtde are fully dealt 
with in nil arlicle tiy iViirdlam* and (dew«d 

An irivcf»li||aticin cif llie decoiii|in.?»itig aelinii nf ?inl|duirniw 
acid cm f^tnite rnckdcirmiii^ iniiierals ha?i been made by Lnl/./* 

Aiinm e/ Sulphur iHuxitlr, 

III an nn the injnricniH aelinn c4‘ fmljiinir 

iJiri^ide nil aiiiiiial and vrgci.diie c»r|niiii"me-i, C bjata*^ biiJiid 
that 0*04 «:eiiL hC caiiNed dibicnlly in brealhiii|.t after 
a few and llial he cMtild nnt take a full brealli 

rif iiir c;«iiilaiiiifi|| *ct5 jeer cent SC),^, It an aciilc tiliMicI 
firiistiii, 

* c 7 ?r'w, i'r.iHi ^ i'en* 7 f, i n»-j. 

2 /iVr. i*if n 44* V7X /• .w., 

^ A*i. /a/i.’l# fmp, iJmr., n/l|, ai, Chmi. 

in? 4. 

4/ i f)/m FF- lonj* lioi*, IJ4|‘ 

** /7w#%'// iiff.i sfiiiiiff n/ij# F' *77 » iih%tra«'le4 in Cktxn, ZV‘i/» /iV/C| 

17* k F 

* /In 4/. ii^4^ |#. ajj* 
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A lllllllliri' ^ II !h^* li.iHri |*i* wf 

"4ll|4nir 41. cl Mil|*Ll4r'. h.r- h^'rii hy *irf||i,ill 

Illl|trri 4 l IIm 4 i 4 ui 1 l 4 <ic*, 4hH|4‘lr4 in nf;.^v;r. r , 
1913 , 2, ^ 

1, alliij k 4ri4 in 4 Ir* ^‘riri-*i thr , 4 ,r!y 

f4’ i*llllln’ w\ll4Jy’4'4^ '*4lt ll:4.-^! t!sc' IIM' i r |,i^t . | fkr 

jirr^^'iirr- *4‘ III ir^ ^4 !. '.r .Ur^ *1 li.iir 

l^fciwil in 4 pufr 4tiri*^'-44w'ir r. rm |n'<-'4' <4 ^s.-y 4.4in,yy iMiiiii^ 
lutrii rall'^nl llir j.ilinl'^ by lln' ^4 -n:] hni , ikr.' ll-^ry 

jir«iv«* tty lliP «4 ih^- ^inuy’n'i ^4 

I*M 1 liry « Mnr linir flnil '^m-h 

In inivn l^krn ykn:*" <4ily if, fin-' j.rn n-^Lirr *.| ^:« y, j?* 

f Mil'iiilri'^lily in PHrrh.'i ul |lni! ^*4 l»n- I'l I3<4in44y ixnif. in llir 

jililil'* ; .iin} if, ^vrltun: it'* »i!li w.ilri 

411*1 lilinti'^, 4 n*4f nr nilirr ji-4il *4 iJn- |*J*ir4 411 4ciii 

rc?4c;linfi :'j'4irii<tlj4illi4lniri i'^ rn4 tM Ur ir.‘r(| .ri nulii.itni y 

.A%t^ .ii 1**^ ni -'T % /luii 

^t.'iJ ||i. h Il|n\||.n: 

ihi4iii4-fi*r iCra> fh49i nf Sul[hs4f .'U ^ A.$ J- 1'lir n'lrn* ^4" 
*4f|ir|| A 4 vriy |nw4i flir*lll^ fnf firl<"r'li|l|» llir |#|r%rrirr *»f S'C 
wfirll fillirr rM|r4,<4r4 4I<? itU'^rnf.,, fliiMltirr'^i rol'l^ 

l;iiilil1|'J hllj |n|^r!i|rr IHlIl Hit'll tir%! |Mv;rf| |l|fnll|^ll 

«lfl rj*, r4fUnfi4|ry i*il}| Mliirfi *i|4.% |||«^ 

riffliiiiiry lr^4.*i (m 4ir Wtirn iiii%liiir^i 

urc immml llirriiiijtl 11 ^jlytinti pf |w4.r*^niiil |^f i^4 
fif iptliiir ill jtnl*i%^.iii«ti Ii*jiii4% .itc i.|r€#«4nf r-«-4 A 

te^it^ntfirr* w^knl in a ^nliiliiiti |W'|t4fr4 hy i 

wltml %hmh With iciP cc. «4' 4i«i *i4«liri|i p'i 1 : 141*1 

tif iJUwii-^rd in | r.c t% Iiiiiir4 liJtir 

liy HCly, Tiw^ fi?-iiCliniH itiiiy iii%-ii ||||||%#'4 fm tr< n^^fis'nnil 
the jifr%^iici? pf m4itti %rt frc€ f#niti ii^ Uy lU*" 4 * iinii 

Ilf i«lj#tlllfk ^cki lilll! rif llir I^*s| frii*'lip|iu %|4Tci.||ly 44.1 j4r4 
Uif tli%c parting SC)^ in Milfitiiific il%rlf, 1 % ii% 

itiUi li^S hy $mm%^ pf |iiifc dimmmnn in 

III! arid mlnlmn. The il^'S ilieii hy IH ir.ttUnii 

III! trail |»apcu W' by llie purple ctilntif inmliifr^l in #i« 
aminriiiincal mlulmt mt ic^iwiw riilf#prii%^itlr* 

* hh%\tmxt4 Tm ^ /., ||, 
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IHfi 

A i»f *1 rilJuTr lunitra! ar witli uciilitiiiii (if 

sdiiic 11.1 ill III liiCfirlKiiifilt? (J^Af .*u::i(!iilaU!cl with acilic: aciclj, 
whf*ii |M,»iirt*d iiiln a (if MilphaU* cuiilaiiiiiip, a litUi! 

fajiiiiiin jiiiMhiceH a ml crolottr or prcH'ipilatc!, 

cillit*r at. riiii:** «ir* if %’rry little SC).^ lire^eiit, after addiiiit 

frrricyaiiifie. lliin reactioii in nut ipven by thin- 
are* rriumivi^r* diHtintpiinhcHl froiii tiy 

llicir givisi|» fiieiierally mily after a little tiiiiej a pmhjiilatc: nf 
siiljiliiir nil !.ieiiig Ircaleil with a *4rMii|ter atJt.L Arcurdine 

Sc f, tain t« (ielecteii by bediing the acid HC'4t,itinn witli 
a ^4rij) uf c::!(:,iri ccijijier* %vlik:h H iherel.iy blaekriied. lliin m 
caii^ed by flu: fbrnnaliriti nf caiprii: ^ailphide, and ilm Cdkiiir in iinl 
eliiiiigcci liy liealirig iIm: Birip in a glai^H tiibe ; btit when the 
cniriiir h ptmlmvA i.iy araeiik% lltefc ib a faildiiriate rif while 
aracnifiiiH acit! funned in the liibr. 

Actcfirdiiig In Sc.hiiDiniberger, ^ylfduirfHH acid cunlaiiiinl in 
a Hfiliiiiriii can Im? rcrcigiii’^ci! by adding a drup nf indigti Mdulicin 
and agiliiiiiig with a mu: md ; mviiig In llii? fnrrnalinn nf hy|ai* 
Hiilplitirniii acid CSchiil/,cii!i«rger*ji hydrrmiilphiiric iicid), 
liSO.^, tin: liliit: ccikiiir will im defilrnyed, but will cpiickly 
rcapjior in cniiiacl ivilli the air. 

Very smaH ciiiarililicn nf niilphiiroiii acki, m imrtn of 
|■lIalllfl clamagcil by iicid siticike» can be delected * by digeiting 
life ¥cry finely cobiip itiiilerial dyring twci thyn with cold water, 
with cif air, adding to the CKlract thus nlitained imlic 

acid, and Hliakiiig ii|i with chlnrafnrm, which if SC),^ h pre^ient 
actjiiire*! a piir}ile 

Seidell and find eKlmriely *imall cjiiarii.iiie^ uf SO,, 

ill ;%% ff.iilriiv*i I liirtrH of ihi? gan are iiiiKcd itt a buttle 

%viili filarch %n\ii\um, with whidi the walb nf the bciltle arc 
iiiuiaencd all nver ; then i/iooo nrirnial iodine Hohilioii h rtiii 
ill, iiiilil 11 liliic coioiif a|i|iear*4 If the pm contains fcnir ici ten 
%ml% SC.)g in a rfiiiliriii the colour it|i|icaf,^ %vliett yo to 8o 
jM*r rent of itie SO,^ hm teen coiiMimed, 

I iiriiigtr^ ^ tlipH a gliws rod into a loltilkin of merciirk 
fitilpiiale, anti i*xfirrte:*4 it lo the air to te tcf^lcd.. If any 

* htr'Ciji*!, Ckmi. 0|I4, I, llfi. 

* /, i*D4i P 

* /iW/» *Vfr, 54, 1411 /, Sm. CAfm, /M, iff St 

p 14 ^ 1 . 
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SO^ h lirvjivnl, mV'-UiK *4 iii**i* Mi'|4i4!r ,iir 

f'Mi liird. 

Ilir V n ?4 ^il]| lun* ir. .h 54* iii ihr Iht 

r;iii Im-* |iriEiryi<*»l rjihrf 4% 111 llir t.i^r f4f 

Milpliifj'"*, ur }i)" l}lr,ai^*ii iHih '*<.4iyiri hj i||o’^i4r. fn 

lliy Lilirr r.i%r, }iMWfn‘rr^ if unr*-,! fir |ji,ii |}ir |*fiifil i4' 

iiiniliiilily i’* ir4«li*'4 j45»-n«.*i|4-^!h.i*riii irrdi-^ wkrn 

llir liiirill.jl *^,||I. S.t-SiU^ It,!-* I*«'ri3 r.4* !| rii|i|*' 
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I** r‘4ilH.ilr I'lrr ,St ,l„ ill llir jur^riicr nf firr 4 * id'^ ill 

ihr %V4y ; *4 llir* 1i^|iiii| tilf4!r4 

iiirlbyl'-Mr.iiii^r, ;in4 4iy4lirr mjtli 

iri till? killH e.r^r .ilkali m'lll y'-sr*!, .ifyj ijir dalfc^triicr «4 

riliiK rriiliinrlrm nf iir#rili4! 43k44^ Iliii1li|*4r4 },iy «r 
llir «|ll4lllily i4 frrr S* p|r’;r||f 
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iriilifiirlir »4 ir-^nyij iri<lir4tiy|* ysll,,., K^'^riti.ii 
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riiEiiir itj»j»r4iiiig KiilI*SC'^ fi 4 % lirni foimrirf^ -ui 1I14I r;y}t 

iiilik criiliiiirlrr i#f ^.t^iirkrd 4 c:i 4 jiffJir 4 lr^ cr^#^o|* 4 i 1^, 
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Viclfir ^ llial iIh* iiiit'lrii: Hin!iii 4 uf 

fiir ihi! u{ wliuh 

in crKjitjiliiig lli«! .Hiilfilitir iliuKklr Imui th«- Nuliitiuii timlnr 
!iy in ars aUntr.plirrc nf t-arbfin ilitiKiik?, 

alifiiirliiiig lin* i.s'iH in n %u!iiiifai t 4 mdiiir, aiiil wniijliinn llti! 
r€htiltiii4 ^niljiliiiric: acid hh tiariiiiii -ailjihate, i^ivrn ar.rtirtiln 
ricailt'i vriliifni’trk'*il!y if laknii U* [nc'vriil i$i 

iritliiin hy 'Vtiiti!yi'’^.4li*iri in tlin currntil nf carlifai ditixidin Inir 
tliiH .ill aiipaiaUiH i% of 

a 300 can flank lo llti! kjiliiit! Mihilioii, In Iho boilciiii 

of wliich tin: gan dcdiiariy froiti llio dinlilkilifiii 

flank, Siiiiii« 4 iiiliii|» file fl.rf*k in a * 4 |#!H!ric:iiI vn^nrl 

N/l o liiiomiljihaln nffdulititg ilirtiiigli ii'lijcii tin- 
liiiixkif? mid ifwliiii: vaiwmrn leaving llti? flank rriiHi 
Wlieii iliililltiliofi in ific* lldo^mljdiale mfluthni roii- 

iiiiiiing all l!ie vo!alilin«*d iodini: ih alfou-rtl lo riifi hark iiilo 
till,? flank and flic? t.^xre-nH «.#|' iodnit^ tii ihe kilter in liloilril 
back %vil!i niafiilard itiioniiljdialc nohilioic 

Koltiiof’f"^ alHfi nifilen Ifial lilt? acriiracy of llic iodine 
for irnliitialiiig .fniijiliiiroiin neid dcfcndn on adding I he? ,niil|itiiif- 
oiiH acid to liic* icmliite Miliilion and not iViv tvmi, Mrrorn lire? 
ciiMncd by oxkliilitiii by llie iiir ; midiinn ciirbonale iiiirl liydrn- 
clilriric itcid Increiiie llieim errom. icidiclc ncl?i 

siifiikiriyi owing lo il;n teiiig a caliitynl in the ciMicktioii firoccnn. 
Maiiriilcili iiiid iilcolicil do not increase llii: uccwracy of 

lie tkirrriiiiiatkiii. 

Kcdirfaly * cririfiriiin Imiigt**?* nialcuiriil llial iiirlliyl- 

ooiiigr chaiigcn iln roionr e^cnrtly al lie where the 

t.iintsl|i!iile ban t.#ccri forirird : 

I xm*ll I- 11/ C 

IVlirii c?iii|i!oyifig jikeiioljdiliialeifi for lilriiling fret? niiljilitific 
mid, till! rrd rokiiir ajijirarn only when all the ?it:il|»hiirfiiw nciit 
ban jci.nrt! o%*cf iiilo itie iionnal mil, ; bill In llik 

canr the rli4ii|/* tif colinir h cjiiite uritdiiak mitl the tiirnlioit 
willi liiin iiifikalor i*i not exact lie, therefore, jirefcri oxidi»« 
iigf I ill? %ii!j4iiiioii^ acid by liydrogen peroxide iritii 

^ ^7«w. o/m/E o/ii, I, Ho, 

191% S^t t * /. Ci^m, 191% 

^ /'we, 0/i4i p. tot* 
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indicator gave no good results. But since even with naethyl- 
orange the change of colour is not so sharp as in the case of 
other acids, he prefers oxidising the SO^ by perfectly neutral 
hydrogen peroxide, and titrating the sulphuric acid formed. 
This can be done with the utmost accuracy. In angew. Chem.^ 
1915, p. 10, he recommends oxidising the SO^ by boiling with 
a solution of mercuric chloride in very dilute solution. 

Jamieson^ titrates sulphurous acid with potassium iodate in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid and a little chloroform (method 
of Andrews). 

Craig ^ gives the following method for determining sulphur- 
ous acid volumetrically, which depends upon the following 
reactions : — 

(1) S02 + H202 = H2S0,; 

(2) sH202-l-2KMn04+ 3H2S04= KgSO^-h 2MnS04+ SHgO-h sOg. 

A solution of the sulphurous acid, sulphite or bisulphite, is 
added to a known excess of acidified hydrogen peroxide, and 
the residual hydrogen peroxide is determined by titration with 
standard permanganate. 

Samples of sodium sulphite, potassium metabisulphite, and 
commercial sodium bisulphite liquor were employed to test the 
method. It was found that the action of hydrogen peroxide on 
sulphur dioxide is best carried out in a solution which is not 
too dilute ; afterwards the liquid may be diluted before titrating 
back with permanganate. 

Proposed Method . — One gram of the sample is dissolved in 
from 25 c.c. to 50 c.c. of distilled water and gradually added to 
a decided excess of standardised hydrogen peroxide — an excess 
equal to about 10 c.c. of N/2 permanganate should suffice. 
The amount of hydrogen peroxide taken is noted and stated as 
its equivalent in c.c. N/2 solution — say x c.c. i o c.c. of dilute 
(1:3) sulphuric acid is now gradually run in and the whole well 
mixed. The mixture is cooled to the ordinary temperature 
and the residual hydrogen peroxide determined by titration 
with N/2 permanganate. The volume of the permanganate 
used is noted =_y c.c. Then ;tr--_y = c.c. of N/2 permanganate 

^ Amer. J. Sci.^ 1914, 38, 166. 

2 /, Soc. Ckem. Ind.^ 1919, P- 96T. 
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burning sulphur, is that of a disinfecting and antiseptic agent. 
For the former purpose it is not so much valued now as 
formerly, since it has been shown that many disease-germs 
resist the action of SOg for a long time. The antiseptic 
function of SO2 comes into play in the fumigation of wine- 
casks, in the manufacture of glue (where it acts also as a 
bleaching agent), and in many other cases. 

In the textile industries sulphurous acid is largely used as a 
bleaching agent, especially for wool, silk, straw, etc. It is not 
quite certain in which way it acts in this case, possibly by 
forming a compound with the colouring matters contained in 
the fibres. Formerly it was generally assumed that the SOg 
in bleaching acted as a reducing agent, which indeed must 
be true in some cases, although probably not in all. 

The reducing functions of SOg are utilised in chemical and 
metallurgical operations in too many cases to be enumerated 
here. 

The use of SOg in any form is said to be advantageous in 
wine-making, and metabisulphite gives somewhat better results 
than the other preparations used. 

Sulphur Trioxide SO3 

(^Sulphuric Anhydride). 

Properties . — Consists of 40-05 parts by weight of sulphur, 
and 59*95 of oxygen. 

It is a white, silky-looking, crystalline substance melting at 
14-8° and boiling at 46-2°. It is very volatile and gives off 
dense white fumes in contact with air, owing to the combina- 
tion of its vapour with atmospheric moisture to form sulphuric 
acid. It combines with water with great energy to form 
sulphuric acid ; a fragment of the compound dropped into 
water dissolves with a hissing sound resembling the quenching 
of red-hot iron. 

When brought into contact with the skin or other organic 
matter containing hydrogen and oxygen, it abstracts these 
elements and produces a burnt or charred effect upon the 
substance. Sulphur trioxide unites directly with barium oxide, 
yielding barium sulphate, and if the baryta be dry the mass 
becomes incandescent, owing to the heat of the union. 
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When the vapour of sulphur trioxide is passed through a 
red-hot tube, it decomposes into sulphur dioxide and oxygen. 

The rate of decomposition at 809° has been determined by 
Bodenstein and Kranendieck.^ 

When sulphur trioxide is heated, it melts to a colourless 
liquid, which exhibitsa remarkably high rate of expansion byheat; 
between 25° and 45° its mean coefficient of expansion is 0-0027 
— nearly three-fourths of the expansion coefficient of a gas. 

Several investigators have come to the conclusion that there 
are two different modifications, whilst Weber ascribes formation 
of the modification resembling asbestos to a minute trace of 
water. 

Litchy^ agrees that two modifications are known, “a” 
which has a definite melting-point, and the form which 

volatilises without melting. The “a*’ modification, prepared 
by repeated distillation over phosphorus pentoxide in vacuo^ 
fuses at 16-79'^; its boiling-point at pressures of 740*7 to 
744*5 mm. is 44*23° to 44*36°, corresponding to a boiling- 
point of 44*88° at a pressure of 760 mm. The sp. gr. was 
1*9457 at 11*8°, and 1*7921 at 48''; the coefficient of 
expansion 0*000676 at 11*5°, and 0*002805 at 40° to 48°. 
Nowhere between 11° and 45° was the volume contraction 
observed which Schenck^ asserts to take place at 35°. The 
other modification of SO3, designated as the “ yS ’’ form, is the 
ordinary product, whose molecular weight is the same as the 
liquid ‘'a” modification, viz. = 80. 

Weber describes his preparation as absolutely pure and 
free from water. At the summer temperature it is a very 
mobile, colourless liquid, which, on gradually cooling, solidifies 
to long, transparent, prismatic crystals. These crystals melt 
at 14*8° and boil at 46*2°. 

The structural formula for sulphur trioxide is O = S,v . 

O. O O 

Oddo suggests for S,Og . 

O O O 

1 Z. physik. Ckem., 1912, 80, 148-158 ; /. Ckern. Soc., 1912, 2, 747. 

2/. Amer. Cheni. Soc., 1912, 34, 1440-1448. 

® Annalen, 316, i. 
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Sulphur tricixicle h suitl tri volatilisu at alKHit 50’^ being 
cciiivertecl iiiln ** n/’ iiicKlificatinn by cliHtillation. 

Acciirdiiig In CfiraiuM the vapniir nf sulphuric anliyclride at 
the twnmmt cif its ficiiig foriricd has the fnrniida SC).|, 

The heal of forinalk.iu nf t rnnL of SC)-^ ( Ho-od parts liy 
weight) friiiii S and is 1 03,230 cals. (I'hoinHcn) ; fnuri 
SC),^ 4A) j.g.fori cals, ill the solitl state, or 22,600 cals, in 
the ipiseoiiH slate flkrlhelotj. Idle heal of vaporising i iiioL 
SO.^ is-ii,Knri cals.; tisat produced by disHolving i luol. 
SC);j in a large r|iiafility of water 39, 1 70 cals. (ThoiriHcn). 
I kilogram HO^ libcralcH 500 cats, when dissolved in water, 
300 cah. when dissolved in 66"’ B. S/Acid. 

The thermal properties of licpitd SOn arc fully dealt with 
ill a paper by Porter." 

The s|>. gr. of pure siilpliur trioxide is given by Litchy as 

follows 
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The? cciefficierit of expansioti was determined for severiil 
iiitcrviils of leiiijieralure between I l•H'‘ and 45 'A it was found 
to be 0*002005 at i5«2o”, and 0*002671 at 35-40”. 

lun'mftiifiH e/ Saifkar cornpfaind Is pro* 

diiccci wlieii a mixitirc c^f sulphur dioxide and oxygen (or 
alnioHpheric: air) is |>assed over si'ioiigy plalininii or |iliitiiiised 
mlwMm. Oil leading the priiduct through a weibcociled 
receive^ the siil|iliiir Itkmkh condenses in white? silky neecllo. 
Utis inclliriii ill fiow^ sticccs?^fiilly einployei! on a corriitierciitl scale. 

A fircicess for tiiakiiig siilj'ihur trioxide is described by 
W. li. Scainoii, l*exasClLS. F. 1292089), the compoiiiid being 
jirriflticed by fiisiitg a iiiixture of smliyiii sulphate^ ciilcitiin 
siilphale, iitifi Silica in the absence of a reducing eiwironment 
tf> excessive tlecoffiposilbn of the iulphur trioxide 

formed. 

* Iff I, p. * Tmm, 191 S| 13, 373. 
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in f#tci, It inintum nf liytlfuiwl aciil, 4ii|iy«|fi4r, 4fi«l ii 4 irf |i4*i 

liver, Thii liefjiti’i inii<h r.nlirr , iltr |«M!r' Mumw, 

hydrate jircicJMces fuittnt tjivijif* nff .Sd,. vriy ri^rti ,»! 

the iirdinary summer tcmjwatHre, dislmcUy 4 l mj ,|»i , 
AccrirdifiRfy it eanwit lie nlilaiwrd t»y m i!rt!dh*<{j 

thr ddute aehi, hut only by addin^i an rs^n Uy sortiin'tii «ju.o4i!y 
of anhyilriile to the slrtnu^est iicid obtatn-ttilr by i:<iin r»4» .i t 
is often done on a commercial stale in larr^r iiiMordin 

I'hc vajKinr of sti!{iiiurie acid con^isH for do* mo s or 
even entirely (acrording to the temjicraiMfr,., not «.f rr*<4trn|r-i 
of ll^Hf),, bill nf itoiated molreides of Mi, and |l/» . drory 
would f»ivc to H^HO^ (2 vols,^ a vajioui.drn’.ity ».f l-i’di,!. 
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for separated molecules of SO3 and H^O (4 vols.) a vapour- 
density of 1*6931, whilst Deville and Troost at 440° found 
it actually = 1*74. The dissociation is therefore nearly com- 
plete in the state of vapour.^ 

Oddo and Anelli ^ found the vapour-density of absolutely 
pure H2SO4 rather higher than calculated for this formula, 
which proves that some molecules of (HgSOJg are present, as 
well as H2SO4, SO3, and HgO. In solutions they assume the 
sulphuric acid to be always present as the dimeric molecule 
(H2S04).2, but nitric acid as the simple molecule HNOg. 

Further detailed investigations on the properties of absolutely 
pure H2SO4 have been made by Litchy® and by Hantzsch.^ 
The heat of formation of 98 parts of H^SO^ is : — 



Liquid. 

In diluted flolutions. 

From SO2, 0 , H2O 

s, 03,1-120. 

>) S, O4, H2 . 

54,400 

124.000 

193.000 

72,000 calories 

141.000 „ 

210.000 ,, 


Formation . — It has been asserted that sulphuric acid is formed 
in damp flowers of sulphur, even at the ordinary temperature ; 
this is certainly the case on heating sulphur with water, or by 
applying the electric current. Sulphur is easily oxidised to 
sulphuric acid by chlorine, hypochlorous acid, nitric acid, aqua 
regia, etc. It is produced, together with sulphurous acid and 
sulphur, from tri-, tetra-, and pentathionic acids — from the 
former by merely heating, from all three by the action of 
chlorine or bromine, or even on the prolonged action of stronger 
acids, which set the thionic acids free ; also the thiosulphates 
are decomposed by most acids into SO2 and S. 

Mostly sulphuric acid is produced from sulphur dioxide. 
The aqueous solution of the latter is gradually transformed 
into sulphuric acid by the action of the air alone, and it is also 
transformed at once by chlorine, bromine, iodine, hypochlorous 
acid, nitric acid, and several metallic salts such as manganic 

1 Dittmar, Chern. News^ 20, 258. 

2 Gazz. Chim. Ital.^ 19 ii, p. 552 ; Chem. Zeit^ 19 ii, p. 846. 

^ /. A 7 mr. Chem. Soc.^ 1908, 30, 1834-1846. 

^ Z. physik. Chem.., 1907, 61, 257-312 ; Chem. Zeit.., 1908, i, 1240- 
1 242. 
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cent, aiiliydriiie), the !ar|,^cst coiUniOinn, viz. fruin loa vols. to 
92-14 'vnlH,, takcH jilace. ^ infers tlie sauic frorn 

f»bsc»rvaliofis an clectralyning clihite vitriai. 'rhi: density af 
this fiiixtiirc in varic.nisly stated by diffcrerit ulmnwxs by 
Cinihain al 1-6321 ; by Bineau, 1*665; by Kalb, 1 - 652 ; by 
jiicfjiielaiii, 1*6746. Accardin^j to Liebig it bcals at 163* to 
I/O ; between 193 and iyy" it Iohijs i mal. af water, and is 
changed iiila ((iraham). 

Bickering'^ lias ablaiiied a hyrirate of the farrmda 
4II4.), caiiiaiiiiiig 57*67 per cent, real suliditirit: aedd. It 
fuses at — 25 . By adding a little waiter or Hulpliuric:: ardil tlie 
fiisiiig-pciinl is at once Ic:iwcred to — 70”. 

I’he work of Bickering on Ifie solidifyiiig-points of rnixttireH 
of water and stilpfitiric acid !ias been extended by (iiraii.*'^ He 
established the solidifying-poinls of inixlyres containing from 
68 to 70 per cent. and fonini a hydrate, Hj|S()^, 3 lfgCb 

as well as two ctilectic points. 

Honk '* has oblaiiied crystalline Hiilphuric^acid monohydrale, 
liy mixing 40 pmU of lead or barium sulpbalc 
%viih 60 jiiirlfi of 85 jier cent, sulphuric acid, and setting the 
ftiixliire away at o' overnight. A portion c»f tlie crystallised 
mass thus obtained is then used for seeding or inrculating a 
riinv porlion of 85 f:ier cent, sulpluiric add, which lias also been 
kcfpl ovcrnighl at o'\ tvhen the acid rapidly crystallises. Tlie 
crystals are monodiiiic. (Irystallised I IgHO^ is similarly obtained 
by seeding 99*9 per cent, sulphuric add with a pmtirm of a 
Holidifical inixliire of 60 grams 99*9 per cent, sulphuric acid 
and 40 grams of lisid sulphate. LrysialliHCf! is more 

diffiriilt to obiaiii than crystallised and in not 

forincaJ if Ifie af;ifl is weaker Ilian 99*50 per cent. 

jorBseii ■" slates lhal lie prepared crystallised 
fij fier cent by cooling 84*0 |icr cent and 83*3 per 

reiii soliitiiiiis in mrlliiig ice Nearly I GO per cent. 
may t#! made In crystallise by cooling 200 c.,c. filming oil of 
%ilfiol fcoiilatiiirig 7*5 j>t-r cent SC)^), mixed with 50 cc 93 
per aTiit siilpliiiric acid, in ice 

^ //#//, r:4i>#. It I, II, 43J. 

* f/#r#e OE, » JMl AW. Ckim,^ *lf 1049. 

* Ckfm. 10 , Ahir, Am, Ckfm, If 14 , a, 1926. 

Ckrmi, IVffMfimi, 1©, r/ia ; Am., Ahir,^ p |S40» 
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- + * h • — , the vapour- tensions at i oo°; curve 

the viscosities (times of outflow); curve 9, — • — 

capillarity ; curve 10, — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — , the action upon 
iron. 

The specific gravity of commercial acids, owing to the 
presence of impurities, is always higher than that of the pure 
acid ; but, apart from this, the correctness of ordinary hydro- 
meters is rarely of a very high order. Still, it must be 
conceded that in England, at least, there is a possibility of 
making the hydrometers all alike, the basis of Twaddell’s 
system being plain and unmistakable, since every degree is 
equal to a difference of 0*005. But matters are far worse on 
the Continent and in America, where Baum^’s hydrometer is 
almost universally used ; unfortunately, the degrees of this 
instrument, as stated by various authorities, answer to very 
different specific gravities, and those of the instruments found 
in trade often show even far greater deviations. The only 
rational hydrometer on Baumd's system which rests on a 
mathematical basis, and which should therefore be always 
obtainable with a uniform scale, is that graduated according 
to the formula 

144*3 


144 * 3 -;^ 


where d signifies any special density (specific gravity), and n 
the degree of the scale corresponding to it. (The mathematical 
deduction of this formula is given in the first edition of Lunge’s 
work, pp. 20 and 21.) This scale is now also generally 
a.ccepted in Germany and France. According to the U.S, Bur, 
Stand.^ No. 69, quoted in Chem. Abst. Chem. Soc.^ 1916, p. 
1720, the Bureau in 1904 adopted for liquids heavier than 
water the formula 

Degrees Bd = 145 to 145/^ at 60/60® F. 

This was confirmed in 1916. 

We therefore give, herewith, a table showing the value of a 
degree Baumd according to the rational scale, to Gerlach’s, and 
to the American scale : — 
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Specific Gravities of Sulphuric Acid — continued. 


Degrees 

Twaddell. 

Specific 
gravity 
d 1574". 

100 parts by weight 
contain 

Kilos H2SO4 
per litre. 

1 cnblc foot of acid 

SOa. 

110804. 

weighs 
lb. avoir. 

contains 
lb. H2SO.1. 

103 

1-515 

49.99 

61-16 

0*9266 

94-58 

57-85 

104 

I-£;20 

50-35 

61-61 

0-9365 

94-89 

58-46 

105 

1-525 

50-73 

62*07 

0-9466 

95*21 

59.09 

106 

1-530 

51.10 

62-52 

0-9566 

95-52 

59-72 

107 

1-535 

51-47 

62-97 

0*9666 

95-83 

60-34 

108 

1.540 

51-83 

63.42 

0-9767 

96-14 

60-97 

109 

1-545 

52-20 

63-87 

09868 

96-45 

61-60 

no 

1-550 

52-56 

64-31 

0*9968 

96-77 

62-23 

III 

1-555 

52.92 

64-75 

1*0069 

97-08 

62*86 

II 2 

1-560 

53-28 

65-19 

1*0170 

97-39 

63-49 

113 

1-565 

5364 

65-63 

1*0271 

97-70 

64-12 

1 14 

1.570 

54-01 

66-08 

1-0375 

98-01 

64-77 

II5 

I-S 75 

54-37 

66-52 

1*0477 

98-33 

65-41 

II6 

1.580 

54-73 

66.96 

1*0580 

98-64 

66-05 

II7 

1-585 

55-09 

67.40 

1*0683 

98-95 

66*69 

I18 

1-590 

55-44 

67-83 

1-0785 

99*26 

67-33 

II9 

1-595 

55-79 

68-26 

1-0887 

99-58 

67-97 

120 

1-600 

56-14 

68*69 

1*0990 

99-89 

68-61 

I 2 I 

1*605 

56-49 

69*12 

1*1094 

100*20 

69*26 

122 

1*610 

56-84 

69-55 

1*1198 

100-51 

69-91 

123 

1-615 

57-19 

69.98 

1*1302 

100-82 

70-56 

124 

1*620 

5746 

70-41 

1*1406 

101.14 

71*21 

125 

1-625 

57-89 

70-83 

I-1510 

101.45 

71*86 

126 

1-630 

58-25 

71-27 

1*1617 

101.76 

72-52 

127 

1-635 

58-60 

71.70 

1-1723 

102.07 

73-19 

128 

1*640 

58-95 

7213 

1*1829 

102.38 

73-85 

129 

1-645 

59 - 3 ° 

72-55 

I- 1934 

102.70 

74-51 

J30 

1-650 

59-64 

72.97 

1*2040 

103*01 

75-17 

I3I 

1-655 

59-99 

73-40 

1.2148 

103.32 

75-84 

132 

1*660 

60-33 

73-82 

1-2254 

103.63 

76-50 

133 

1*665 

60-68 

74.24 

1*2361 

103*95 

77-17 

134 

1*670 

61-02 

74*66 

1*2468 

104-26 

77-84 

13s 

1-675 

61-37 

75-09 

1-2578 

104.57 

78-52 

136 

1*680 

61.71 

75-51 

1-2686 

104.88 

79-20 

137 

1-685 

62*06 

75-93 

1-2794 

105.19 

79-87 

138 

1-690 

62-41 

76.36 

1*2905 

105.51 

80.56 

139 

1-695 

62-75 

76*78 

1*3014 

105.82 

81*25 

140 

1*700 

63- 10 

77-21 

1*3126 

106*13 

81-94 

I4I 

1-705 

63-45 

77-63 

1-3236 

106.44 

82-63 

142 

1*710 

63-80 

78-06 

1-3348 

106.75 

83-33 

143 

1*715 

64-15 

78-49 

1-3461 

107.07 

84.04 

144 

1*720 

64-50 

78*92 

1-3574 

107.38 

84-74 

145 

1.725 

64-85 

79-35 

1*3688 

107.69 

85-45 

146 

1*730 

65-21 

79-79 

1-3804 

108*00 

86-18 

147 

1-735 

65-57 

80*23 

1.3920 

108.32 

86*90 

148 

1*740 

65-94 

80.68 

1-4038 

108*63 

87.64 

149 

1-745 

66-31 

81*14 

1-4159 

108*94 

88-39 

150 

1*750 

66-69 

81.60 

1*4280 

109.25 

89-15 


1 1*755 

67-08 

82-07 

1*4403 

109.56 

89*92 

152 

1*760 

67-46 

82*54 

1.4527 

109*88 

90*69 

153 

1-765 

67-85 

83*02 

1*4653 

110*19 

91-48 
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Technical Clmnists^ Handbook (1910), pp. 126-129. In this 
place we only give the average figures. For each degree 
above or below 15° you should add to or deduct from the 
specific gravity observed : 

0'Ooo6 with acids up to 1*170. 

0*0007 „ „ from 1*170 to 1-450. 

o*ooo8 „ „ „ 1*450 » 1-580. 

0*0009 » » » -1*580 „ 1-750. 

0*0010 „ „ „ 1*750 „ 1*840. 

H. C. Moore ^ describes a slide-rule for reducing the specific 
gravities of sulphuric acids of various densities and temperatures 
to the density of 50° Bd. at 60° F. 

Influence of Impurities on the Density of Aqueous 
Sulphuric Acid. 

The specific gravities given in all the tables refer only to pure 
acid, and cannot be accepted as quite correct for the ordinary 
acid of trade, which always contains impurities. Kolb has 
examined this matter, and has determined the influence of the 
common impurities upon the density of sulphuric acid, viz. 
that of lead sulphate, of the oxygen compounds, of nitrogen, 
and of sulphurous acid. Arsenic, and perhaps iron, usually 
occur in too small a quantity in sulphuric acid to influence its 
density ; but certainly there may be cases, not mentioned by 
Kolb, in which sulphuric acid is strongly contaminated with 
salts of iron, aluminium, sodium, etc. The iron, for instance, 
may come from pyrites-dust ; aluminium from the packing of 
the Glover tower, or from the fireclay frequently employed for 
stopping leaks ; sodium from solutions of nitrate or sulphate of 
soda, which sometimes inadvertently get into the chambers. 

With respect to lead sulphate^ Kolb found that, at the 
ordinary temperature, there was dissolved up to 

0*039 part in 100 parts vitriol of 1-841 sp. gr. 
o-oii „ „ 100 „ „ 1-793 » » 

0*003 » « 100 „ „ 1.540 „ „ 

In more dilute acids the lead can hardly be estimated. Nitric 
acid, which, in any case, occurs in very small quantities, does 

^ /. Ind, and Eng, Chem,^ 1912, p. 677. 
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not strongly influence the solubility of lead sulphate in sul- 
phuric acid ; nitrous acid not at all. The effect of lead sulphate 
on the density of vitriol can accordingly be neglected for the 
ordinary temperature ; at most it would influence the fourth 
place of decimals. 

Marshall ^ gives the following table showing the effect of 
impurities on the specific gravity of sulphuric acid : — 



100 

per cent. 

98 

I)er cent. 

94 

per cent. 

80 

per cent. 

70 

per cent. 

N£L,S04 * 
CaS04 • 
Al2( 804)3 • 
62(804)3 

PbS04 • 

AS2O3 • 

O-OOI I 

0*0012 

Insoluble 

}) 

0*0017 

0*0010 

0*0011 

Insoluble 

>> 

0*0014 

0*0013 

0*0007 
0*0009 
Insoluble 
o*ooo6 ? 
0*0015 

o*ooo8 

0*0007 

0*0012? 

0*0008 

Insoluble 

0*001 

0*0007 

o*ooo6 

0*0011 

0*0007 

Insoluble 


These figures show the increase in density caused by the 
actual addition of the impurities in question. 

The sulphates of aluminium and iron are practically insol- 
uble. With concentrated sulphuric acid, aluminium sulphate 
forms the compound Al2(S04)8H2S043 H20, the mixture 
solidifying after a few hours. 

Solubility of SO ^ in Sulphuric Acid. 

Miles and Fenton ^ state that 9 5 per cent, acid dissolves more 
SO2 than 85 per cent. The solubility in more dilute acid 
diminishes in the usual manner as the concentration increases, 
and the graph infra shows grams SO^ dissolved in grams acid. 

To obtain rapid saturation of sulphuric acid, especially when 
concentrated, and therefore viscous, was by no means easy, 
but the authors explain how they overcame the difficulties. 

The solubility reaches a minimum value at 86 per cent, and 
from that point the curve inclines very sharply upward for either 
increase or decrease in the concentration of sulphuric acid. 

It is significant that acid of 84*-^ 8 per cent has the com- 
position of the hydrate H2SO4H2O, and that in the neighbour- 
hood of this point the temperature of melting and other 
physical properties pass through critical values. 

1 J. Soc. Cham. Jnd., 1902, p. 1508. 

2 J. Chem. Soc.y 1920, p. 59. 
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The experiments were carried out at 20°, and corrections 
made for the barometer readings. 

Sulphurous acid certainly never occurs in commercial sul- 
phuric acid in quantities commensurate with those possible 
from its solubility. It is rarely that more than traces of it 
are found therein. It cannot, of course, coexist in quantity 



with the nitrogen oxides which are most frequently found in 
commercial vitriol. Nitric acid is, if at all, only present in 
extremely small quantities in the sulphuric acid of trade, and 
therefore does not modify its density to a sensible extent ; 
especially it will not be found in sulphuric acid of more than 
144° Tw., except perhaps in the nitrous vitriol from the Gay- 
Lussac towers ; but even this, according to Lungers analyses, 
under normal conditions contains only slight traces of 
HNOg. Nitric oxide can also be neglected ; neither con- 

P 


Jiilk 
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cciitmlal iicir ciihited siiljditirit: atJd tlhstAw^^ 111^1?* ili.in v.ru 
traces i)f it. Nitrous arid r.rulaiiilv a vnv 10.111.^,5 rfir. 
DU the apparent percentage of s,iilplniii^ atul, artuidoi;; tie 
liydroinetrical test, aliluniph it is only in ttiUnu-,. \;!io 1 " !J-s' 
such lar|,;e proportions of iiilnais arid of:riir a f«< mAuvn^r ila 
specific gravity of the sulphniir arid. 

Aithougll, as we sett, the iiuptirilies of oidiii.iiy ■■yipiaiiii 
acid, excepting ** nitrous vitriol/’ hai’C ver)’ ! f^n ii*. 

density, it must he remeuiherec! ilia! file driraiy is 11^4 4 nird 
worthy means of estimaling the prr»rnla':r of ir.il if; 

coucrentrated arid, even wlirii the 1 orr-*’* lion I14 innproiiisir 
mentiujied on |>. 206 is applied, lie* .1! high t^-tp ri'iiratirnis ,1 
small diderenre in <lensity roi respond'- Iroivrry l«iigr $!p(iri.rurf: 
in percentaget. Many hirlmies use sprrial hydoaiirDo’o iii hIo* h 
the last few degrees are spread over a latgr aira ant! .ye 
subdivided ; but any tieferminalioiiof ifrusiiy f*»r e’ 4 iiii»ititig ihe 
percentage of the very siroiigesi arids mteg hr frjri tr.i!^ ,if|rf 
what we have seen on p. 200. I'lie aDds fioin oi rrni 
upwards ought therefnre always to rsfiinafrii .iji.dirtir inrally 
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value. It shows in column a how many parts of oil of vitriol 
of 1 68° Tw. must be mixed with loo parts water at i 5° or 20° 
in order to obtain an acid of the specific gravity b. 

The freezing- and melting-points of sulphuric acids of 
different degrees of concentration are given by Payen in a 
table quoted in Lunge’s second edition, p. 133. 

A new determination by Lunge^ gave the following results : — 


Spec. grav. 
of acid at 
15 “ C. 

Freezing-point. 

Molting - 1 
point. 

Spec. grav. 
of acid at 
15 " C. 

Freezing-point. 

Melting- 

point. 

1-671 

liquid at - 20“ C. 

liquid. 

1-767 

+ I®-6 

+ 6^*5 

1-691 

do. 

do. 

1-790 


d-8"-o 

I-712 

do. 

do. 

1-807 

- 9 '’.o 

-6‘’-8 

1-727 


” 7"-5 

1-822 

liquid at - 20° C. 

liquid. 

1-732 


- 8^5 

1-840 

do. 

do. 

1-749 

■“0°-2 

+ 4 ° 5 





Pickering^ has published an extensive memoir on the freezing- 
points of sulphuric acid and its solutions. Thilo ^ gives very 
extended tables as to the results obtained by him in R. Pictet’s 
laboratory. Pictet subsequently supplies the following table : — 


Formula. 

H2SO4 per cent. 

Specific gravity. 

Freezing-point. 

n.,S04 

100-00 

1-842 

Degrees. 

+ IO-S 

„ +rLO 

84*48 

1*777 

+ 3*5 

,, 2H2O 

73-08 

1*650 

-70 

j> 4 >> 

57-65 

1-476 

-40 

j> 6 

47’57 

1-376 

-50 

8 „ 

40-50 

1*311 

-65 

10 ,, 

35-25 

1-268 

-88 

> J 11 > } 

33*11 

1-249 

-75 

J) 12 ,, 

31*21 

1*233 

-55 

»> 13 

29-52 

1-219 

-45 

>> 14 >5 

28-00 

1-207 

-40 

>5 15 >> 

26-63 

1-196 

-34 

16 „ 

25*39 

1-187 

- 26-5 

,, 18 „ 

23-22 

1-170 

- 19 

20 ,, 

21-40 

1*157 

-17 

>> 25 ,, 

17*88 

1-129 

- 8-5 

> > 30 > j 

15-36 

1-109 

- 6-5 

, , 40 , , 

11-98 

1-084 

~ 4*5 

» ) 50 > > 

9-82 

1-067 

- 3*5 

f) 75 >» 

6-77 

1-045 

0 

,, 100 ,, 

516 

1-032 

•f 2-5 

,, 200 ,, 

2-65 

1-013 

+ 4-0 

,, 300 ,, 

1*78 

1-007 

+ 4*5 

,, 1000 ,, 

0*54 

I-OOI 

+ 0-5 


1 Bert. Ber,, i88r, p, 2649. Chem. Soc,^ 1890, 57, 331 et seq. 

3 J. Soc. Chem. Ind.y 1893, p. 837. 
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By ** iiielting“jrniit ” wa tiridrf fit.iiu! Bit* hI mliirfi 

the cociled acklji in uJiicrli cry‘4;t!‘4 had f.<fiiiii.riii.rf| tfi h.ini 
rernaineci constant tvlten the vesuri ua*-. lakf'ii tail *4 tie' 
medium duririf.^ the process (4 *a4ii!iliralioii. 

On /W//V/i/‘ <lilnte‘ Hiilidnirii: ;e id,al i’irsf rnSnuii Inil -ejiir<4iri 
vajKHir escapes; aecordine to Clraliaiie aiad V'4|a4ir is iiii.xrd 
with the steam mdy u-hen n*» tririrr than 2 fn«,i| uf v/airr air 
present to i of K( -iJial i^s, with a prirriitaip^ r.i|' ^4*4 ^: Il,^;st'i^ 
ora sj). gn tif 1*7^, l*'rom several t!isriis‘4*ais 4l*«4i! liir i,,|' 
suljdnirk: acid in cauireniraling it, tiy laniip". Wrilier, r|r , 

it may be assmned tliat in inaiiiifaiiiiriiig praeficr m-f sroMldr 
loss of acrid takes place by real tip to a slirirglh of 

1 44'" or even of 1 5:! lYv. ; hul from violriiily acid ihrie 

is always a little arid eariied atvay irierhaidrally in ll'^r shajie of 
small drops, esjrerially in [lans firril from the ii*|i and .dsri jji 
the Glover lower, in a ‘’vesicular stair.*' Wfini ilir rvap^ira- 
lion up to that jrriini lakes plarr ^jiiirily at a iiioiiriair liral, 
there is jirolmldy no loss of arid at all. 

At the recpiest of Ur A, (\ Cainiining this jicant iva.s 
specially invesligaird by Wrlisler aiifl Macllonalii in ilir 
Teclmicsi! (dioniical Lalioratory* t’lii versify of || 

was found iliat when jirreaytions irne taken to pi^^vml acid 
being carried over mechaiiiraliy, sii!| 4 iiific arid rotiltj fir 
tlif 4 ilk?cl so that there wm no viilpliiirk acid in ilir 
from even f>o |-«r cent, arid; only after the « ofirrnifatioii «if 
the liijiiiiJ being dmllllecl ejccraled firr cenL tfid II14I of lie- 
cJistillitlc exceed 5 fief cent* 

The kiliing^'minit of siilphtirk acid rofilaiiiiiig water ii,rir 
exainiiicd by Pallon in the Irtgitiiijfig of this cmiiiry lbs 
table, which wm% cibvicingly wrong, hai fmmt rejibp.cd by 
fcaiiided iifwii Lunge*# Invest igai 100%/ wlnrfi r* hrir^.Mih 
reprofiticed 
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The specific heat of monohydrated sulphuric acid at i 6° to 
20° C. is 0*3315 (water= i). Marignac states the specific 
heat of acid diluted with water as follows : — 


H2SO4+ 5 aq. = 0.5764 
„ + 10 „ =0.7212 

„ + 15 „ =0.7919 

„ + 25 „ =0.8537 

„ + 50 „ =0.9155 

„ +100 „ =0.9545 

„ +200 „ =0.9747 

„ +400 „ =0.9878 


The following table, by Bode, is more convenient for 
practical use ^ : — 


Spec. grav. 

Spec. heat. 

Spec. grav. 

Spec. heat. 

1*842 

0-3315 

1*320 

0*67 

1-774 

0*38 

1*263 

0-73 

1*711 

0*41 

1*210 

0*78 

1*615 

0*45 

1*162 

0*82 

1*550 

0*49 

I*ii 6 

0*87 

1-442 

0.55 

1-075 

0.90 

1-383 

0*60 

1*037 

0-95 


Physiological Action of Sxilplitiric Acid, 

Sulphuric acid is recommended as a typhoid disinfectant by 
S. Rideal in a paper read before the British Association (Sec- 
tion B) Glasgow nneeting, 1901.^ Allowing for the alkalinity 
of the sewage, an addition of 4 grams of sulphuric acid per 
gallon would be sufficient to ensure the death of typhoid organ- 
isms in an infected drainage water. The free acidity produced 
would be speedily neutralised when the treated water became 
mixed with any fresh sewage which had not been similarly 
treated, and, as the infected sewage must always represent a 
very small proportion of the total drainage to be dealt with, 
this method of ensuring the absence of typhoid organisms in 
drainage waters would be satisfactory in practice, 

K. Andrlik^ states that the addition of sulphuric acid to soil 
affects the growth of beet, and he thought it worth while to try 

1 Z. angew. Chem.^ 1889, p. 244. Cf. also Pickering, y. Chem. Soc., 
S7, 90 . 

2y. Soe. Chem, Ind.^ 1901, p, 1133. 

^ Z. Zuckerind, JBohnt.y 1917, 4, 685-688; Chem. See. Abst, 1917, 
I. 620. 
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Knietsch ^ gives the following figures for the heat of solu- 
\ion, found both in the laboratory and by large-scale experi- 
tnents with 400 kg. water : — 


S03 

per cent. 

H2SO4 
per cent. 

Calories. 

SO3 

per cent. 

H2SO4 
per cent. 

Calories. 

50 

61-25 

39 

67 

82*08 

93 

51 

62-48 

41 

68 

83-30 

98 

52 

63-70 

44 

69 

84-53 

103 

53 

64-93 

46-5 

70 

8 |- 7 S 

108 

54 

66-15 

49 

71 

86-98 

113 

55 

67-38 

51*5 

72 

88*20 

119 

56 

68-60 

54 

73 

89-43 

126 


69*83 

57 

74 


133 

58 

71-05 

59*5 

75 

91*88 

139 

59 1 

72-28 

62 

76 

93-10 

146 

60 

73*50 

65“ 

77 

94*33 

152 

61 1 

74*73 

68 

78 

95*55 

160 

62 

75*95 

72 

79 

96*78 

168 

63 

77 *x 8 

75 

80 

98-00 

178 

64 

78-40 

79 

81 

99*23 

188 

65 

66 

79*63 

80-85 

83*5 

88 

81-63 

100-00 

193 


The curve runs on quite steadily, without any breaks. 

On account of this considerable evolution of heat, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and water must always be mixed with 
care : the water ought never to be poured into the acid, but the 
acid run in a thin jet into the water with constant stirring. In 
case of sudden mixture, so much heat is liberated at once that 
the acid may be raised to the boiling-point, and glass vessels 
are easily cracked thereby. 

The affinity of sulphuric acid for water is also proved by its 
great hygroscopicity. Concentrated sulphuric acid is one of the 
best agents for drying gases ; and it is not only used in this way 
for innumerable scientific, but also for some technical purposes 

for instance, in the manufacture of oleum, where air or SOg 

gas is passed through a tower fed with sulphuric acid, in order 
to remove moisture. On the large scale, acid of about 
96 per cent. H2SO^ is usually employed for such purposes, 
but care must be taken lest its concentration during the work 
does not fall below sp. gr. 1*72, or it will no longer act as a 
dehydrator. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid acts upon many liquid and solid 
1 Ber,, 1901, p. 4103, 
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^liydride was obtained.^ Perhaps a process for preparing 
^^ing acid could be founded upon this fact. Even far below 

boiling-point the dissociation begins in the liquid acid, 
has been pointed out that even at 30° to 40° C. the mono- 
^A^drate begins to give off vapours of anhydride (Marignac), 
^Hich fact has been confirmed by the exact researches of 
■^ittmar^ and Pfaundler and Polt.® 

A more thorough decomposition into sulphur dioxide, 
^^ygen, and water takes place on conducting the vapour of 
‘^Iphuric acid through porcelain or platinum tubes filled with 
“Hips of porcelain and heated to a bright red heat. This mode 
decomposition has been recommended by Deville and Debray 
a “ cheap'' plan for making oxygen ; but it does not seem to 
^^ve answered, owing to the insufficient sale of sulphurous acid 
its salts ; it was expected to play a great part in the manu- 
^^oture of anhydride by Winkler's process, but even for this 
?^t:irpose it has not been found economical. 

On heating with charcoal to ioo°-i5o°, sulphuric acid 
y^ields carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide ; on boiling with 
pXiosphorus, sulphur ; on boiling with sulphur, sulphur dioxide ; 

the action of the electric current, hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, 
^tc. (in dilute sulphuric acid the electric current merely causes 
the decomposition of water). 

Sulphuric acid at temperatures below its boiling-point expels 
other acids from their salts when the solubilities, etc., allow 
this ; but, inversely, sodium sulphate is also decomposed by 
h3/'drochloric acid. In fact, the ‘‘ avidity " of hydrochloric and 
11 itric acid at ordinary temperatures much exceeds that of 
3olphuric acid. Boussingault ^ has shown that dry hydrochloric 
3-cid gas at a red heat decomposes the sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, barium, strontium, and calcium (see further on). 
IVIore refractory acids, for instance, boric acid, silica, and 
pliosphoric acid, expel sulphuric acid at higher temperatures. 
With the bases, sulphuric acid forms two principal series of 

viz. acid salts, of the formula and neutral salts, 

of the formula There is also definite evidence of 

1 Wanklyn and Robinson, Roy. Soc. Proc.j 12, 507. 

2 /. Chem. Soc. [2], 7, 446. ® Z. f. Chemie^ 13, 66. 

^ Ann. Chim. Phys. [5], 2, 120. 
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the existence of other acid salts, such as KgH(SO^)2 and 
ICHg(SOj2* Very frequently it also forms basic salts, rarely 
hyperacid salts. 

The sulphates form an important group of salts. Amongst 
the best known are : Sodium sulphate, or ‘‘ Glauber’s Salt ” ; 
calcium sulphate as Gypsum,” “ Alabaster,” “ Plaster of 
Paris ” ; barium sulphate as Heavy Spar,” or ‘‘ Barytes ” ; 
magnesium sulphate as ‘‘Epsom Salts.” 

The acid and neutral sulphates are soluble in water, except- 
ing the neutral salts of barium, strontium, lead, silver, and 
mercury (in the state of protoxide), which are little or not at 
all soluble in water and dilute acids. Calcium sulphate is 
sparingly soluble in water. Most sulphates are insoluble in 
alcohol. The basic sulphates are mostly insoluble in water, 
but soluble in acids. The sulphates readily yield double salts, 
of which those are called alums which contain a combination 
of univalent and trivalent (corresponding to a double atom of 
quadrivalent) metals. 

The neutral salts of the alkali-metals, of calcium, magnesium, 
silver, manganese, and ferrosum, the last only if entirely free 
from acid and ferric salt (a condition very rarely realised), do not 
redden blue litmus-paper, whilst all other soluble sulphates are 
acid in reaction. 

On heating to a red heat, only the neutral sulphates of the 
alkalies, of the alkaline earths, and of lead remain unchanged. 
At a still higher temperature (that of melting iron) the two 
latter classes are also decomposed, but the alkaline sulphates are 
volatilised without change. Even zinc sulphate and manganous 
sulphate are not easily decomposed. This explains the difficulty 
of completely converting blende into oxide of zinc. 

On roasting, the decomposable sulphates yield metallic 
oxides, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen. They are much more 
easily split up on heating with certain additions, such as coal, 
iron, etc. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Metals 

On the metals^ sulphuric acid acts in very different ways. 
The water-decomposing metals in the cold yield nothing but 
hydrogen with it ; at high temperatures, zinc and iron yield 
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sulphurous acid ; and zinc, if certain conditions are observed, 
can even yield sulphuretted hydrogen (Fordos and G^lis). 

Most of the heavy metals do not act upon dilute sulphuric 
acid in the cold. Arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tin, lead, copper, 
mercury, silver, and some other metals are acted on by hot 
concentrated sulphuric acid with formation of sulphates and 
evolution of sulphur dioxide. Gold, iridium, and rhodium do 
not act on sulphuric acid at any temperature. 

Action on Platinum . — Le Roy W. McCay ^ found that boil- 
ing sulphuric acid dissolves platinum in considerable amounts 
(in one experiment when boiling lo c.c. of acid in a covered 
dish for one hour, 0*0038 of Pt was dissolved). The attack 
is not due to atmospheric oxygen, for the same thing happens 
when heating in a current of an inert gas. Excess of sulphur 
dioxide, which may be conveniently generated by introducing 
a piece of sulphur into the hot acid, or may be passed in the 
form of a current, prevents almost entirely the solvent action. 

If it is assumed that at the temperature of attack there is 
a slight dissociation of the acid, thus liberating oxygen which 
would cause the action, this would account for the protective 
power of such reducing substances as excess of sulphur dioxide, 
arsenious and antimonious oxides. 

According to Marie,^ in the presence of oxidising substances, 
like persulphate, bichromate, permanganate, or chlorate, platinum 
is sensibly dissolved, even at ordinary temperatures, by dilute 
or concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Impure platinum is more or less acted upon by sulphuric 
acid than pure platinum, according to the nature of the 
impurity. According to experiments made by Heraeus,® an 
alloy of 90 per cent, platinum with 10 per cent, iridium, on 
boiling for forty days with sulphuric acid, lost only half as 
much weight as pure platinum; an alloy of 95 per cent, 
platinum + 5 per cent iridium lost three-quarters as much as 
pure platinum. According to D 616 pine,^ the advantage of the 
alloy of 90 per cent platinum with 10 per cent iridium over 
pure platinum decreases after boiling for eight to ten hours. 

1 Eighth Inter. Cong. Aj>p. Chem..^ 1912, i, 351-359; /. Chem. Soc.^ 
1913, 2, 713. 

^ Comptes rend..^ I 907 > P- I 45 ; 1908," p. 475. 

® Che 7 n. Zeit. Rep.., 1891, p.^ 36. ^ Comptes rend.., 142, 631. 
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About the behaviour of zinc towards sulphuric acid, we will 
only quote the fact that concentrated acid yields hydrogen, 
together with hydrogen sulphide, down to acid of the formula 
H2S0^,5H20. Acid of the composition H^SO^jdH^O yields 
pure hydrogen.^ 

Tin is not acted upon by acid of the composition H^SO^, 

3H,0. 

Fluorides sometimes occur in blende, and they may cause 
trouble, as they are converted into HF in the Glover tower, 
and this acid contaminates the sulphuric acid. Frost ^ asserts 
that even a very slight quantity of HF in sulphuric acid causes 
great wear and tear of the lead of Glover towers and chambers, 
not only directly, but by facilitating the corrosion by sulphuric 
acid and the nitrogen acids. Most descriptions of blende 
contain only traces of fluorine, but once he found 7 per cent. 
(The experiments quoted in the original do not show any 
essential difference between pure acids and those containing 
up to 2 per cent. HF in their action on lead. Gaseous HF 
seems to act much more than that contained in sulphuric acid.) 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Lead. 

Calvert and Johnson^ came to the conclusion that lead is 
all the more acted upon the purer it is, and that an energetic 
action only takes place by acid above the sp. gr. of 140° Tw. 

According to experiments made by J. Glover,^ pure lead is 
less acted upon when suspended in a vitriol chamber than lead 
containing o-i to 0*75 per cent, copper, or o-i to 0-5 per cent 
antimony. N. Cookson^ found that strong acids at a high 
temperature act more upon lead containing antimony than 
upon pure lead, whilst weaker acid at a lower temperature 
acts the other way.® 

In the north of England those rolling-mills which sell the 
sheet-lead to the vitriol- works supply a special kind of 
“chemical lead’’ which is made from the melted-up old 
chamber-lead, pipes, etc. ; in this case many impurities, especi- 
ally antimony, from “ regulus ’’-valves, etc., get into the lead, 

1 Muir and Robb, Chem. News, 45, 70. 

2 Ckem. Zeit, 1902, p. 12. ^ Comptes rend., 56, 140. 

4 = Chem. News, 45, 105. ® Ibid., 106. 

Cf. also Mactear, Chem. News, 41, 236. 
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5- (a) Lead containing up to 0-2 per cent, copper (alloys 
containing nmore copper cannot be homogeneously rolled) is tn 
the cold acted upon by strong sulphuric acid more than pure 
lead ; with nitrous acid there is not much difference. At 
ioo“ all kinds of acid act in the same way on pure lead and 
on lead containing copper; concentrated pure acid rather less 
than concentrated nitrous vitriol, but more than nitrous vitriol 
of sp. gr. 1*72 {cf. No. 2). At 200° concentrated acid acts 
alike on pure lead and on lead containing 0*02 per cent Cu ; 
lead containing more copper is slightly less acted upon by pure 
acid, but rather more by nitrous vitriol. 

( 3 ) Above 200'’ (225° to 255°) lead alloyed with i per cent 
antimony is far more strongly acted upon than pure lead (in the 
proportion of 26*5 to i at 225°) ; but lead containing 0*2 per 
cent copper resists the acid at 235"* much letter than pure lead 
in the proportion of 1:17, and at 255° in the proportion of 
I : 26*5. 

6. {a) Pure soft lead gives no visible evolution of gas with 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid up to 220°. From this point 
gas-bubbles are continually given off, and at 260° the lead 
is rapidly dissolved with strong frothing, evolution of SO2, 
and precipitation of sulphur, the temperature rising to 275°. 

{V) The same lead, alloyed with 0*2 per cent, of copper, 
shows a visible evolution of gas only at 260°, regularly increas- 
ing up to the boiling-point (310"^), at which the lead is very 
gradually dissolved. 

{c) Soft lead, alloyed with i per cent. Sb, gives with sul- 
phuric acid the first visible gas at 175°, more strongly at 225°, 
and between 275° and 280*^ there is the same turbulent, sudden 
solution as in the case of pure soft lead.^ 

Hence the purest lead is subject to instantaneous solution 
by sulphuric acid at 260"'. An addition of t per cent Sb 
raises this temperature only about 20°, but 0*2 per cent Cu 
completely destroys this liability to sudden decomposition. 

7. The percentage of oxygen in lead is very slight even in 
extreme cases, and does not seem to have any connection with 
its liability to be acted upon by acid. But that liability, as 
may be imagined, is less when the density of the surface is 
mechanically increased. 

1 See Barrs, infra. 
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volaliliHCci, but tm nitrrmybsuljilnirk mnl Firiiir^ nnln llr 
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Lead of the same composition as “ A was then alloyed 
separately with approximately 0*2 per cent, of each of the fol- 
lowing metals : — copper, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, zinc, tin, 
and silver, and also with tellurium and sulphur. Small portions 
of each were then heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, with 
the results tabulated below : — 



First action. 

Action vigorous. 

Lead alone (A) 

15©“ C. 

220° C. 

,, plus 0*2 % copper 

210“ „ 

315' n 

,, ,, bismuth . 

70° 

135“ n 

,, ,, arsenic . 

213" ,7 

260° ,, 

,, ,, antimony 

150“ n 

220° ,, 

,, ,, ZIVXC . • 

160® „ 

200° ,, 

,, ,, tin . 

156“ „ 

232" ,, 

„ ,, silver 

200“ ,, 

262° ,, 

,, ,, tellurium 

190' » 

316“ „ 

,, ,, sulphur . 

142" „ 

238" 


The temperature of the “ first action was taken when a 
continuous stream of bubbles was seen to rise from the metal 
or alloy. The final temperature, “ vigorous action,” was noted 
when excessive frothing of the acid took place ; and although 
the heat was removed at this point, it was noticed with those 
metals or alloys attacked at the lower temperature that the 
action still continued very vigorously for some time afterwards, 
whilst with the copper and tellurium alloys the action soon 
ceased when the heat was removed. 

Subsequent research has shown that, by subjecting the 
lead to refining heat treatment in order still further to 
eliminate impurities, it is possible to obtain a metal which 
will resist attack up to 280°. In other words, an increase 
in the purity of lead renders it more resistant to attack 
by acid. It has, however, been found desirable in most cases 
to add a small percentage of copper (o*02-o-05 per cent.) to 
ensure obtaining the maximum resistance. 

D. W. Jones, ^ in giving his conclusion upon the subject, says 
“ that at higher temperatures the purest lead resists both pure 
and nitrous sulphurous acid much better than regulus metal or 
hard lead.” 

Soc, Ckem. Ind. 1920 , 39 , 221 . 
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He also recojiimcntis tlu* mlditinji «if n.jij.ci i>< ro utt- 
iibtiiiriiiig tlie rnaxinuiin rvnlsUmvv, 

To cltierininc thr of iL.ii ii 

i,'i customary to make cxamiiiatkaiH f>y all *iuy **4 
iiig luctlKals :■■ 

1. Heat in per rent, siilphyrir ,n i 4 up .om' m fivr 

minutes, cool to iOc» , am! f4m"rve in ^1 III It . 

2. Heat ill 9i“y2 per rent ari«l .\ 4 .i ai pari.'i.iblr 

action shoiiUi occur in rifleen miinif*':*. 

3. Heat in a mixture of 40 prr ernt $4 iiiliic ^ pin 

cent, of sulphuric acifl, and H jirr cr-ia. «4 tt-aln. %o 

able action slitnild take place l^imren *intl , 

4. Heat a fileii surface in a iiiixluir nf 1 %iA, of Insltn. 

chloric acic!, sp. |»t i*!*!, 2 voH, of nitric acad, ip' 1*50, 4ii«! 
3 vols. of water. The lime rec|nirrfl hir sptiis f4 ir,id «lilr,f|,4r 
to appear, and the lime at%vliith vi|^oroir% lakr^ p 4 i<r 

after boilinft, are iintecL 

5. ileal in concf?ntraleri stilphiifii- iicid ami olraoi-r il?r 
teirijieralures at wdiich biibfrlr^ of |*as arr first ri-ci!%a'd and at 
which the lea«l deroiiifwisr^, 

Of lIlCHe iiielhmi*! jSJn, 5 the one 1110%! y/nieiaHy fai-oiiini. 
When under obfiervalion by ihi^ meiiit»«h in soinr r*isr% ihr 
cleconifrisilioti of lead i^ ^unldrit toliih, iiiiil % 4 olcrst arni 
iillendeci liy a rise of lem|iefaliire iiji to afin irftioiiii|j 
the loiirce of fieiit With m gm.ic! rjualily !nnh drrsafip^^siinai 
proceetli nkiwly^ ami Is arresled wdien the soiifce of hrai 
remo¥C€i, The imnimmlum recoriirtl h llial at whnii ilir 
solution becointi sli|{htly liirbiil ciwitiif l« Itie foitnalion of honl 
stilpliiite. Since it hm been fmmti that r/r ji^t rent nfijdiiifir 
acid (by wt.) gives figures cniniiafmble willi ilirw oliiaitieil mdirii 

tAditiA Hi ^ it m L.. O I.. Ir^^t 
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rr4^fti|| m-jirii llir «#l |ir^t trffi«'ftrt| Wilft ri‘ri€:i| 

|in fr|s| hi# |€|l4l |r«i| %||j|i|ialr 

^ ^illi higltr’# j^fcriil4|^r% I«»f4i 
%-*iirilrii| ffr# t'iiffrtl IVilfi t 'n ^ti#| hti ilirfr *tt 

fcj*' ti^|t#w fjrc4#itipf^l|i4lil jniiif, %%'^litl f|tl< |#4fli^ll 

ricrt|ffr«l ; fl«» lfftiic«|lt»« «jrf Ir4«i rntf'pt %tlfi 

cl'clj i^r cent ^ii4 |ief cent Wiiti 

t»l4l 4m:nmptmti€^n Wiili iitt. 

t^ilh f^liglll Itiiliculnfii rrf %iil|4i4le sil 
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, U nil |irf mil, .tml riTji pvf rr‘iit. Hi dmiyi- 

|44i!ui:, %mIIi rr «.• ..ct»r^| }»rr rrnf, ;ill^i O'CiS** 

|.r«r '.Ii4'-:rii. »ifif| vi-Mlriil. With a*fKi5 per rent 

lit 451*! >h Mifi|M,H$ini.ii w*i^i |arti4l, iviiii rmi [ler rent liitil* 

4rrl pei' f^nit iti-Mre '’.inlflrii, vir»lrrit, ami |r»tril, 

lliri li.i'i hrrfi r«ififiiir 4 i«» i|ie a«til$liiiii t»f <:fiiii{iarii» 

livc^v '^31^4*'! ;ifri*nnn*i *4 impiiniir*. maipv *4' ivliirh aie kmiwii 
t* €” yi r-oiinisri* 14 ! i%'ll}l |||r tffijrcl iif ifeviHtil|; llietluich 

^'4 riiiii:ifi4tnn tilijitirifir-i f«itiii4 |fi inrv^vHH a flrlr 4 t?ririlti 

r/fr'< I. 

l>f<:ifii |||«" !4tilr>4 it i% f!%'tilriil liiat llitt |irfe4rrirc! of 

,mlmvmy in Ir.!*! l*i the r^i^lrni i»i trtn per r’riit retider?^ it, 
iifitl frif tojr III ilif* fii4fiiiEKlyre f4 rfirrtiiral |il*'tiit. 

Willi l#rr erni- »4 attirtf atilifiiniiy the Iefri|ii 4 riiltirc! of 

itiilf.il attack h , titil 4 ^ thi^ iiinfmtil iirver fotiiirl in 

r^,«iifiirtci.i! trad h ii%ii4l!y «4Ai jiiirily of jier cent), 

and it h md ijial *in adtfiiion of ci’-ciCi jn^r criit 

4filiiioiiiy iiiairinilly Im aitlilifina! ^ilreriglln Ihtrrc enn 

Im'^ !ililr r*r tni flerivnl from llic fart 

iimd lead dirri and pijie i:otttaiiijn|j «i* 7 SW *-*5 cent 
Hli in no pavr a iiii^hrf dncjitfuaoillttii trifijieriityre lliiiti 
lail at cif ipw !Hilib!c?i 

iitr fif%i ottrfvr«| wtini |t«i^ tyjie of Inatl h heated in con- 
|r|||i 4 !r*d ? 4 i||j 4 liltir acid, 

ili^trfrire. if ji-re^eiit in lead In fintrllcally itriy 
pfopiriioii ilir $nM% initiiiie, with ii* the aliMnice of a 

r.aircfi^r aijriif, lie llir niine rif iinmedtale lireiikdiiwii 
if triti|»ei 4 liirr% itiiicli ft^i" are rinjikiyrd, 

aho ti4^ a fiiarkrd effect in rediic;i#i|,{ lliii teiiijicriiltire 
of irnii4l 4ltoli liy %tiij4iiitk acid* Tile figtirtm in the latiks 
immnl to fir fact llial ilirre k #1 danger lyiti|i tii?ymi<l 0*03 
l*4*t f.eiii III katl «if tlie Itifkc# tyfie, iiiid in file ** cliemiciir* 
irad rlratiy iirfifie*| cnO| and €$*^ 4 % fn^r criit If 

lie dne enmddeiallrni iiiiwt lie uiven to the 

at^fcr 4iie III imir«i f ar I 

1 fir rffret lijwin the drcotnf-awiliiMi teiiijrrattire of the 
addiiioii »if r*i|,jirr iijpiii a Parked leatl b i«f»l knirflritil ; 
f la^r rrnt jiiifcjdyctd m me nf m tnticli m sj”, anil 
«i tlir lifiif! k %iirticiefit In firevtnt flic ¥igr»roi« actiini 

ttdfti li * the m'fwle of tht lead in te canc^eilcil into !itil|»lMtlc 
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,|l|si htr% r-: h\' yi,*t i . 

iliiriti|t ri'rij jirr mil. i'^ 

ill<%i’Vtir*lllk" l$l rhrillk.ll Ir*i4, %'*? frtfi^^thshj'riirtl 

ri'l‘i||r^ fr*j|ll llir *4 to *i |»isir’ * ||••^|i|■c4l , 

4 i^*iifi 4 ' liy p'^r triil. .l■<l^li!l^:fl s-. .ill lli-s! < f^.i 

"M^r4 jiivili.ilily llw f<*r tli<" vi <'%}»■ is 

<jiiMtr4 irijiit iVnry j% tfi.i! ihr 3r,,p| 4ri|\r^'4 fibril ptifr «irr‘t 

» Mii!4iiir,<i .ifmiiil o-oi prr friit I’li , ’4siiil4t ]r,iii 1^- -ir. 
friiilr'4 |f.» |h;i| ,iiiiiiiiii| ,iii4 iir.it ly sij ic';|.rx|'i 

liirkrn Ir.itl tvlirii ri*o| jirr rml I'li li.ri 4*i«irJ StH Ii 

Ir.pl lli.iy lirrii itpiir ir%rn44nt l<» .irii lli.ill «!r 'iil%rir^r4 Ic 44 

fii4iitif4r!iirrfl 4l ih.il j *ri r^«k i4VJy %%h^n il tr 

lli.ll |i.iil i;*iiir.riili4li-<4i tif ir#<'4r iiiiiiiri n,!! .y i*i 

ii'-r. I^iin* k'.i*! litii%rvrr^ tii4iiiif4< lutr*! 

l}|r ;irlMi|| u( h^:»t c*#fifrfi|f 4fe4 ^tll|i}iill1*' s4 m^!} .o-til 
Infill iii'44fil#irirriii*%|y mlirfi jir4lr4 ii«::y<4’i4 

llir rflrr:! r4 in M#i}til«:t4<4iil|,* llir It4fiflfiii irirtwriirr 

rif 4flliifn#iiy ill !r44 i% itvwlr'ii! fiaiii llir Ifl f 

|*i|,4l 4tr^wl, wliirli, ttrilli 4«iiniMiiy 

jlfT"?riil l«i llir? w-rjiiilij I'r^iill |t| rvrfy 

Wiiii Ifri'ivrrii ii’oj iiii«| ri»ci| j-»cr cent *4 iiis4 

llierr l«i !«? #i rr^f* in Itii? |rm|»ei4tiir«f €»l jitilnil 

ilii^ iml m^y lie ^4 **mw V4liie tf Irml^ t Ifir^r 
nf itnliittnny i:ri|ij^r^ i% ii%r4 f*if ifr^lniif 

if4tlfely Ifiw Icifi|^i4!iitr4 

«vrti ill very *iiiall iiiis*iifii%, i 
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r* -^^' 1 .. 1 1 ' I ji?*r rriil. uf nirmiiy i'* riililiitil civttr i!it: 

,1 |Mr. I'lf rliriilir.i! l-fwl iirilil ;iiHiil|,;aiii;ilii ill ;ip[iairH 
! < I li* «iiir hrtiir m I liiiif% llut {iniciiict 

!•; \rsv vriintH'fT lti |lir ;ini*»ii iif |im| iilcil ^illl|lhllril: 

3r< I*! At i;o Ir.i4 h ffirtiic!il c**i>i*iy?4y. If liit: 

4 <»r#iffiijc4 #il tlii"4 ihr iirli<»ii «if lilt! ;y:id will 

cr4‘.'' Af|t:r %v;r*hiii|j ilm \v*u\ frorri 

lls^' lfh4 pitti: It i^ill Ilf! ^'tnl lli4l jiillifig fi.iH jiriicimtilttcl 

tn\rt tiir r$s!4ir’ *.111 Orr, ,*|.l|i| iriifllllit |^l*i|lt|{f'H l»f 01l:*rt'4iry Clltl 
'jc-rii iir^l^rn tlif? If tlii*! jdrcf! fif Ifiid lit! a|:'#iir! 

Iir.r!r4 With '*'ii4|4-|iirir iir.lifiii Will CfiiriiiHtiicct ill iKci\ aticl 

‘ai4<h'"ii« lilial* 4fi«.| will lake! jikitu,: ill 2 2c:i"‘. 

I(r|^r 4 !|fi|* ific* tiiil all*#wdii|; crmlaci «ivcr*tii|»ht birUvi:a!ii 

Ihr lc4'l inr^rciiry bir tti«»rr* ciniijiblit a 

4i*^lirp.| acliafi lll•|jclr*^^lk riii In §c> « At loo' total 

by iho iitfiial jilioitnriiftfiii takes 
|il 4 c.r, €:$* I jief cffiil. nf larreiiry on the uei|;bl of lead 

nf %,i4«4*if4 %i/*^ (iV. jii^l to enver ofiedldrd of the 

4iid tw«# ficiiirs for aitia!| 5 atti;iliriii, a distinct 

%...%mm%mKm iil icio*iaiHl lolaf sriluiiori lakes 

|il4^ ^ 4f J I I . 

/rr# 141.1 ii «k|joi4iii|j iiirttieiice tijaiti bail iiileridecl for 

not to the exieiil generally believed. 
Sm'<r If II r^^nly by rcfmiiig rnelbotis of tr.i-cJiiy, it k 

iisii iiuoilly baio4 in Iriitl in more than iiiiriiile traces. 

/iOWOflT ’%*■* frwjMKnUy astwcialffc! with lt*;wi of American 
it iirjUfioHn if jirewiit alrove 0’04 i*er cent., 

,03.! jWfcent. it ciHineti t«»t,il ilecomjmsition in an 

..ilsf'f r^^i^i^iiit ieiiilf I he arlilitmn of tj*02 per cent* of 
!o Sfflol r»ml,*ini»n; 0*05 l^er cent, hisinuth will he 
nsf}i*ic«s to the tcwjieraturc ttf clecoin|»t«iti«n from 273' 

lo OVTt 1 00 ' 

} i,r r..ml»in*r«! effect of antimony am! hlxmnlh in note- 
« .fthy. I Ik *ici»hlion of o-oos per cent of each metal leaves 
,hr>,m.u lr.,.1 |*far.iically unaltered, but when 0*02 i»cr cent, 
I»y not 0'0 2 I»c?f cent, bismuth are present there is a 
4 f!* iro, r ,4 ouly t 3 la-lween the tcmiieratufcs of first action 
i.f vk4riil 

ihif js»or chemical quality of Parke* lead in sotnc 
«)S'(t >*(,) c . »» dor* to its containing antimony and bismuth in 
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some peculiar proportions, as singly their effect when added to 
a pure lead is not so pronounced. 

Investigating the cause of the breakdown of lead concentrat- 
ing pans, Hart^ stated that 200° is never exceeded in this 
class of work, and that the trouble occurs when the acid has 
reached a sp. gr. of 1*65-1*675, and may occur at sp. gr. 1*63 
after constant use for a long period. A possible explanation 
of these defects might lie in the peculiar behaviour of pure 
lead to which antimony and bismuth have been added. 
Though these metals may not originally be present in lead in 
the exact proportion which leads to decomposition at or even 
below 200°, a selective action of sulphuric acid upon lead 
known to contain bismuth and antimony may ultimately bring 
about conditions resulting in breakdown in pan concentration. 

A practical method favoured by acid manufacturers of test- 
ing lead intended for chambers is to expose a sheet, previously 
weighed and measured, to the exit-gases of a No. i chamber 
(the gases at this point are considered most corrosive), and 
note the loss per unit of area exposed over a given period, 
usually not less than three months. 

The following are the details of a trial, as described, upon 
four different samples of sheet lead exposed to the action of 
chamber-gases for 130 days : — 


Description. 

Behaviour ■when heated 
in sulphuric acid. 

Area, 

IjOss per 
sq. in., 
gms. 

Oas 

evolved. 

"0. 

LfCad de- 
composes. 
" 0 . 

sq. in. 

Pattinson lead 

200 

316 

19*500 

1.274 

Do. 0* 38 per cent. Cu 


325 

19*132 

1*323 

Pattinson lead (old sheet from the 





side of a No. 4 chamber) 

210 

300 

26-800 

0.749 

Chemical lead prepared from 





I’arkes lead .... 

202 

314 

19.750 

1.254 


The behaviour of sheet lead which had seen previous service 
is remarkable ; this had a fine coating of lead sulphate on its 
surface, which was not removed before beginning the trial It 
is possible that, not being an immersion test, a protective 
action is exercised by this coating of lead sulphate. Apart 


^ J, Soc, Ckem. Ind.^ 1907, p. 504. 
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from this result pure lead shows the smallest loss, arid a 
Pattinson lead shows a smaller loss than the same lead to 
which copper has been added. 

Assuming the loss of pure lead to be unity, and that lead of 
7 lb. per sq. ft. is under consideration, the increased loss suffered 
by Pattinson lead in chamber work as compared with pure lead 
would be 5*7 lb. per ton of lead per annum ; and for Pattinson 
lead containing 0*38 per cent added copper, ig '6 lb. per ton 
per annum. 

Of the whole of the elements used for additive purposes, 
there are only two which consistently exert a beneficial 
influence upon the chemical properties of lead, viz. copper 
and sodium ; this is most marked with non-chemical lead, 
and in the case of copper does not apply to any extent to 
additions made to a pure chemical lead. Avoiding those 
quantities which produce a fall in the temperature at which the 
first action is discernible, something may be said in favour of 
lead containing copper on account of a gain in strength and 
rigidity thereby secured. It is by fatigue, produced by constant 
use above normal temperature, that lead often becomes un- 
reliable ; here again the introduction of copper should prove 
advantageous. 

Of other additions it may be said that they are injurious in 
their effect, though in most cases not to the extent generally 
supposed. There is one outstanding instance, viz. antimony, 
which, if present in lead in quantities which a commercial metal 
may contain, will effectively debar its use as “chemicaT^ lead. 

Chemical lead is sometimes subject to local action, attributed 
to oxides which in places become rolled out into the sheet. 
By a careful control of casting temperature alone this source of 
danger can be largely eliminated. 

Reference to the table supra will show that local action 
is most pronounced when copper and antimony are together 
present in lead. 

In spite of the fact that copper can function as a corrective 
agent and will counteract the injurious effect of antimony and 
bismuth in lead, the author is yet in agreement with Rhead,^ 
who has emphasised the importance of using pure lead in 
connection with acid plant 

Soc, Chem. Ind,^ 1920, p. 128R, 
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William G. McKellar ^ gives a very interesting account of his 
investigations into the action of sulphuric acid upon samples 
of lead sheet, and concludes as follows : — 

Analysis alone is of no value in disclosing the source of 
trouble in lead, but if used in conjunction with micrographic 
work progress would be made.’" 

He states that he is satisfied that there is no alloy of copper 
with lead at the end of the scale where lead predominates, or, 
in other words, it is not possible to produce a solid solution of 
copper in lead, and continues : — 

The varied results obtained with different leads which had 
been treated with copper, lead to the conclusion that the pro- 
tective value of the copper is mythical. There might be some 
value in treating lead at the last stage of refining with a 
proportion of liquid copper, which, after thoroughly stirring 
through the molten charge, should be allowed to settle off. 
It should not be poured along with the lead. In this case the 
copper might act beneficially as a scour by alloying itself with 
certain prejudicial metals which are likely to be present with 
the lead, but great care would be required to see that all the 
copper was actually settled out, otherwise in the atmosphere of 
an acid-chamber there is every probability that the destructive 
galvanic action would be set up by the presence of copper.” ^ 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Reinforced Lead , — A method 
for reinforcing lead for use in chemical plant is described 
by Messrs C. Baskerville and C. ' M. Wales.^ When lead is 
suspended in large sheets or pipes it creeps or sags, so that it 
must be held in position, and frequent supports are necessary 
to hold the lead in place. 

Many of the troubles in the use of lead have been entirely 
overcome and others materially diminished by reinforcing it 
with iron- or steel-wire gauze or perforated sheets, which are 
embedded within the lead (U.S. P. 1280098 and 1280909). 
The elastic limit has in this way been increased four- to five- 
fold, and the tensile strength has been increased two- to three- 
fold. The variations observed were due to differences of gauge 
of wire and mesh of gauze used. Both may be materially 
increased by increasing (within limits) the gauge and looseness 

^ J. Soc, Chem, Ind., 1921, pp. 13 7-1 4 IT. ^ See Jones, supra, 

3 Chem, and Met. En^.^ New York j Chem. Trade 1920, p. 150. 
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of weaving the gauze. When manufactured, the lead or lead 
alloy may be somewhat rough on the surface and unnecessarily 
thick. Both faults are easily remedied by rolling, as in making 
sheet lead. Lateral extension of 20 per cent, and elongation 
of 30 per cent, have been obtained, the main care being 
against tearing the reinforcing wire gauze. Sheets 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. have been made. For obvious reasons, smoothing 
the surface is advisable only when the reinforcing member is 
perforated sheet iron or steel. 

The reinforced sheets may be bent or shaped almost at 
will, as the lead does not fracture when bent. They may be 
cut, and the joints are easily burned together in the same 
manner as ordinary sheet lead is burned. The edges may be 
overlapped to form a pipe and burned in position. A pipe 
8 in. in diameter, made up of reinforced lead 0*2 in. thick, 
collapsed at 85 lb. per square inch pressure. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Cast-iron. 

The behaviour of cast-iron towards sulphuric acid is of great 
technical importance. It has been known for many years that 
concentrated oil of vitriol acts very little indeed upon cast-iron, 
whether hot or cold, provided that air is excluded, the moisture 
from which would dilute the acid and cause it to act more 
strongly. 

During the War manufacturers obtained considerable ex- 
perience in the storage of acid in metallic containers, in the 
mixing of nitric and sulphuric acids, and innumerable other 
purposes where strong acids have to be manipulated either hot or 
cold, and even for the last concentration of sulphuric acid itself. 
Dilute sulphuric acid, if the dilution be not too strong, acts 
very little on cast-iron in the cold or at a gentle heat, if air be 
excluded ; it can therefore be employed for acid eggs,’’ in 
which chamber-acid is forced up, in lieu of pumps, and for 
similar purposes. 

It is usually assumed that some descriptions of cast-iron 
resist the attack of acids more than others. This point, 
together with some others of importance, has been the subject 
of experiments by Lunge and his collaborators.^ 

1 Chem. Ind.^ 1886, p. 74. A full report is also fiv^p \n thQ second 
edition of Lunge, pp. 1 4 1 - 1 43. 
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ThcHte experiments lead to the 

1. At the ordinary temperature all aeids chm'ii I'w, 

act very little an all descrijaians i»f if l!a* *4 

air is jjreventcd. 

2. At the atlian is iiiiich sliiiii|»rf. It Y-* hi 

the case of acid of i6H^ Tw., th tiirir'i slrMiiitrr mdiii mul 
142''' l\v., and J times slr«#n-|*er with acid iciL ‘i%v. 

3. At the Iioilinip paint of the acids the liiilrtnicrs aie far 

more praiiotiiiced. Acid of CLH ’ 14 v. *it:l% very lillh* men llif'ii 
(ij\ at 295''), either in tlie pure slate, or as r-innmmtud and 
(cantaiidn*; a little wlieii cMniaiiiiii|.t a link St \ liiil 

aciti iif 142’ 'Fw. acts fan an iivei;i|,p-i 14 fifties s|i«ifi|p-r at its 
lioilinfpjKiint (200 j than the ♦vaine arid at Uici , and 2a limm 
stranger than acid af l6H Tw, At cratiiiinr iai and af 
142” Tw, does fiat act very rliffrrriilly Irani ptirr arii:,} *4 i|ir 
same strength. Hence it is nal feasible In cniicerilrale aiid 
of 142” Tw. ta higher sfreiiglhs in iran vrssrN. Add nf irib" 
Tw* at its hailiriip paint C L|7"} latlirr 1ms ifiaii aij*! id’ 
142" 1\v. at 2 oa \ but sill! 14 limes m inticli m ac.ifl nf 

Tw. at 295"’* dliere is n«i difference luTweeri |iiire iind coiti-' 
itierdal acid in this case, 

4 . Hie differences liclwren varians mixtures i4 ca4-ii'tifi arr 
Ilf na ifiiparlance against arid af ibK' 1 w, in all c'a%f% anti 
aitairisl the weaker adds al 2 «' ami t€m\ Iliit llii! klirr 
acids at llieir tmiling-jiaini act ileddedly hm mt rtiarcaaLpii* 
and an ctiilkd casldrnn than an at! alticr kiiiiJs. A liiffeteme 
bistween tial anti cold casting caiihl fiwl Iw bin tit l„ Ific 
itrongefi atlick Imk place cm Scalcti pin anti an mmtmrn 
containing l!ii«. 
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Loss por cent. 

Loss in grams per square 
centimetre of surface. 

6 (lays at 
20\ 

2 lioiirs at 
100“. 

G days at 
20“. 

2 hours at 
100“. 

Cast-iron . 
Wroiight-iron . 
Copper . 

Lead 

0 041 
0-175 
2-630 
3.480 

0-071 

0*313 

excessive 

3.650 

0-062 

0*056 

I.II5 

1*790 ! 

0-015 

0 - 095 
excessive 

1- 847 


Knietsch^ gives the following table respecting the action 
of sulphuric acid of various strengths on cast-iron, mild steel 
Flusseisen and puddled iron. The cast-iron contained 
2*78.7 per cent, graphite and 3*55 per cent, total carbon, the 
mild steel 0*i 15 per cent, carbon, and the puddled iron 0*076 
per cent. The figures denote the loss of the metal per super- 
ficial metre and hour in grams, after treating with acid for 
seventy-two hours at 18° to 20°, with exclusion of air. 


H2SO4 
per cent. 

SOg 

per cent. 

Cast-iron. 

Mild steel. 

Puddled 

iron. 

48.8 

* 39*9 

0-2177 


... 

61-2 

50*0 

0-1510 


0.3032 

67.7 

55*3 

0-0847 


0-0789 

73-4 

59*9 

0-0662 


0-0623 

79-7 

65-0 

0-1560 


0-1159 

83-7 

68-4 

0-1388 


0-1052 

85-1 

69-5 

0-1306 


0-1034 

88*2 

72*0 

0-1636 


0-1417 

90*6 

73*9 

0-1760 


0-1339 

92-0 

75-2 

0-0983 


0-1040 

93-0 

75-9 

0-0736 

0-0987 

0-0855 

94*3 

77.0 

0-0723 

0-0987 

0-0708 

95*4 

77*9 

0-1274 

0-0933 

0-1209 

96-8 

79*0 

0-1013 

0-0815 

0-0988 

98-4 

8 o-3 

0-0681 

0*0533 

0-0655 

98.7 

80*6 

0-0589 

00509 

0-0570 

99.2 

8i*o 

0-0568 

0-0418 

0-0504 

99*30 

81-07 

0-057 

0*042 

0-050 

99.50 

81-25 

0-060 

0-038 

0-049 

99*77 

81-45 

o-o66 

' 0-042 

0-049 

100*00 

81-63 

0-087 

o-o88 

0*076 


Ricevuto ^ found a cast-iron dish, which resisted the action 
of acids particularly well, to contain 9*24 per cent. Si, 0*526 
per cent P, 0*080 S. 

1 BeK , 1901, p. 4109- ^ Chem . Zeit ,, 1907, p. 960. 

R 
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Action of Sulphuric Acid on Iron Alloys, 

If heated clean iron be exposed to hydrogen containing 
about 5 per cent, of silicon hydride (the gas evolved on treat- 
ing magnesium silicide, SiMg^, with dilute hydrochloric acid), 
silicon is deposited upon it as an even coating, and the 
protected metal will completely withstand the action of hydro- 
chloric acid for at least two weeks. Silicon is not deposited 
in this manner on copper, nickel, or aluminium.^ The resistance 
of alloys containing nickel has been investigated hy Roland 
Irmann.^ 

A Bulletin recording the results of ‘‘A Preliminary Study 
of the Alloys of Chromium, Copper, and Nickel,'' by Messrs 
D. F. McFarland and O. E. Harder, has been issued by the 
University of Illinois Engineer Experiments Station,^ and 
analyses are given of the various copper and nickel alloys. 

The growing interest in special acid-resisting alloys and 
the many uses found for them, say the authors, has stimulated 
both the search for efficient materials of this nature and the 
study of the causes underlying their merits. 

The writer made some exhaustive tests on the action of 
acids on Monel " metal, which consists of — 


Cii . 

. 

25.83 

28-90 

Ni 


68-40 

67-02 

Fe . 


3*10 

1*75 

A 1 


•30 

-27 

Mn 


2- 10 

1-74 

C 


.25 

•30 

Si 

• 

•02 

• 02 



100*00 

100-00 


and found great resistance to the action of acids, even at 
high temperatures. 

Duriron metal contains approximately: silicon 14 per cent, 
manganese about 0*35 per cent, total carbon 0-20 to o-6o 
per cent, phosphorus o-i6 to 0-20 per cent, and sulphur under 
0*5 per cent 

^ Z. Verein. deutsch, Ingen,,^ Dec, 7, 1918. 

Metall und Erz^ 1917, 14, 21-30, 37-42 ; from Chem, ^entr,,, 1917, 
I, 1 069- 1 070; /. Chem. Soc.,, 1917, 2, 478, to which the reader is 
refen'ed. 

^ Ckem. Trade 1917, p. 404. 
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I|H r^trfliciciil rK|iaii-‘3«iii i‘4 llirri* ill, it nf i/a’.l ■ 

ir«iri, St ihal iht* ^4’ »i njirt:i.tl futiiHtry Irrlmiijiir 

fullllii ||#*1 

.'illriVH «ii th«i iii.irkri, *«ii« h m I'tiiil -ir* tii, 
*111*1 htiv?" ihrir irHjirilivr 

!«♦ i fi, I •! t » 

Il 4 %-*r }mi irilii jiirrr^ l4kr|i froin kifijr tM||. 

Ilf '* 4 Ii 4 llirs* %tt*m'rf4 rrniill'-* iit" 4 r*-»fiviiic. in|f 

i-li.irarlrr. Wiilt Hiil|4nn'k 4«'i»l nIT t'rtit,, wlii* li li.iti 

licril 4l l#ir ^2 fif# i Mrrrr’iivr* rfferl iv,4’4 

rrjjlilile Witll irii^^r4 4^4*1, jirr ^lltjifniiir: »ir:i4^ 2 jtrr 

rriit, nilrir, || fitTr rriit ti?*! bir 54 Iti 4 

li:"fri}:M?i'4liiir «f I fi*i r«irr^»''*jvr' cffrrt wm «lis;rfiiitilr*, 

^ the 4r'lj«ii4 iif l*i jr^’ cf^iii *«iiljtfitifi«‘: 

4 *:i«l mi al'kiyr*! with r;}ir«4niiiiii* liiiiifitrii, 

llirkrb i.:ri}i4ll* 4fiil Ifi4ti|j4tir'%*?, ViiiiiiJniiii iiril iilt*» 

siltllk'ifi iifiiil itif? ^ilrrl Cf»llt4ltVi 1*4 rriit. tif lliip iiirliiik 
4t«:iwillg tlt4l tl|l liri tiiill l^'llllt tfic* wtllllft lif tiitt V4flrl*lilltll 

1*1 ptmmtl ill lti«: ^4tm fif ciirWtlc* whifli iimI ulliirki^tl 
liy ^iilfiliiific aciii umlm the iif llic irM|it*rjiiirtik 

C Iw lifiiiiiii iii IpiiIi III wIitJ iiii4 in lliti* tiitiiilr# 

itic liilltr k ifiglilty krge 
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of moist atmospheric air, the acid gets ‘more diluted, a very 
strong action sets in. Hence the wrought-iron vessels in- which 
sulphuric acid is now very generally carried must be protected 
inside against any access of air when empty ; and at the 
manholes, etc., where temporary access of air is unavoidable, 
they are best protected by a sheet of lead. 

Fawsitt and Powell^ have made a very extensive study of 
the action of sulphuric acid upon iron and steel, the results of 
which they summarise as follows : — 

1. Concentrated sulphuric acid acts at the ordinary tem- 

perature on steel and on some kinds of cast-iron, the 
products being ferrous sulphate and hydrogen with a 
small quantity of sulphur dioxide. 

2. The reaction proceeds more rapidly with rise of 

temperature, and the gaseous products at 180'’ are 
sulphur dioxide, with occasional small quantities of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but no hydrogen. 

3. The rate is increased on the average about three times 

for each lo'" rise of temperature. 

4. The rate of reaction depends on the concentration of the 

acid, but for small dilutions the ratio of hydrogen to 
sulphur dioxide in the mixture of gases evolved 
remains almost unchanged. 

5. Although the rate of reaction depends to a certain 

extent on the composition of the sample of iron, as 
indicated by the large difference between steel wire 
and pig - iron, an important factor governing the 
reaction with any one sample appears to be the 
condition of the surface of the iron. 

6. Laboratory experiments on the rate of reaction were 

found to give results similar to those obtained on the 
large scale. 

7. For the carriage of iron drums containing sulphuric acid, 

it is possible to calculate the conditions for safe 
carriage in any particular instance. 

Further investigations have been made by C. E. Fawsitt,^ 
who states that there exists some uncertainty as to the safety 
of transporting concentrated acid in iron or steel drums, and 

1 J. Soc, Ckem. Ind., 1914, 33, 234-237. 

2 Ibid. {Trans. \ 1920, p. 147. 
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much more investigation is required on the action of sulphuric 
acid on iron on account of the importance of the matter in 
chemical industry. 

Some of the factors which influence the action are — (a) the 
kind of iron used — this depends on the chemical composition 
and also on the structure of the metal ; the nature of the 
surface of the iron, t.e, whether rough or smooth, or covered by 
any film of solid, liquid, or gaseous substance ; (c} the concen- 
tration of the acid ; (d) the temperature ; (e) the presence of 
impurities, or additions of foreign substances to acid or iron ; 
(/) mechanical influences, such as shaking. 

The factors under headings (a) and (d) were to some extent 
discussed in the earlier article. Some work under heading (r) 
has been done by Knietsch.^ 

The manner in which the addition of water increases the 
rate of action on iron depends apparently on the kind of iron 
used. Using steel wire containing C 0*51, P 0*046, Si 0*083, 
S 0*058, Mn 0*48 per cent, the velocity of action, found by 
Fawsitt and Pain, is as indicated in the table zn/ra. When the 
acid and steel were shaken together, the rate of action was 
measured by weighing the steel before and after action, but 
these results are also calculated to show the average volume of 
gas evolved. 


Weight of steel used, 5 grams ; surface, 36 sq. cm. ; temperature, 30° ; 
time, 28 days. 


Concentration of sul- 
I>huric acid 
(per cent, of H2SO4). 

Steel and acid 
unshaken. 
Average vol. (for 28 
days) of gas evolved in 
c. c. per hour per sq. dcm. 
of steel snrfaco. 

steel and acid shaken together. 

Loss of weight of, in 
(28 days grams). 

Calc, average vol. of gat- 
evolved during 28 days 
(c.c. per hour per 
sq. dcm.). 

97-4 


0*099 

0*17 

94-0 

0*27 

0*86 1 

1*46 

90-9 

0*31 

1*222 

2*07 

89-3 

o*o6 

0*140 

0*24 

87-9 

0-28 

0*523 

o*'89 

85*0 

0-30 

0*526 

0*89 

8o*o 

2-5 

2*915 

4*94 


With the particular class of steel used here, the velocity 
increases as the acid is diluted from 97 per cent to 90*9 per 

1 y. Sac. Chem. Ind.^ 1 902, p. 343. 
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cent ilgSO^ ; it then appears to drop raliirr Middmly .i! ilti* 
next concentration (89*3 jarr erntj. rnii .itiMii 

ha,^ clropjied to K5 per cent, the veloti'iy 110:1 \rry ilrfiil* 

cclly. It would Ih: (d iritercf^t to i%\aiiiifie rxmlly tlii« 

effect on Htrcngth^i beUvcxni per rent, and firr rrnL 

Further experiments tinder headiiie ( /,*rariirii tmi 
all nhow that .shaking has an iinpcaiaiil rhril in iiirriM'.iiig llir 
velocity of action. 

Exj>erimerils would indk.tle ihal, ttmmw.tthl acid and 
any jiarticular kind of iron, a certain iiiaxiiiiiiiii lair of aifiori 
is soirietiirieH capable u( being re*dised. Wlirii 11 ilfiiin of’ acid 
is being trarisjiorled it is safer In assume ihal llie: tiiaxiitiiiiii 
rate of acdioii may lake place* and the iiiaxiiiniiii pneisin-r c»f 
gas, after a given lime* ctnild te calrulalrtl fiofii the tliiiirrisjfais 
of the drum* the volume of the air space iilmve the acid* llie 
temperaliire, by lalxiralriry ex[ierimimls -willi the saiiir iion ^irid 
the same acid* The maximum rale of aclioii is, |io%%'e%'er* ii«a 
always attained. 

ft hus somrt}fnc?i been fotiml lhab altfiruigli ilinr may a 
pressure of gas in one ditim of arid, ilirre h lilllr or tin 
pressure in other drums of the same kinib filled wiitt tlir 
acid, itriif exjx'i^ed to exactly the same cttfuiilifiiis* m far m 
can f»e judged, Ho long iis ralciibilioiis are liased on the 
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:!IT 

f 4 lli,tl h;iH lK*rii lyiiif.^ in llu^ air faiid 

oftrfA r n!i*.ir4l^*4 . ji.iHTiivily Inwiini^i I'firirriilralrti 

, litil if thf? mm cif a tirilltl c:«iiild tirrniiir 

*4f yf'ihaii*! r%‘rii jtarliallyj cmivrrlr*! irilfi iruii, 

by III 411 t*f iithrririw, $1 i^, ijtiilc* firr^aabln lliat ‘itirli 

31 ^31 ir!.iiii h% aflcir tint ^iiljiliiirk aritl kii l«.:t‘ii 

1 n! a »3 

!if lai;, r itiintl’* }|4V^? Itrrii rarriwt mil tiy llic^ 

V. bn#- itiat li4«l \mmt wlicilly Irralnl liy fiitrir 

. 4 ^4 ■}* ft. i»i %% 4 i% Inwarth c«itirrtilratrtl Miljtiniiii, 

•V hi I hr |i.r.'niily ii f!«*lrt:latilr iifitli !iy IbAIJn iiira'4iri"=' 
laruf , !iv flir- f 4 r»crv*itirj|i llial lilllr nr iin fifilitlitiii «if |ln! 
i ! bl I* %'rry Irird did lint Hiircrni 

rfkn ||,|^ ii*ilit:r«l. If ,i jacrr iif I'l 

l-i uiih p4it %*iy ti^dfi tif i%% l«?ri||lti iiilii iitliir iiritl tif 
,;i. I' I iiii 4 liirii dijifird %%'1i#illy iiilrt cntirriilialrfl Miljdiiifii 
.r ni, .JII |ii 4 iiy nn fill tlw %tm*\ ;tji!{t4P*lil fni 

4 .n ^ .i! Itrml* citlirfr tin Ihi* Inivrfr pmt ui 

o.ii lUr |t4ft Ttil% ll|fitl||lll III Ifr fliir |f# »i 

^ |*a%^|llg' fiv^r the wtinlr ilnfi Ipi**! 4 % 

4r|a*ii>’ |in#'rrth tiy jirti|»a||alir,iii frtim title jiail «if the tiHii 
!n flir #4bri, *|'|ii^ 1% iii4 fhi? fml tifiiftnTb llir 

fiMf iH*ii tifigiiiaily finl »rted riii by Iht wilfir m id Imrumr^ 
a'3iiiir4*4!rb, rciatrd m^lli A wliitt film rif fcrrnlH ^llljiltlilib iiliilr 
tkr ] p»iii44i, %%diich hm teen acted ii|inii, k iiiiiiflrilnl, 
1 lir iipi^r ji4#l, alllwniih nriglimlly «if a nrralrr ’‘iMltifinii 
j44.4;f/' ili4ii ilift l*imwMif*>tebly tecnitie^ {wditikrii ami iiaii 
tm iMtiyrt di%%€#ii‘r, 

^|r j|iiirii|'4 m-rfc carried mit wjfti llie iidtiitlnii iif 
nilitijiirr^ |ti tte' ttciti in the hffit ifiiit Itie fictiini 
te rfrfff4%rd by ccrtafii iiddillnna IJiifiirliifialtiy, iiii 
1*4% yet %lirtwii that my adtlilliin tii tie iciil ii 
4 r«f|r 4 || iirl|diil ttt ffittciitltig aclinn. In €X|«rliiieiili 
ilir filial# i^aiiaifilftij 4Cic*c. «if acid and 3*1 fraiiii tif tletl wem 
Ti^ %lrel waa weighed before and after narfi 
fill lifting the inte from tte Itermpitai# ilie idci 
w*t"« fi^ffiifrd off m cijfittitelely mn |iOiiibl« mmi lit ittti wiiletl 
W'lili 4l<i4ii4, Itett with wiitCt and finally wifi ilrfilitil | 

It %vm ificii dried and weight. The iiirfice of tit.ttetl 
* A mtmmMmf atiirtw taken ptee m ite ttairtilrf ^iimm 
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CKjiOfieci tci llie ncic! in each r;i%r I) * u. 

Before using fresh nteel wire in iIwh* rxpf^ihnrid . i 
trealecl with ?icKiiimi hydroKicle iiiitl tlirn v, ill v. 

In fiiitny ennes, however, the sfrri w;ei iivr-i| in ,§ r\ 

perimerit ; il \vm then iisn! ex^irily ;is it the m <! 

cxj'ieriiiieril (lifter wiiHliing with ii1ri4iol ai»i . 

llic .saiiie steel wire wm used in nil ili*' r% jiriin.^ i !% « 

in those clescribetl on je 245. 

It wiil tic notkeil lliiil iilthoiigfi |•lrrlillnl1;llV ffr.ifp.rf,! 
coficentnitcri nitric neki itmy to 11 crri.iiii r^irni pir - Hr 
steel froifi teiiig iiflerw^iirds iilliirkril hy ihr » « ir rr^li .iiril 
siilpl'niric: iieiii, ptilting niliic iirid or nitoilr* ihr si.iihiiif* 
aciil incrnises the rule of arlioii very iiiiicit* 

While dijiping iron into roiirriifi4lr«| minr mi*l 
wholly nr jcirtially und llien pluritiu in rotirrfifo 4 r 4 snlplitirr 
acid may iiring almit a |in%%ive ilale ii'liii li j#*ro4-^ foi 
cfiiisiclcriilile Ifim?, Ilik h not. By iiiiy iwruiis fhr^ ^.r.r 

Wiieii flic iron k not i-mssive or wlirii llie i% 

only effective for a few Imum or (lMy% tlir siiiall *|iiafiiiiy «f' 
nitric acid in the solMlhm emiriiioi«iy ifii‘rr*‘Mi*% ifir iif 
acticiii Ilf the iicid mt the iron, I'liii j% p|if:*wii tiy ic'.rits 
of several exfieriinentt at 30" h»r 44 liay* itilii *jCr j prr crtit* 
I'lyS'O^, using 3*5 griims «^f %tml in eacli osr. Iti I'lir fiitl 
two cxju^riifienls, in wdiich the steel recrifeti nf< j.ifrlfffiiiiify 
Irisiliiieiit, the loi^ of weight mm gtatn and gnao 

respectively* In another eM'priiiitiil oitf.iliitii i4 i},r 
wni cotcred with concentrated nitric aciti ; liil» wus off 

atici ccinccnlral^ wlphurlc acid aidtiJ to cott? Itlie PMimr) 
riitcdhircl of the §1^1 and powred off* Tlrti 40 n of c #4 p r n ~ 
Iraltttl iiiljilitiric acid was adcl^i In ihl* r:i#r Ihr of 
weight was 0*047 gn»»n. In a fwrihrr e#jw,im.ni w,i!h ihr 
same treatment m the last, but with tmJy ».n#r *jis 4 !irf *4 
the steel treated with nitric acid, the i«**a s,f wr*t;hi w;»« »• t7 
grams, whilst when the whole stcrl was irrafr.l widi 
centmtrd nitric acid the lo*» wa« 152 gnim It *| j r»rs, 
then, that although pmlimlntry irtaiment rd «hr otr# I i*4!i 
concentrated nitric ndd ainnot yrt Itc mt »mihn'4nl .»>* a 
means to be generally used in preventing iubw^uent ai-.fi*>n *4 
the sulphuric acid, this is a not uopromWnf line for fwrtlicr 
exfreriment. 
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A record of further work has appeared in a recent paper, ^ 
which stated that differences in electrochemical behaviour 
showed that no real similarity existed between iron which is 
slowly dissolving in concentrated sulphuric acid and iron 
rendered ‘'passive’' by dipping into nitric acid. The slowing 
down or cessation of the reaction was due apparently to the 
formation of a form of ferrous sulphate monohydrate on the 
surface of the iron. Although, generally speaking, increased 
dilution of the acid with water results in greater reactivity, 
certain anomalies were observed in this respect, notably that 
89*3 per cent, acid has considerably less solvent action than 
either weaker or stronger acid of 94 per cent., 90*9 per cent, 
87*9 per cent, or 85 per cent strength. The solvent effect is 
in all cases noticeably increased by shaking the containing 
vessel. 

Behaviour of Sulphurous and Sulphuric Acid 

TOWARDS THE OXIDES OF NITROGEN 

The reactions between the oxides and acids of sulphur and 
nitrogen are of extreme importance for the theory of the 
sulphuric-acid process in general, and for the recovery of the 
nitrogen compounds in particular. 

The older researches in this field, of Cl^ment-D&ormes, 
Dalton, Davy, Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, W. Henry, Gaultier de 
Claubry, De la Provostaye, A.^ Rose, Koene, Weltzien, Rebling, 
and Muller, have now merely an historical interest The 
modern literature of this subject begins with the labours of 
R. Weber, during the years 1862 to 1867, published l^he 
y. prakt, Chein.^ Ixxxv., p. 423, and c., p. 37 ; Poggendorffs 
Annalen^ cxxiii., p. 341, cxxvii., p. 543, cxxx., p. 277; and 
partly in Dingl. polyt. y., clxviL, p. 453. Other very important 
papers have been published by CL A. Winkler (“ Researches 
on the Chemical Processes going on in the Gay-Lussac 
Towers,” Freiberg, 1867), by Rammelsberg 1872, p. 

310), by Michaelis and Schumann {ibid,^ 1874, p. 1075). 

Lunge’s researches referring to this subject are found in 
the following publications : — 1877 : BerL Ber,, x., pp. 1073 and 

^ Fawsitt and Pain, Proc, Roy, Soc, N,S,W„^ 1918, 52, p. 396 ; J, Soc, 
Chem, Ind.y 1920, p. 193A. 
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1432. IH7H; Av/. /»♦•/., xi., Pj» 4 34. -mil I 'tnjil. f , r,t 

ccxxviii,, pp. 70, 548, ami 553 i8"</r /<.*•. / / .V /, 

ccxxxiii., j>. ^>3 ; AVv/. AVn, xii., p]» 357 aiHi i 
A«'r/. A<v‘., xiv,, pp. 2188 ami 2lip>. 188-! /V?/. /V» -t v, 

pp. 48H and 495. 1884: t/hm. !n 4 . 18.'^,}, p j - 

/. .SV»r. Cht-m. Itui., pp. 31 atnl 447 . AV// /*V^ . x\jji . ] |* l r*'- 
1391 : /• AW., xlvii , pj>. 457 .usd .p*?. i ; 

/W'/. AV/., xxi, pp r>7 and 3223. i>‘8.^' 

pp. 2A5 and 385. I 8<yo : //*/</, p. i<# 5 . ihJ. p l 

NitrouH Oxido fl.O. 

{ »'«.t ,i n/fpMJi . 

Of tin? difTcrmit nxidirn nf nilr«»Krn, ,•».(/< . nh 

Ik: dealt wish briefly. It «» •dit’htly Hulnbir in .ii'iilani' .i s*!, 
tnuclt less .so than in pure water, as, oiire tMioed. is 1. sr it 
oxidised aj'ain into NO r*r higher insiopen >»\id« •; , it i* 
altof’cther lost f«»r the mamifaetiire of siilphoiit .e id, d «' 
it fc»riii any chemical conipoiind with that a* id I h** ■•'.In 
bility rapidly decreases as the tetnjrcr.isiite lisr*. .u im’I !*« 
seen by the following; l;sh!e (farists); 


i <: e. m 

aU-j at 

c fe! ft* 

fm mm. 



At 

it" 
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f* 

w" 


»# 



»* 

23 " 



HiUriU) Oside« MO 

Nitric oxide l« ft colourlciw jjas, havin)* a s|ri ifm ponai 
of i’Oyj. When brought into the «ir, it combines with 
atmospheric oxygen, forming red-brown tafwur#, consisiitig of 
nitrogen peroxide, the combimition being attended by a rise 
of temperature. The formfttion of the»e r«l fumc« in coniaci 
with f»xygcn is characteriftic of this g»*, thereby dlslingiiishing 
it from all other gnsteii. Nitric oxide i* only wery tjiaringly 
soluble in water, it i* the most •tabic of all the oxid« »f 
nitrogcti, being able to atand a duli r«l heat without »lc«iin- 
position, ft is soluble in a solution of ferrous nulphale, forming 
a dark-brown solution, containing an unstable cmnimnid of 
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ferrous sulphate and nitric oxide, 2FeSO^,NO. This compound 
is readily decomposed by heat, nitric oxide being evolved. 
By means of this reaction, nitric oxide may be separated from 
other gases. Nitric oxide is a difficultly liquefiable gas, its 
critical temperature being — 93* S°; at this temperature a pressure 
of 71*2 atmospheres is required to liquefy it. 

In the presence of water, nitric oxide is oxidised to nitrogen 
trioxide, the trioxide then being decomposed by the water, 
with formation of nitric acid and partial regeneration of nitric 
oxide. 

According to P. Jolibois and A. Sanfourche,^ when nitric 
oxide and oxygen are mixed in the proportion of 4:1 by 
volume, combination is instantaneous at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, nitrogen trioxide, N2OS, being formed and remaining 
stable. If the gases are mixed in the proportion of ’2 : i the com- 
bination very rapidly reaches the stage N2O3, and subsequently 
the peroxide is formed to the extent of 34 per cent, in 20 
seconds, the transformation being complete after 1 00 seconds ; 
even if oxygen is supplied in excess the time required for the 
formation of the peroxide is of the same order. If the nitrous 
vapours are submitted to a temperature of 400°, the equilibrium 
tends towards N2O3. 

Nitric oxide was stated by Henry and Plisson to be 
absorbed by oil of vitriol, if left a long time in contact with it, 
with formation of nitrous pyrosulphuric anhydride (see below) ; 
but Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, and many others have long ago 
refuted this statement. In fact, the sulphuric acid of the 
absorbing-apparatus cannot retain that portion of the nitrogen 
oxides which have been reduced to the state of nitric oxide ; 
and from this follows the necessity of an excess of oxygen in 
the gas issuing from the chambers, since only this prevents 
the existence of nitric oxide in the same. Small quantities 
of nitric oxide may, however, escape oxidation even in the 
presence of oxygen, and hence be found in ' the chamber 
exit-gases. 

The solubility of NO in sulphuric acid, although not nil^ is 
extremely slight. Kolb made experiments with acids of 
varying concentration,^ and found that acid of 1-841 does not 

1 Comptes rend.^ 1919, 168, 235-237 ; Soc, Chejn. Ind,^ 1919, p. 132 A. 

2 BulL Soc. Ind. Mulhouse, 1872, p. 225. 
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absorb even traces of NO; aci«i of i'TV» n<«jr,y 

traces (2 to ins', to too grains arid) ; ;u!»! «<t i-,},*'- 
0-017 pam NO; acid of 1-327, 0-020 ui.un N'» t-. i' . 
grains. I.nngc’s experiments’ show that ( <>n' < jiii.iO 4 mA 
absorbs per e.c. only 0-0000503 p.iain ‘,.035 t « , N< ». ,md 
acid of si». gr. 1-500 only half that (jiiantity. 

In the frexenee of oxy^/n nitric oxi«!r is ,ib <ab- d by 
sulphuric acbl (Bussy, Winkler, i ; but then it is sr.»ll>' niii'S)’. 
acid which is ahsorlM-d ; and Winkler wa. tl.e tn «, 1-, pj.-vr 
that it is precisely the presence of suiplnnit a< id wbi<b < oi f , 
the oxidation not to proceed heyontl tin- funnation < f nitjxtj. 
acid, the lattc-r combining with the Mi1|dnitic arid t«» («.rm 
nitroso sulphuric acid and water : 

2Sf),,(n!t)^ t N./>, 

In several of his paja-rs (r/. p. 2,|0; f .nnr:'* jr I*’ 
the same fact, viz. that on passing nilrtc oxide. Im, rtlj. i wnb .» 
very large excess <if free oxygen, lhr«»iigh -dioiig nlphnii* .<« id, 
nothing hut nitroso-siilphuric acnl is formed, wh«h m- aoi tl-.d 
two NO take up only one () ; but once out ><1 the mu;; - > f tb-- 
acid, immediately above it, the re,ariion ,1\0 ♦ H. N/b « t 
in, and this compound, when afterwards mr.-i mg -iMlpInitir ,»<»!. 
yields etjual molecnles of nitric arid and of nitiov., tdj.losrii 
acid (ptf/e infra). 

WitroMU Jteldl, HlfO,, 

Real nitrous acid, HNC)|, Is not krrown in lire juire stair, 
only In that of dilute ssolullons. When iJissolvIng nitrons 
anhydride, NjOj^ In water, some nitrous arid is formed atnl 
remains tiissolved in the excess of water, but niMch «f it %|iUi.s 
up according to the formula ; 

3 HN 0 ,« 2 N 04 HN<i, s 11,0, 

The velocity of decom|X)sltlon of nllroiis add in arjiicous 
solution, according to the above etjuation, dcjiciuls on the 
vehreity with which the nitric oxide is removeil from the 
solutimt, and also on the pressure of niirk oxide almve 
the solution. The direct decomjJMition of nitrous acid Is 

• J . Hoe, Ckem. tnd.^ i88j, p. 447, smi i*i6, p Ki ; .i!*** Htrl A»,, 
1885, p. ij'zr, awl tHgf*, p, 11 r. WrWi awl 'tayl**! f / /#«/ , 

1932, p. 3C>417 state ilMt lainse's figures are too Ingit. 


c>i sith(m;ks’ 


sn.i 

1 < s;? iV.i-uiv. raj.ul. il-t traiiHitdry l•sisU:l»:e 

iu iijma a tmitu.d attimi htUvccii 

l! fhr \ol% " 


Mitmmm TrkmM 0 ^ lf,Oj 

"Ilirtr i‘i cxisivi'^l^'f^btr 4^»iitil . 1 ^ In thr* nf thiH corn- 

l^miul If Ii4-i l 4 ‘rfi Uy iIm? ik^lrrmtiwlinfi nf iht! Viiptnir 

^krtniy 1 I 14 I ill tlir ‘44lf* ftir r$nnp«mt%d H/ ij| dors ncit 

c5(ti-4^ lull llir* |ni4 h 4 nf cif N(j aiicl 

Clllirf^ trinird, $1 a'fe ttirr«'ly 11 Miliilinii nf |||« difficilltly 
Ii*|iicfir4 fi«jny nitrn|»rit jmrriKidt*, NCI^ If the 

iiicidr’* *ifr ill 4 %i 4 lr <4 e«»rnliiii*itiriii, ii winild np|iear tn lie 
4 l. A frrblf:' nniwifi^ f.ir if tirrfi '^finwri that al lemiK.*rti- 
!tiir'% 4 % li.nr , 1 % *'* tjifi ihr ljf|ifkl fdrnvfy evnlven NC), while at 
lhi% |rfii|'irt 4 liirr fin j»rrri-xide h fjivefi nff* 

llte iiin%t frertti nti the Mitijrrl, hnwever, ha^ed iijicni 

fiijiintr rhaiii-y-i. *4 rnliinif? whkM result when HO iind NCXj are 
fiiii'rd/’ immt% h't the e:rificiti%inii ilial itie react infi, witicli may be 
rK|itr'4\r€| .\\/ Ij, • - Nd X f jii |ti a 'flight rxlerit a revernible 
niir ^ 4fi4 tti4i ilietefr^e a ffijiiliire «f the Iwn ga^ie^i NO and 
at nfdiii4fy letiifieralwfeii acteally timn cniiliiiit fi imiill 
|irt*rc'riii 4 |»e nf fllnler:iile% 

mV di 4 !i 11*4 hrrr piilrr miwiII the much dcimtcci qiicstlmi 
*«.ntrri>m{; iH*’ rjsHleme »»f N,<)| in the tjasetms Htate, hut 
fiKtrly tuiftti*' th*! hi<'r<itiife ; t.uck {Herf, fkr,, 1K7H, pp, 12.^2 
4h4 i»*4 j , W«tl p, aiHH), Katn^ay sintl CuntluU (/ Chfm, 
A'.'. , s«lvii , pp. i^ 7 ,*» 7 ri, I P- 4 S 7 ; X.nnarg. Chem., 
%«, p 2<»»i II llrercton Itaker anti Muriel Maker (rrttHH. 
Chftn S-iH , iqirt?, acl, p. 1862) have shwwn that iu the cl rial 
* N,C|, can l>e most terlainly ohlaiucd, 

A!?h<itii;|i ihrte i* m (Iciuht ahmit the fact that the *' iiitrotin 
hamerly cnniiiflcfcil an NgOg iw the state wf gas c*r 
lie m iralily prlitcitwliy a mixture cif nitric oxide ami 
p*-r* s!4r, with very little M,0|. wc must bear in mind the 
rfpMlIy uHtldiihteil f»n that a mixture of equal molecules of 
Xn ami Stff l*rhavc» in all it* reaction* Uiwiirds other 

* ■% K Kkmm »n4 f. y«ll*lt, Ti, pkyHk. Ckm., i^ai, *®i, iS®- 

1^1 , / /«.#, ffilt p. 41111* 

^ umi CS#m Jum iSffi p. Ilf* 
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chemical compounds exactly as if it were N2O3. When passed 
into an alkaline solution, it quantitatively yields a nitrite : 

2NaOH + NO + NOg = 2 NaNOg + H^O. 

We have, therefore, the right to assume that such a mixture 
of equal molecules of NO and NOg chemically comes to the 
same thing as gaseous NgOg ; and we shall throughout this book 
simplify many of our explanations and discussions by speaking 
of the above mixture as NgOg, although physically it is only a 
mixture of NO and NOg. We are all the more entitled to do 
this, since there is no doubt that soi 7 ie N^Oa exists in the 
gaseous state as such, and since, according to the law of mass 
action, this N2O3 must be constantly reformed when taken away 
by any chemical reaction. 

Nitrogen trioxide dissolves in sulphuric acid, more easily 
when the acid is concentrated, but also when it contains a 
certain amount of water. The reaction taking place is : 

2H2SO4+ N203= 2SO5NH + K2O. 

Rammelsberg asserts that when nitrous anhydride is em- 
ployed in excess, nitric acid and nitric oxide are also formed : 

H2SO4 + 2N2O3 = SOgNH + HNO3 -h 2NO ; 

but this reaction only takes place in presence of water, and the 
formation of nitric acid and nitric oxide must be regarded as a 
secondary reaction, owing to the well-known action of free 
nitrous acid on an excess of water. Where there is enough 
sulphuric acid and no excess of water, Rammelsberg’s reaction 
does not come into play. 

The compound formed by the action of nitrous acid on 
sulphuric acid possessing the empirical formula SO^NH has 
long been known, both in the solid state, as “ chamber-crystals,"' 
and dissolved in an excess of sulphuric acid, as nitrous-vitrior" ; 
but its true composition as nitroso -sulphuric acid has only 
comparatively recently been elucidated. 

The easiest way of preparing the chamber-‘crystals in a state 
of purity is by conducting sulphur dioxide into well-cooled 
fuming nitric acid until the whole mass has been converted into 
a magma, but not until the nitric acid has been entirely decom- 
posed, and drying the crystallised mass on a porous slab under 
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a bell-jar over some oil of vitriol. Obtained in this way, or 
collected in the connecting-pipes of vitriol-chambers or other 
places where there is a deficiency of steam, they consist of 
four-sided prisms or orthorhombic crystals ; but generally, 
when prepared on the small scale, they appear as a scaly, 
feather-like, or granular mass, colourless and transparent. 
Their fusing-point is stated by Weltzien = 73'', by Gaultier 
de Claubry= 120'' to 130"*; but they are partly decomposed 
before fusing, with evolution of red fumes. 

The composition of chamber-crystals was formerly uncertain ; 
the question was, in the language of the older chemists, whether 
they were a compound of sulphuric acid with nitrogen peroxide 
or with nitrous acid (nitrogen trioxide). Muller ^ pronounced 
for the former; but R. Weber proved in 1862, and more 
rigorously in the following year, by estimating all their con- 
stituents according to unexceptionable methods, that their 
formula must be constructed on the second supposition. 

This formula has also been confirmed by Michaelis and 
Schumann,^ who at the same time maintained, from the products 
of the decomposition of chamber-crystals by phosphorus penta- 
chloride, that the compound must be regarded as mtro- 

sulphonic acid^ sulphuric acid, one of 


whose hydroxyls is replaced by the nitro group, or as nitric 
acid, for whose hydroxyl is substituted the sulpho group. 
This mode of explaining the constitution of that substance 
cannot, however, be strictly maintained. Both from its forma- 
tion and the decomposition, it is certain that it does not 
contain the nitro group NO2, but the nitroso group NO. Its 
formula must therefore be written : 


S02_onO^ or S02(0H)(0N0), 


and it must be called nitrosyl sulphate, or nitrosyl-sulphuric 
acid, or nitroso-sulphuric acid, which means sulphuric acid, one 
of whose hydrogen atoms is replaced by the nitroso group, 
that is the radical of nitrous acid, NO(OH). It is a mixed 
anhydride of sulphuric and nitrous acid, as is proved both by 
its formation and its decomposition by water. 

^ Ann. Chim. anal., 122, i. ® Ber., 1874, p. 1075, 
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Jurisch gives to the chamber- crystals (“Weber's acid") the 
formula : HgO, O3S, SO3, OgNg. 

The constitution of chamber - crystals is discussed by 
Biehringer in Z, anorg. Cheni.^ 1916, iii., p. S32 ; Ber., 1916, 
49, 1402. At temperatures from 19° to is'’ their formula 
approaches most to nitroso-sulphuric acid, at 28° to 30° to 
, nitro-sulphonic acid. 

There exists also a complete anhydride of nitroso-sulphuric 
acid, of the empirical formula, N203,2S03, which is rationally 
written : 


NO\ 

NO / 


O 

O; 

O 


but this is only formed by mixing liquid sulphur dioxide and 
nitrogen tetroxide in the cold under pressure (Provostaye), or 
sulphuric anhydride with dry nitric oxide (H. Rose), or by 
heating sulphuric anhydride with nitrogen tetroxide (Weber), 
none of which reactions are possible in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

Similarly, the compound produced by R. Weber ^ by con- 
ducting sulphuric anhydride into the most highly concentrated 
nitric acid, with empirical formula N2O5, 4SO3, 3H2O, will never 
be met with in practice. 

Nitroso-sulphuric acid is formed not merely as above in- 
dicated, but in many other ways. We have already mentioned 
its formation from sulphur dioxide and nitric acid : 


SOg + HNO3 = S 02 ( 0 H) (ONO). 


It is also formed when a mixture of strong sulphuric and nitric 
acids is heated, oxygen being evolved (A. Rose, and infra^ 

p- 26s).: 

H2SO4 + HN03 = S02(0H) (ONO) + HjO + 0. 

Sulphur dioxide can form this compound even with the lower 
oxides of nitrogen, if there is water and (except with N2O4, 
where this is unnecessary) oxygen present. In the perfectly 
dry state sulphur dioxide does not act on the dry nitrogen 

^ Poggend, Annakfi^ 162 , 602 . 
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oxides ; but in presence of the smallest quantity of water 
“ chamber-crystals ” are formed, if SOg meets with NgO^, or 
with NO or N2O3 and oxygen. Winkler has shown that, in 
an atmosphere of moist carbon dioxide, nitrogen trioxide does 
not form chamber-crystals with sulphur dioxide, but nitrogen 
peroxide does so, and he distinguishes NgOg and NgO^ in this 
manner. The fumes of NgOg, with an excess of SOg and HgO, 
but in the absence of oxygen, give no chamber-crystals at all ; 
they are decolorised, nitric oxide and sulphuric acid being 
formed. If oxygen or air is admitted, chamber-crystals instantly 
appear, and this is also the case when nitrogen peroxide meets 
sulphurous acid in the presence of water. These observations 
of Winkler’s have been repeatedly confirmed ; but we must 
now add that what he called fumes of NgOg ” is in reality 
mostly a mixture of equal molecules of NO and NOg, behaving 
chemically like N2O3. 

As some points had not been entirely cleared up by previous 
investigators, and there were partial contradictions among their 
results, Lunge undertook an investigation on the interaction 
of sulphur dioxide and nitric oxide^ with or without the presence 
of water} which led to the following results : — 

1. Dry NO and SOg have no action upon one another, be it 
at the ordinary temperature, or at 50° or at 100°, provided that 
air and moisture are rigorously excluded. 

2. NO, SOg, and water act in such a way that as much NgO 
is formed as corresponds to the quantity of SOg originally 
present. A reduction down to N could not be established. 

3. If NO and SOg meet in the presence of dilute sulphuric 
acid, of sp.gr. i*45 5, no reduction of NO to NgO takes place, 
even when there is a very large excess of SOg present, whether 
the digestion be carried on for many hours at ordinary tempera- 
ture or at 60''. Even with acid of sp. gr. 1*32 no reduction of 
NO by SO2 could be established. 

4. If NO, SOg, and oxygen meet in the presence of water, a 
slight but distinct reduction down to NgO takes place. If, how- 
ever, in lieu of water, dilute acid of sp. gr. i'32 is employed, no 
such reduction can be observed. 

The bearing of these results on the theory of the chamber- 
process will be discussed later on (Chapter III in Volume II). 

^ Ber,^ 14, 2196 et seq. 
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A further invciitigiition hy Liiii|,ie ^ thf* alittvr 

It was shown that in the dry f4ati^ iiilti* *i\hh^ 
bines with an e^ccess of oxyi|eii to foriti KgCi| i-ki lirdvrly, 
nearly so; dry nitric oxide in eKeess willi oxyiisai yirld-, S^i 
along with NrjOi; in the jiresrnre of wafer, Nt) with an rxrrH.*. 
of oxygen is aiti>gether converted ifil*> nitric aciiL If, 

NO meets () in immediate coniaci w^ilh toiirerilialni ’anjilmrii 
acid, there is no formation either or rv<ni ttifli 

tlic greatest excess of oxygen ; oxidation jirrirmh. only to tin* 
stage of N/)^, which, however, in not formed in the fir?- 
but is at once converter! irjto iiitrosir ^adpliiirii: acid : 

r 2 X 0 f ( I.. .jSu,/ 0||| ii iXii, f II Ji. 

Outside the innnediale conlaci %vilh the arid the rrartioii 
is again as before with dry gases, vi/, sNO^fCij 
that is, here NO is oxiriiscfl to a higlier stale lliaii tviliiiii 
the snlphiiric acid, 

A very daliorate invesligalioii of llie iiiteiarlirin tietwerfi 
tiilrotis arid sidjifitirons acid was imtili^hod by Hawhii*/ Hr 
fotind a of ntnv conijt^ainds, anri rrriiliril of the 

itatemeiils f>f Fremyand CJans r^ifirr#fniig roiii|ioiiiid% foinirriy 
descriliecl by iheni. He also r|j%e<ivrfrd a very 
imtlbm} fd jireparifig hydroxylamifie, lliii ;t% iieatJy all 
RaschigN exjierimeiifs tvere made ivitli allodiiie sriliiiirin^i^ and 
those %%d'iic:h were jierformcd with acid were iiiaiie 

imcJer condilions littcrly diffcrenl fmin thm^ tif a irati rfiainlirr^ 
iiiincly nt the wc intisi refer Ei lis** b# 

clcltili, llmler tlieie circiiiwslatieef, ii|tarl from N/l and S^K 
imklostitfibofiic acid* hydfroMylamtne, and iiiitiiioiua .nr «li%ri%'rd, 
blit cMily III ifnall ; iftd itiow the l^w 

employecl t>y Ea:ichig the occurretice rif lliro^r ^iiti^ianrr^ n 
altogether i«i iiiicerlam and minimal lobe lakrii intti cotradefii,- 
tion for on? pmpimM. 

Atiim 0/ WMtr m ciy^t^ds are 

very dclicjiiesceni ; theyab^rb water ra|#jclly from t#ii|jfi4iy ^ir 
In ccirilact with a little more water, lliey dissolve <|tiisi*!y niiii 
evriliilioii of heat, much nitric oxide licitig giveii nil II lien 
InlrcKliiml iitlo a large quantity of water, they #li%vili-r iviilioid 

* /r#r,, ii, iji4 I /» Ci^m. 4^1 § 

* US. Am.ti 141, 161 ei i#f. 


K line If ; K\ -HI ■' ij*i I r ii c ’c m ir x i is 


2 ri!i 

viHililt? rviiliitiiifi ; }*iit in jn^iit nf fai'.l iiilrir tixiilt* Vt 

-lirli ii% tiilrn' 4i;i*! Iiilr*ar4 1 hi% tur^ Ir*! 

III. Illy *il »iiitt R*iiiiitir!*J»rr!» .iiid I1ii!i|*|i 

il-^irc ‘^4*1 led that fly | uf ihn iiilrt4frii 44 Xfl, 

^ * 1 '* fiilr^iiH arid, 4nd I 44 nilrii: atjtl ; 

I r,s*' 1 . 14 1 i : M r 1 1 I .^ 1 1 1 I I r,.*-4 1 j I f I- 4 X 1 1 

s 

iUit M'#iiiplir»il»*d 4 ImI vrry litilikidy rraeliuti nrril fi«»| fw 
;fr'4iiiird 4t .ill l<%4*ry kit-l nti’^nvrd in ifii^ rtmurrliun r.itl tir 
i.jiiilc? %iiii}i|y r^ijikiiiird by the n%trti*m : 

s*b4iii -fixiiyi ll/i-* I- iixth^ I 

lti;il i% iiilrriwi^-^ilfihtirii:: .iriil tikr**! tip ihr rflrrnrnlH tif wiilrr, In 

fririii Htlljifiiirii: 4 *dfl iind 4 rid ; iln* l.ilirn'i ivril 

krr*.n%*ii* h iiti'>l.ible in lh«? j!frr‘ 4 riir,n rif 411 nf liriil 

tiefiei: p;irt5y iifi intri miirie fijcidr iiitil ftilrie m:kl : 

If! llir pf*?'44iri? i4 %%>ii|rr, iiilrfiu^ ^iiitiyitriilr ritri h* fiirtiinl 
fitiin rli,iiiitirr4'fy*d4t», iifid in lliit kirtn tif tirnivti liinsr** 

f*if cntir'fic ffiinlly iiilti iiilrk tmitlc lyttl pcrimiikj : 

3Scyi III 4 : 0 X 01 4 ll/l^ 

¥m ii«?;:iriy c?%»cry imqmm iiilr<i'^ii«?ittl|i!i«rk itciti nr ili miliiljnii 
ill fiiiljiliiiric mM may lie regiinJeil m a ^nlniimi nf nilrnio arid 
ill nulphmk mhl 

Th^ ^Piifhark mM 

0 / i k nf pmit inlrtr^n, ft 4 ntir jilir|»ir5e*4, 

ill r^iiir.riitr.itcd r»il *4 %dlrifd III*" rry’aab'i di*-i'ir4vr ra-iily 4nel 
iiilliMii! <isiip«r4iiinii, 11ii4 %l4l4r rii«4i|jfi l«i lie 

distilled bi“4fi|» 4fiy tiilrnii-i ^rjd* the hi-nkileii 

ny'itiK 4fe drcnttijurird mi |]riti|| |jeiit!y healed* Lllfi|je 
%hmeA ^ I hill fill %iicti a mAulkrn fnr fniir hmws wtini 

40 criiL nf ilir tiilpfitirk acid had |mwd Itir dolilliile 
Ktiilaiiirfi Hilly | f^r mil, liie rewhse 9 I fier cent, nf the 
iiilfaiii acid, finnr nf it tiaidfi|| liceit dr'^lrnyed, li i* pnsdtdr 
In nlitaiii ^nfiiiirifiti nf On gp, gr; ; they e%^nl¥e «ilrk finfdr 
mdili jiill,ittir ptin^pkirirs al Cil'd nuidk# tiilpliiir iiiid 

fit4iiy tiirtik nn iiii|il!ali»ii mdlli evnliilinfl nf MCI i tifriilrrl 
mnili liiiiiiinniiifii ^iiliihalc In Ifici'' they f¥i#l¥e tiilrngtii 
* Z liiS, p i&§t, iiid iSfni p 4iy. 


KrriiiKtEK.*Hi*LFnric 


Siili'ifiiir (lioxiikt evolves nilrir ; Inal a i.f 

siilphiirk: acid in cii! af vilriMl ('*if i^^K' r\r|i f.ti 

!cing»oinliiuit:il Intalfiiail with dry di(rMuh\ r. ^4ily 

ificoirijilclc’ly f!«:r)iii|)<iHcd, and iitldilmii «f M'Atr-f 
the prc^anice af nil.r*iUH acui hy rv«4iili«4i ivf tirirwii %-4|aii|}it, 
Thi?i explaiiiH th«! hici (well kinnvii t** iriaiiuf.p’iiiirr'i : ifi.ii 
trwrmiriiittf sulpfiuric a«:kl rfiiilainiiiatrd iiy iiilr**ii% ai.-id i% 
tinly with difficiilly jHirificil by *ai!j#!iiir dhixide. At a luidirr 
Hidphur cfi^iKidc rliaifil'icr--i:r)''’4a!‘4 witli 

evoliiliciii of fixiilc* fFrciiiy), Fiiitiirr ^lalrinriit^ 

re^ijieclinu the lirhaviMiir **( *4il}i}iiir tlitixi»!e l!ir 

of chaiiiber<ry*4aF in acid^ the Mi'^raillrt} $nliiiu% 

vitriol/* will lie made wlirii examining I lie goiiii; t^i 

williin the C’i lover lower. It i%miiarkab!e, anti of grot jiiijp:rri« 
♦nice for the firaclke of ?it$!|iliiirii:»iicid making* itial r.wn tliliile 
acid-M of 1^70 down to 1*51 np. gn di%icilvc llie cryibiH in llic? 
cold wilboiil dt*cfini|Mmilion ; the drcriiiif^'i^iliofi iitily 
when the %\mdf%t gravity of the dilMlc acid tirlotv t-| | 

— dlial is Imhm the drn^iily of onliiiary dmmlm-mht 


At low lrm|ic?raliirr^ iiitrogen f'Croxiik h it m 
cry?ila!!iiic comjmmnh It incite at tint rcif 

Icitiiicfaliifc m !cnv m — |ci'’ Ici utijitlify it. #\l a Ifitif 
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|,;,r‘4 criiil*iifiH III lilt? ;a whitii fhr .ihuvt* 

4tri! I»iki*ii, tire in ihc Ihinl t.'Mhiiiiii. 


in tiy \%,ilrr, Al h^w ■ 

liiritM., *iiiil with »'4’ w.ilrr, iiilrir »iii4 iiilKiiiH 

mkh mt* the ptmhml^ of llie iirtifUK ihnn : 

At lilt: rirt!ifi4f|^ tf!itijt»:r;tliirr» iiiiil willi #iii nf wiilrr^ 

l!if,! fiiil«wiii|j rr«i<:lirifi Kik«ri : 

,|X«K I- f .\«K 

wlirlhi^r in lh«i nf Ikjiiiil nr f#f 
;ir:N ^Irnfiitly till ^iil|4itirk iiciii ArcnrtliiiiJ In Wclicr, if 
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{imlciiigifcl iic:li«ii of ?*iil}4iiiroii^ m'ul ; l^nt tli*” 

**5S colnyra}, iiioir ii< u: ; 

jMiscii with Hlftmii rl'fcrvtrHr'ciif'.f? of tiilti** I? vu,, In 

shciwn iiftirrwardH what purl all lh<’^r m 

recfivciy at thy iiitrtJiH fpiH iii llir m 4iiiif*it.loi »% iIo- 

iil'ijt’Cl h fir.Ht to ab'a.irh lh« ij.ih in *ailj»!iiiti« 4 i ul » I I*;*, 4ii4 
Iheii mam to lilinralr if ffriin that *-»M|iiii<-iii. 

Wifikk*r ii'iive a ililTttrtrnl accritiiil llir* oa.i nf 
iiitrrigeii jitfrcjjcidr frotii that of Wrbr*f. Itr lli.d 4 joav 

iKMiiiMrfl math siilptiiiiik,, d<-nvii l*i I |i Iw, 1 a 4 4 i 

yiclti^ a Hohilion tolally diffciriil fioin lli.il <4 %!./■. 

ill Hiil[ihiirir ai;ith ^ li*}tii 4 of yrilow nohiiii auu t* I4i4'y 
cvfilviiii^ on! t)ii hratifi|», if rffrur^^rv tfi4 o(i 

filroriiH of iiasyoiiH iiilro|,;;cii |Kjfii»kk; sf llir iumlno* i, 

%villi fitilj'iliiirk arkl of 142" ihc XCI| * 

far fielti'W llir? iKalsiiipjmiiit rif tiiiipliiirk **o iloi! tki ir uluf 

mi fiiliitiViii with ikmn m^t tkrcilori^t? 

fiiaiioaiiala If, however, acrhl «f |€iH‘ T%i\ Ii4% U-rn 

tile liVjiiisI oil heating certainly yirhh up ihr >4 

it% XOg; hill the re^kliie k^iavc'^ like a \riliilo4i *4 ihaioko 

riy,Hla!^ in f 4 i!j#!nirk aci«l, iiiHl oti * 4 ,ifrr if 

rvoHv^ ii»il filmed whkh riin |irovr*i i« 1-^4 

liy their not fririnitig any c!iatiil^ocry^ial% wiili iiii#i4 Si 1^ 

If coiicriitrale 4 *4iil|i|iiirii: aciil ttioirfl 4 hiijr i^ifurn 
lialnl fiiirk ami ^iil|ihtir rlionifle i> jia%’r4 luio li^r 

iiiiicitirc, the iiitfk acid in the colil i% otiiyirdiurd tn 
add, wiikli retnaiiis coitiyiitd wiili the %iil{ 4 iiiiii .oaf* thh 
pimiicitiiid rcfikla llic fyitlitr aclloii of llir tiilplnsi 4 io%i 4 f* hi 
the «4ittc wiif »« the m$lmim prcf^rcfl from i4rtwri,ii4irf| t^i 
cif vitriol and chiinycr-cryilili. Cin iln: niliri fi.it.ii iiiofr 
liiliilc iniEltirci of itilphttric and fiilrie Im’h^A’ 1 7 go, 
arc iiirirc or kit taiily decontpo^d liy H<f| in ilr f-ilio *4 
Ifidr clilttllnn, 

Hiiice the liboMrt of Weter anil Wiiihln ii?#| 104 in .ii! 
Iiriinlf agree with one aofither, ind tlic ^rntird o* inll 

for aiiotlicr iiiveiitigmtlofi, Lwrigc midrftfwk a loifi; 
the eciiidiiiboi of which * mm ai followi 

I* Nilrcigen f^roMide, wilder ordittaiy cifCif»»lAftcei, cBiiiint 

^ M^gl fimfyi, /, ail, 

^ Al^ plili^htd Itt the /Irr,* ft, itifi. 


Till M tK\ SllMiVU i 'C m H >v.si )H 

r%v 4 ill %%ilh '4il|4iiiiii' anti, \mi at min’ sjtliiH up iiitc 

rijhMir. ,1 . jM, ^%!|!i a *4' llu^ ^ailj^luiiii.: acifl, y 

‘♦ii:|i|iiifi< a-^.id aiitl liilfit: a«:i«l ■ali%%ii!viii|r ;%% siidt) 

linn : 


X .* I 4 I, ^'^ll ' 


■ Si I HI; nX« I; i fixe I 


*?. 4ri.4, rifi ill iifi 

’%ii 1 1 if ill ti*t: Aiul, a t.Maaii Iif|iiiil, liul unly up |c> a 

rriiain 3iiiiil ^4 r- hijjtirr ihr irinir ruiwim* 

tiatr*! tip* 'ail|ilaiii«^ ar'i4.. Ihi'iliiiiil l4r a* iij *4' np, |p'. I*H4 
n 11*4 y*:i r«4irlir*! 4l |§M4 mip ■’ t *"^5 SUgfClH j 

i’t in I i: #4 ariid.. 

|» Iky«iii4 ilial litiiil at a yrl!*avi’4i liiil uppumn, rif 
r:r»tii%r %illi arstf'i tally tiicirc! inlitt^oaiiiljtlitli it: 

arjfl r* yrr'a'ii! tfi.iii wiili itrakrr arjtdi* Ifitik jilare with 

a iry^liiir *4 Ilf- (iikpIc* trcim jitini ?a$l|4iiirk acki fif 

%p Ilf I rll| r^4ila§«iii|^ HI I r,r. I47 m|t» N|C)^«J72 lllg. 
Si I M|j riiSil i., 4111I al%«i %%'’illi acitl i4‘ .^ji. ip‘* l*7C-iCk caiiilaifi- 
sill,: i!i I 1^: rally |€^*7 tll|^ H< 1^4 H t J {OXO}, 

ilir ,r aMul’t al^«i aip ifriiiirml c«#Uitir!c-pi liy jiriikaigcal 
tint fif fiiii#^w#-\iiljiliiirk iirkl tti fiiJ miller 

liirki » bill llic triii|mf*iliire tif the wiiler4iiitti in ticil 
<iiiflkieril l«i affo 1 if, 

4. 1}ir» j 4 irii<aiirti*ai c 4 i^rrveil liy Winkler* a iiiixltirc cif 
%iifi *4 *iit 4 liilf’tigrfi jieicmkle nfiriwiiig an tintfige-aaikiiir 

rirfi mbrfi cr4«i rmillitig frti vajaiiiri* litid ejcltibilkig a 
irjiipr r%« 4iiia4i *4 iniftigrit j^rrixkle fin being geiilly 
lifMfrH ’a|ii«|i liic* rMi'ilriirp iif iiiirhatigeil riilftigeri 

#411 take jilarr tally file fiiixltire 

r^aitani'i far imnr Xj ili.ai the .*^lrraige’4. iiirtitkaiett iititiw, 
ta llir m -4il|»litirk^-ar;id m^irk^ tiiiiier 

4ny Many rnimfkmnU t$f limlliig ill llie water* 

ba 4 jiffikiMgrti tlniirimirale the alwnire rif free 

III all iibtf-ftrcl. Still can the firc^ettcc tif 

tpT a^^iiitiefi in tmm illliite ; it In 

IlnrfMir iii,i4iiii%'tilik l«i ciir if niicii 111 annlyic^ 

5, All iiitf«4i% eir wliiflmii «f tijtrci^*sMjfi!ittrlc icM 

III idphmir mnl, %4ictlirr they ccifitaiit tilirk acid it 111# iint 
i%mr m ipib *m lmm$i liraied far t^kiw their boilfif-fioint 

a ipMrm yrllnw nr even darker ytllw ciiteir, biit 
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entirely lone it ngitiii cm ccinling. Uii^ eli.inijr f4 irmy 

l)€ repeated any lUHiiber of liiiicrs. 

6, lilt! Hlabilily cif iiilrt»Hr»^stilj4iiirir: a* id in in 

miljiliiiric iiciil m very great, even at llir }i<aliin: -ii’?. pi<4idnii|; 
the Hji* gr. h not lielow i-yce It s- liti** ilia! «ai l«a]iii|: if 
nitrogen is always lost, and all the iii*ar the Ir'.H «* •m ndiatri! 
the acid is; litil if the talons jdare '.-o !fi4! 

cannot condense and flow back, llirre h iniiu'.*. ‘-o 3 | bnie 

acid fi'iiind in the resbhie, even Ir^mt acid of ’.p, gi. * z', 

p. 250), lint if tlicT vaptHir in * and tlir « < 

Ii<|iikl (which, in the ca^e of vi!d<4 tif ‘.p |p. I„r 3 ^fw* 

coiisiHls of very diliile acid cir alnaol pure icalrtj aboivrd l» 
flow back, a con^ideralile i% ranged by <!riislr»ilioii. 

7. Down to a conceniialioii of gr. |dj| the nfliniiy 

miljitniric acid for nilnms arid, cc. the Irfitlniry to tbe foriiialirai 
of nitrcii0»sulphtiric acid, h mi great that any idliic arid pirseiit 
at the same lifne, %vliellier »afliiefl m micIi cir fomird tiy tlie 
decornposilion of nitrogen jseroicidr, h rrdiirrd of 

oxygen^ and employed to (unn tiilrrmestiljilinrir arid. In llie 
case of acid of sp, gr. 1*71 and tipw'ard%, itii^ tiaiisbainalioii 
lakes place almost cofii|ilete!y after a brief Daliiiig bill at %p. gr. 
1*65 only incoinpleiely. This h a fiirlber argiifiiciit a|piitis| tlir 
existence of N/b in Ibe solnijofr 

S, Ilehnv sp. gr. 1*65 the nilroso Milpliiitir at id %o 

little ilabilily that, for instance, from acid «if sp, gr. i^iki soine 
iiilrogcii oMm (hut only 11 very small i«*#«eiilagr,; arr rxj»fd!rd 
In the wtler-bilh, irtcl nearly all of fhetn by trnling for a stnal 
time* In llic ca*e of acid of «p. gr* i*|, it m r%’idi?iil llial, eirii 
willioiit liealifig, the nilrowi acid added is pailJy ilrrompi^rfi 
into nilfic acid and nilric oxidt ; but ifier hratiiig for aii Inmi 
ill Itic water-bath a considerable tjwantily of fij|i*»%fi-%iilpliiific 
acid rcmaliti tindecomtio^d, wliibi aiioiinrr |i«ittioii iia% lr*rfi 
converted into mlphiirlc acid In the €-me of slil! wrakn acitK, 
of course these phenoinena occur tvm to a greater rxiriii , but 
ills very probable that even very dilwtc siil|ibiirk mmi iiwy 
conliin, while cold, a little flftr^w^■'^lll|llttlrk arid if inisMintp 
agcnti are ibient* 

9* Most of the nitric acid prc»iit togtiler wiiii fiiirtis#. 
iMlphyrlc acid in dilnic acids (of sp, gr, 1*5 iini ftnmm 

behiiicl in the liquid even after prolcmged teiiliiig. Ibtltrcfijie, 
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!!i>‘ viJrixj «if ;n s 4 in of :t faulty 

j'f .ic., rtilrii: with nitrous acid, it iarmot 

F • iiily in- t .4ni4*’t« Iy «!i nitralc-ii l»y hot water or stwun, in 
whii h « .11- .1 lower '.tn iijilh than >,ji, j;r, I • 5 is nevt-r rwu licd ; the; 
dojiitoitioj) . ,*n only ji** r-flnlcd liy rc;<lu< iiijj at;c-iitM, stich as 
sio jihui dio'sidr in tlu; tilovri' tower or mercury in the nitre*- 
im-t* ! !n llie 1 11!*'! it t an he very cle.rrly seen with how nun h 
inoK" ddinuhy .usd ■•lowinss the lieniliatitin };o€h on in tlu; 
jjM'-.enio- of inili*' .*• i«l. 

I<» I he ir-i3«!i'iH y to foiin iiitroso .ulpiunit: ut iti is *.f* stiony, 
that even on |>4 .inj; .1 laijjr <juantily «tf air (tixytpu) throuj'h 
Milphmi* .H id loj;rthfr with nitioiH acitl, no ositlathtn of NgO, 
or t.dirs place, just at in the t ine tif oxyjjtnr and NO. 

t t Nisioin .ictd t .inin»t hr .ihst*rht;t| hy t iuislic-sotla st*lutit»ii 
without l«* », (jf-raute a |«nli«*n «»f it is deconii>osetl into nitric 
achl .hhI nitric oxide 

1.? 1 he jiiirple toloiir whit ii ii tlrvcIojMsI In nitrotw vitriol 

hy the .1* li»«n of reihicintp a;.;cnfs is raiiHeti hy a sohuitm of 
nilrie «>xi«ie in such ari«h, ami is jwissihly prodnrctl hy a very 
iinsiahle e«»!njw»«nd of introi»en ami oxyjjcn, niidwiiy between 
K« » and Njnj, 

Allhouith l.MiHfc's e>x{trrtmcntx had tkrinilcly proved 
(./ N'«e.. i am! 4 of hi» rtincludtinx) that nitrogen peroxide 
d<*e's no! dissolve as such in sulphuric acid, with f«rm,atjon of 
.If) nnstahle sohition from which the NjOg can be tlritwn off hy 
lieatiiif;, the forinrr erttmctaii assertion of Winhler (since that 
tune reio{;nis<-d as siitih hy hitnselfj dul not vanish frt*ni 
rhc'init.il lileralnre. and, f«>r instance, gave rise to a th;cidedly 
erroneous explanation «*f the process of Irtjsnc anti Benkcr for 
taiiyioj* i«n the wrtrk in the ( Jaydaissac lower, '1 his t awsetl 
lainge to ins'rsiigate the subject imee imire,’ ami he ptunted 
«»»il tliai inixtnres «if pure nilrt^en peroxhlc with even Home- 
uli.d dilnie sMiphtiric acW, down to «p. gr. ffi$, lichavc tjHan* 
tdativrly like mixed solutions of ec{uai molecute* t>f nitroso- 
suJphink acid aw! nitric acid* ; that on prolonged heating in a 
wa!Sf».h.i!fi such >M 4 ulicin« in acid of »p. gr. 1*75 do not lose any, 
and in a< *<l of sp gr, 1*65 only very little, of their nilrtigen 
I'.oifmunds ttn prolonged boiling, part of the latter eHcaj«», 
hot ;t laijjc cpiwtity of n{trtim*«ui|^uric add remain* behind, 

• /ike,, »s, 4$$. 
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more than that originally present, part of the nitric acid having 
passed into it with loss of oxygen. The idea of a “ loose 
union between N2O4 and sulphuric acid must therefore be 
entirely abandoned ; and from this follows the fallacy of the 
idea held by some manufacturers that N2O4 is less easily 
absorbed by sulphuric acid than N2O3, and that therefore 
much N2O4 is lost in the Gay - Lussac tower. Lunge 
directly disproved this idea by showing that vapours of nitrogen 
peroxide are most easily, quickly, and completely absorbed by 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*71, such as is used in the Gay- 
Lussac tower, and that this (colourless) solution is not changed 
either by long heating to 100° or by passing a current of air 
for a long time through it 

A concluding investigation on the behaviour of nitrogen 
peroxide towards sulphuric acid has been made by Lunge 
together with Weintraub,^ of which we here give merely a 
summary of the results. 

I. The reaction between sulphuric acid and nitrogen per- 
oxide is reversible, since the nitric acid formed has some 
action on nitroso-sulphuric acid, forming sulphuric acid and 
nitrogen peroxide : 

HgSO^-h + HNO3. 

In mixtures of sulphuric acid and nitrogen peroxide an equili- 
brium is formed, all four substances — sulphuric acid, nitrogen 
peroxide, nitroso-sulphuric acid, and nitric acid — being present 
at the same time. 2. In contact with concentrated sulphuric 
acid (95 per cent H2SO4) nearly all the nitrogen peroxide is 
converted into nitroso-sulphuric and nitric acid. The inverse 
reaction sets in to a sensible extent only when very little 
sulphuric acid is present in comparison with nitric acid. 3. 
The affinity of sulphuric acid for nitrogen peroxide quickly 
decreases with the increase of water, so that in the case of 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1-65 the action of nitric acid on 
nitroso-sulphuric acid begins to prevail ; therefore very much 
of the nitrogen peroxide added remains in the free state, 
although the quantity of HNO3, which is only formed by the 
reaction itself, is but small. 4. In the practice of sulphuric 
acid manufacture, the quantity of sulphuric acid in the con- 

^ Z. angew, Ckem,y 1899, p. 393. 
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centrated state so largely prevails over that of the nitric acid, 
that all nitrogen peroxide may be practically regarded as 
quantitatively changed into SO5NH and HNO3. This, of 
course, also holds good when absorbing nitrous gases in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid for analytical purposes. Therefore the 
conclusions No. i and No. 4 (pp. 262 and 263), although not 
mathematically exact, are to all intents and purposes valid. 

The tension of nitrous acid in presence of dilute sulphuric acid 
at different temperatures is a matter of great importance for the 
theory of the formation of sulphuric acid in the lead-chambers. 
The first observations on this point were published by Sorel ; ^ 
but these have been superseded by the far more extended 
observations published by Lunge.^ The following tables (Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and 4, see pp. 268-271) constructed from these indicate 
the loss of N2O3 suffered by acids of four different concentra- 
tions, containing quantities of NgOg varying from i gram per litre 
upwards, in a current of air at temperatures from 50° to 90°. 

The behaviour of nitroso-sulphuric acid towards reducing 
agents is of the greatest importance, both for the chamber- 
process in general and for the recovery of nitrogen compounds. 
The most important of these agents is sulphur dioxide^ which 
acts as follows : 

2S02(0H) (ONO) + SO2 + 2H2O = 3H2SO4 + 2NO ; 

that is, it forms with nitroso-sulphuric acid both sulphuric acid 
and nitric oxide. This is the leading reaction of the Glover 
tower, as we shall see hereafter ; and it must also occur within 
the chambers, more especially in the first part of the set. 

Sorel ^ has shown that if a mixture of SOg and O is made 
to react upon nitrous sulphuric acid and NO, there may be 
either a reduction of nitrous acid to NO, or an oxidation of 
NO to NgOa (in the shape of SOgNH), according to variations 
in the following conditions : temperature, dilution of the acid, 
proportion between SOg and O, percentage of NO. The ex- 
treme cases were well known before : a reduction takes place 
at high temperatures, in case of scarcity of oxygen and excess 
of water ; an oxidation in case of excess of oxygen, concen- 
trated acid, and low temperatures. For the intermediate cases 

i 

^ Z, angew, Chem,^ 1889, P* 272. 

2 Ibid.^ 1891, p. 37 et seq. ® Ibid^ 18B9, p. 273. 
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temperatures there is reduction even in the presence of an 
excess of O and NgOg. 

The previously mentioned blue or purple acid^ formed by the 
action of reducing substances on nitroso-sulphuric acid, and 
sometimes occurring in vitriol chambers, is, according to Burac- 
zewski and Zbijewski, a product of the reduction of nitrous 
vitriol by SOg, which they call “ nitrosylic acid ” It can be 


4. Acid of Sp, Gr. i-6o {say, 69 per cent. H^SO^). 


N2O3 originally 
present. 

Grams in ] litre. 

Loss of N2O3 in grams per litre at 

50 °. 

60 “. ^ 

70 ". 

80 ". 

00“. 

I 

0-050 

o-o86 

0-175 

0-336 

0.412 

2 

o-roo 

0-236 

0-436 

0-725 

“0-912 

3 

0-325 

0-525 

0-775 

1-150 

1*500 

4 

0-562 

0-836 

1.250 

I-910 

2-100 

5 

0 - 8 I 2 

1-150 

1*500 

2-120 

2-700 

6 

1-050 

1-450 

1-900 

2*500 

3-350 

7 

1-286 

I -800 

2.350 

3-100 

4-112 

8 

1-512 

2-150 

2*800 

3-725 

4*900 

9 

1-750 

2-425 

3.250 

4-336 

5-686 

10 

1-975 

2-8i2 

3-712 

4.900 

6-475 

II 

2-250 

3-162 

4-436 

5-265 

7*300 

12 

2-512 

3-536 

4-675 

6-325 

8*125 

13 

2-786 

3-936 

5-150 

7-012 

8*962 

14 

3-065 

4-250 

5-650 

7-700 

9*750 

15 

3-360 

4-612 

6-125 

8-400 

10*625 

16 

3-600 

4-975 

6*612 

9.125 

11*462 

17 

3-862 

5-350 

7*100 

9*525 

12*250 

18 

4-150 

5-712 

7*600 

10-462 

13*136 

19 

4-425 

6-075 

8*086 

11-350 

13*975 

20 

4-700 

6-425 

8*562 

11*850 

14*800 


reduced still further by SO^, as first asserted by Wentzki and 
then revoked by him.^ This product would be hyponitrosylic 
acid.” ^ 

On this point Manchot has made a number of investigations.® 
Contrary to Raschig, who on passing nitric oxide into sulphuric 
acid had observed a reddish colour and a much greater solu- 
bility than that stated by Lunge {cf p. 252), Manchot could 
not, even at the temperature of liquid air, find that colour, nor 
a greater solubility of NO than that observed by Lunge. 
Manchot has no doubt that the sulphuric acid employed in 

^ Z. angew. Chem., 1911, p. 392. 

^ Oesterr. Chem. Zeit, 14, 235; Chem. 1 9 1 1 , 2, 1558. 

* Z. angew. Chem., 1910, p. 2112; 1911, p. 13 ; 1912, p. 1055. 
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Raschig's experiments contained a trace of iron, which would 
explain the red colour ; in this case, according to Manchot 
and Huttner,^ a crystallising compound of equal molecules of 
FeS04 and NO is formed, whilst a solution of NO in the 
presence of ferric sulphate in sulphuric acid contains 2 mols. 
NO to I mol. Fe in chemical combination. Manchot also 
objects to the theory of Sabatier,^ according to which the 
coloured solutions of nitric oxide and copper or iron sulphate 
contain salts of “ blue acid,” to which Sabatier gives the 
formula : 0N(S03H)2, nitroso-disulphuric acid. According to 
Manchot, the compounds of NO with copper and iron salts 
have nothing to do with the ‘‘blue acid.” 

To these views Raschig® made several objections, which 
Manchot ^ proved to be unfounded in all cases. Later on ^ he 
made further communications anent the “blue acid.” If the 
deeply indigo-blue solution is immersed in a mixture of solid 
carbon dioxide and acetone, it quickly turns intensely carmine 
red ; on being allowed to reach the ordinary temperature, it 
turns again blue; and these changes can be indefinitely repeated. 
The first reddish tint appears at —40°; at — So*" the colour 
is intensely carmine red and does not any more change if the 
temperature is further lowered. By this play of colours the blue 
acid can be much more easily discovered than had been hitherto 
possible. The question arose whether the blue acid contains 
any sulphur at all ; but it was not possible to obtain a blue 
solution in the absence of sulphuric acid. Further experiments 
showed that sulphurous acid is not required for the formation 
of the blue acid ; this acid is formed from sulphuric acid by 
every other reducing agent, and therefore cannot be a derivative 
of sulphurous acid, but probably it contains in its molecule 
sulphuric acid, probably also water, since no very high con- 
centration of sulphuric acid is required for its formation. Nor 
is it formed by bringing nitric oxide into contact with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, as shown before. The reducing agent 
does not act on the oxygen combined with sulphur, but on 
that combined with nitrogen. In any case the blue acid is 

^ Li eh. Ann.^ 372, 152. 

2 Comptes rend.^ 122, 1417, 1479, 1537 ; 123, 255. 

^ Z. angew. Chem.^ 1910, p. 2248. 

^ Ihid., 1911, p. 13. 

^ 1912, p. 1055. 
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a compound of HgSO^ with an oxide of nitrogen, probably with 
one in which the proportion between N and O is intermediate 
between i : i-| (as in nitrous acid) and i : i (as in nitric 
oxide).^ In any case, it is a complicated compound in 
which more than one molecule of NO is present for every 
molecule of NO2, and in which, therefore, the proportion 
between NO and NO2 is much more complicated than in 
N2O3. The change of colour on strong cooling, which accom- 
panies phenomena of dissociation and polymerisation, supports 
this assumption. Moreover, Manchot refutes Raschig's asser- 
tions concerning a nitric-oxide compound of cupric sulphate ; ^ 
but this controversy has no direct interest for the chamber- 
process. 

Another reducing agent whose action had formerly been 
overlooked is carbon^ in the shape of the coke employed for 
packing the Gay-Lussac tower. Lunge has shown ® that 
coke has a very strong reducing action on nitric acid dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, which goes far towards explaining the fact 
that the nitrous vitriol from the Gay-Lussac towers never, 
except under altogether exceptional circumstances, contains 
any nitric acid, even when considerable quantities of 
had been present in the exit-gases. But the reduction goes 
further ; some NgOg itself, in the shape of nitroso-sulphuric 
acid, is reduced by the coke to lower nitrogen oxides and is thus 
lost. This has been proved by Lunge in his laboratory ; ^ 
and as it is a matter of importance, we give the results obtained 
in the following table : — • 

1 Lunge mentioned this in a paper of 1879 12, 1058) as a 

probable fact. 

2 Loc. cit.^ 191 1, p. 160. 

^ J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1885, p. 31. 

^ Z. angew. Chem., 1890, p. 195* 
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Tern- 


Original 

Percentage decrease. 

Material used. 

perature. 

“C. 

Time 

(hours). 

percentage 
in NaOs, 
grains. 

In 

grams 

N 2 O 3 . 

Of the NoO;} 
originally' 
present. 

I. 

Nitrous Vitriol of sp. gr. i*837c 

)• 


Gas Coke in lumps 

15 

24 

i8-93 

0.330 

1. 71 

?> }} 

14 

2 

18-92 

0*539 

2-86 

j 3 53 

Oven Coke in lumps 

70 

2 

19.30 

0.742 

3-«4 

IS 

24 

19.30 

0-285 

1*48 

33 33 • • 

40 

2 

18.92 

0.362 

1*91 

33 33 • • 

Gas Coke in powder 

70 

2 

19.30 

0-452 

2*34 

15 

24 

19.30 

0*790 

4-09 

33 33 • • 

40 

2 

18-92 

0-858 

4-54 

33 33 • • 

70 

2 

16-22 

0-903 

5*57 

33 33 • • 

Oven Coke in powder . 

lOO 

2 

16*22 

4‘6ii 

28.43 

15 

24 

19.30 

0*379 

1-96 

33 33 • • 

40 

2 

18-92 

0.451 

2*38 

33 33 * • 

70 

2 

16*22 

0.527 

3*25 

33 33 • • 

100 

2 

16*22 

2.770 

17-08 

2. 

Nitrous Vitriol of 

sp. gr. 1-725 



Gas Coke in powder 

15 

24 

19.50 

0*333 

1.98 

33 33 • 

40 

2 

19.50 

0*574 

2-94 

33 33 

70 

2 

19.50 

0-891 

4*57 

33 33 

100 

2 

19.50 

3*410 

17.49 


We see from it that at 40° two hours’ contact reduced the 
percentage of NaOj by 2-4 to 4-5 per cent ; at 70“ the reduc- 
tion sometimes went as far as 28 per cent The latter 
temperature ought never to occur in a Gay-Lussac tower, 
but it does occur regularly in Glover towers up to the top. 
The conclusion is that coke-packing should be entirely avoided 
in Glover towers, and that it is not advisable even for Gay- 
Lussac towers.’^ 

Analysis of Sulphuric Acid 

Qualitatively sulphuric acid is always best recognised by the 
white precipitate of barium sulphate which it gives with barium 
chloride, both in the free state and in the solutions of its salts, 
even when very much diluted. This precipitate mostly settles 
1 QC Chapter II of Vol. II. 
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down as a heavy powder, but in extremely dilute liquids 
occasionally appears only after some little time as a white 
cloud. Barium sulphate is practically insoluble in water, 
solutions of salts, and dilute acids ; in concentrated acids it 
is a little soluble, especially on heating, also in concentrated 
sulphuric acid itself and in solutions of ferric chloride. On 
the other hand, in a very concentrated liquid free from 
sulphuric acid, but containing much hydrochloric or, especially, 
nitric acid, the addition* of barium chloride may cause a 
precipitate of barium chloride itself or of barium nitrate, 
which, however, is distinguished from barium sulphate by its 
crystalline appearance, and more readily by vanishing on dilution 
of the liquid ; barium selenate is distinguished from barium 
sulphate by its solubility on boiling with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and by its behaviour before the blowpipe. The 
barium chloride reaction proves the presence of sulphuric 
acid either in its free state or in its salts. In order to find 
sulphuric acid in the free state in the presence of sulphates of 
acid reaction, either the alcoholic solution of the substances 
can be tested with barium chloride (the free acid being soluble, 
but all sulphates insoluble in absolute alcohol), or the charring 
properties of concentrated oil of vitriol are made use of by 
evaporating the solution mixed with a little cane-sugar in 
a small porcelain capsule on the water-bath, and observing 
whether a blackening of the sugar takes place. This reaction, 
however, also takes place with the sulphates of very weak 
bases, such as alumina or ferric oxide ; nor can sulphuric 
acid be distinguished with certainty in this way from hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid ; but in phosphoric, acetic, tartaric acid, 
etc., a very small proportion of sulphuric acid can be proved by 
this reaction. Another reaction for free sulphuric acid, as well 
as for any other strong free acid, is that with methyl-orange : 
the latter does not change colour by adding metallic salts, but 
is changed by the smallest quantity of free sulphuric acid. 

In insoluble sulphates the acid is recognised by fusing 
them with alkaline carbonates, or by boiling with concentrated 
solutions of the same and filtering the solution of the alkaline 
sulphate formed thereby from the insoluble carbonates, or with 
the blowpipe, on charcoal, by the formation of sodium sulphide, 
according to well-known methods. 
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The quantitative estimation of free sulphuric acid for technical 
purposes is almost exclusively effected by volumetric methods 
or by the hydrometer. In both cases, of course, impurities 
will have a disturbing action ; but for technical purposes their 
influence on the estimation of sulphuric acid may nearly always 
be neglected.^ The hydrometric estimation of sulphuric acid 
has been already described in detail on pp. 199 et seq.\ and 
we shall here only point out again that the temperature correc- 
tion must not be neglected. 

The volumetrical estimation of free acid generally takes place 
by means of a standard solution of potash, soda, or ammonia. 
According to the degree of accuracy required, either a normal 
solution is used, or a semi- or decinormal solution, etc. 

Formerly tincture of litmus was most frequently used as 
indicator. Litmus is not well adapted for working in artificial 
light ; and has, moreover, the disadvantage that it is sensitive to 
all weak acids as well, and that it is destroyed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Phenolphthalein has in many cases taken the place of litmus. 
It is one of the most sensitive indicators known, and the change 
from no colour in acid solutions to a decided pink when the 
faintest trace of free alkali is present, is easily noticed even in 
artificial light. But this indicator has two drawbacks : it is 
too sensitive even towards the weakest acids {e,g. CO2), and it 
falls in the presence of ammonia. 

The indicatoriwhich in alkali- and acid-works is now univer- 
sally employed is methyl-orange^ which is employed in an aqueous 
solution of I in 2000 water, or even more dilute, and a very 
small quantity of the solution is used for each test. Methyl- 
orange is not acted upon by weak acids, such as CO2, HgS, 
acetic acid, etc. ; and this is undoubtedly one of its most 
valuable properties, since the trouble and loss of time in boiling 
the liquids, and the error introduced in the case of glass vessels 
(which easily give up some alkali to the hot liquid), are thereby 
avoided. Sulphurous acid behaves in the manner explained 
supra (p. 186); that is, NagSOg is alkaline, whilst NaHSOg 
is neutral, to methyl - orange. Oxalic acid, as well as 
other strong organic acids, come in between sulphurous acid 
and the strong mineral acids ; no sharp results can be obtained 
^ PP- 207, 208 et seq. 
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acid by its thermal properties is given by H. Droop Richmond 
and J. E. Merreywether^ 

The Detection and Estimation of Impurities of Sulphuric Acid, 

The impurities of sulphuric acid are recognisable qualitatively 
in the following manner : — A residue found on evaporating 
the acid in a platinum crucible may contain sulphates of sodium 
(more rarely of potassium), of calcium, aluminium, iron or lead. 
Copper, zinc, or other metals rarely occur in sensible quantity. 
Iron is already betrayed by the colour of the residue after 
ignition, and can also be detected in the acid itself, without 
evaporating it, by the ordinary reagents such as potassium 
ferrocyanide. Boil the acid with a drop of pure nitric acid, 
dilute a little, allow to cool, and add a solution of potassium 
sulphocyanide in excess. To make sure that any red colour 
is not caused by the nitric acid, a controlling test must be made 
with the latter. 

Venables^ employs a mixture of cobalt nitrate with strong 
hydrochloric acid ; the blue colour of this solution is changed 
into green by traces of ferric salts, but not by ferrous. Iron 
is estimated by reducing with pure zinc and titrating with 
potassium permanganate ; not leaving out of sight its action 
upon SO2, N2O3, etc. A very convenient method for estimating 
traces of iron has been described by Lunge in Z, angew, 
Chem,, 1896, p. 3; reprinted in his Technical Methods of 
Chemical Analj/sis, 1908, vol. i., p. 381. 

Lead is often found as a white precipitate of sulphate on 
diluting concentrated vitriol with water — further, by adding one 
or two drops of hydrochloric acid, by which white clouds are 
formed, which vanish on addition of more hydrochloric acid or 
on heating ; with more certainty it is shown by diluting the acid 
with three or four times its volume of strong alcohol. The 
precipitate must, of course, be examined further — for instance, 
with the blowpipe, by reduction on charcoal to metallic lead, 
by moistening with ammonium sulphide (which blackens it). 
Lead is estimated by diluting the acid, if concentrated, with its 
own volume of water and twice the volume of absolute alcohol, 
whereby all the lead is precipitated as PbSO^. 

1 Analyst, 1917, 42, 273-274 ; /. Chcm, Soc,, 1917, 2, 503. 

^ Z. anal, Chem,, 28, p. 699. 
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Aimnonia , — Dilute 2 grams acid with 30 c.c. water, add 
excess of potassium hydrate (3 or 4 grams), and 10 to 15 
drops of Nessler’s reagent ; this ought not to produce a yellow 
or brown-red colour. Krauch found by this test a distinctly 
yellow colour and opacity, when adding i mg. NH3 to 100 
grams concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Hydrochloric acid (from the common salt present in the 
nitrate of soda) can be detected by nitrate of silver, but consider- 
able dilution is necessary, as silver sulphate is sparingly soluble. 

For the estimation of chloride, 10 c.c. of the acid is boiled 
in a flask, the vapours are conducted over the surface of a 
little water contained in a flask, which absorbs the HCl, and 
in this solution it is estimated by titration with decinormal 
silver nitrate solution. 

Hydrofluoric acid is found by heating in a platinum dish 
covered by a glass plate coated with wax, and containing 
scratched-in figures. 

The estimation of hydrofluoric acid is given by Ehrenfeld,^ 
who precipitates both acids. 

The volatile impurities of sulphuric acid are estimated as 
follows : — Two kg. of the acid (undiluted) are shaken up in a 
bottle half filled with it, whereby the air contained in the 
bottle is saturated with the gases dissolved in the acid. They 
are tested: ist, for sulphur dioxide by iodide-starch paper; 
2nd, for the gaseous oxides of nitrogen by potassium-iodide 
starch paper. Only a great excess of SO2 would decolorise 
the paper, turned blue by nitrous gases. 

Sulphur dioxide is found by the discharge of the blue 
colour of faintly blue iodine-starch solution. Or, the SO2 is 
converted by zinc or aluminium into hydrogen sulphide, and 
this is tested with lead paper, or with an alkaline solution of 
sodium nitroprusside. 

Arsenic is recognised in dilute sulphuric acid by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; more delicate than this is Reinsch^s test 
— diluting with equal volumes of water and pure hydrochloric 
acid, and immersing a bright copper foil, which, after gentle 
heating, is covered with a fast-adhering slate-grey precipitate, 
consisting of a compound of copper and arsenic, CugAsa (if the 
arsenic is present as arsenic acid, the reaction only sets in after 
1 Chem, Zeit.^ 1915, p. 440. 
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longer heating). Most delicate is the detection of arsenic by 
Marsh’s apparatus, in which, on addition of pure zinc and water, 
the arsenic is given off as arseniuretted hydrogen, and is found 
by reduction in a red-hot tube (Berzelius) or by lighting the 
gas and holding a piece of porcelain in the flame, on which any 
arsenic appears as spots. Since it is difficult to procure zinc 
absolutely free from arsenic, it is well to substitute aluminium 
foil for it. This test shows arsenic acid as well as arsenious 
acid ; they can be distinguished by neutralising with ammonia 
and adding magnesia mixture : any precipitate thus formed 
must contain the arsenic acid, the filtrate the arsenious acid. 
Marsh’s reaction is interfered with by the presence of sulphurous 
acid, nitrous acid, nitric acid, etc, 

Selmi^ asserts that arsenic can be detected in acids which give 
no reaction by Marsh’s test, by adding to lOOO grams of the acid 
300 grams water and some lead chloride, distilling and testing 
the first portions of the distillate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Seybel and Wikander^ prove the presence of arsenic in 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid by the yellow precipitate of 
Asig, produced by the addition of a solution of potassium 
iodide. Sulphuric acid should be diluted to 45° B., hydro- 
chloric acid should be employed in the concentrated state. 
The reaction is interfered with by free chlorine, ferric salts, 
nitrous acid (which equally cause a yellow coloration by the 
formation of free iodine), and by lead, which forms yellow 
Pbl^. (Unfortunately, commercial acids mostly contain one or 
the other of these impurities.) 

According to Dawdow,^ Rosenheim,^ and Berry selenium 
interferes with the Marsh test. Schindelmeiser ® found that no 
AsHg is given off until all selenium has been precipitated by 
zinc or aluminium in the Marsh apparatus. Selenium also 
forms precipitates with potassium iodide yeiy similar to Asig, 
so that Seybel and Wikander’s test is also interfered with. 

Although the minute rules laid down by the Arsenic Com- 
mittee of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry refer to the examination of beer, brewing-materials, 

1 Gazz. Chim, 10, 40, 2 Chem, Zeit.^ 1902, p. 50. 

8 Chem. Zenfr,, 1895, i, 811. Chern, News, 83, 277. 

® /. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 20, 322. ® Chem, Zmtr,, 1902, 2, 960. 

^ y. Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1902, p. 94. 
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food-stuffs, and fuels for arsenic, we shall reproduce here that 
portion of them which can be applied also to the examination 
of sulphuric acid. The Committee recommend the use of the 
Marsh-Berzelius test. 

1. Pure Reagents , — To half a litre of “ pure ” sulphuric acid 
a few grammes of sodium chloride are added and the mixture 
is distilled from a non-tubulated retort, the first portion of 
about so C.C. being rejected. One volume of the distilled acid 
is diluted with 4 vols. of water. Zinc, free from arsenic, can 
be obtained from the dealers in fine chemicals. It should be 
regranulated by melting it and pouring it from some height 
into cold water. A. H. Allen holds it to be essential that the 
zinc should contain a trace of iron. 

2. Apparatus . — A bottle or flask, holding about 200 c.c., is 
fitted with a doubly-bored cork, india-rubber stopper, or with 
a ground-in glass connection, carrying a tapped funnel holding 
about SO c.c. and an exit-tube. The latter is connected with 
a horizontal drying-tube, containing, first a roll of blotting- 
paper soaked in lead-acetate solution and dried, or a layer of 
cotton-wool prepared in a similar way, then a wad of cotton- 
wool, then a layer of granulated calcium chloride, and finally 
a thick wad of cotton-wool. To this tube is fitted a hard-glass 
tube, drawn out into a thin tube of such external diameter 
that at the place where the arsenic mirror is expected the 
tube just passes through a No. 13 Birmingham wire-gauge 
( = 0*092 in.). A good Bunsen flame is used to heat the 
wider part of the hard-glass tube close to the constriction. 
About I in. of tube, including the shoulder, ought to be red- 
hot. A piece of moderately fine copper gauze (about i in. 
square), wrapped round the portion of the tube to be heated, 
assists in ensuring an equal distribution of heat 

3. Mode of Testing . — About 20 grams of zinc are placed in 
the bottle and washed with water to clean the surface ; all parts 
of the apparatus are connected and sufficient acid is allowed 
to flow from the funnel so as to cause a fairly brisk evolution 
of hydrogen. When the hydrogen flame (which during the 
heating of the tube should be kept as uniformly as possible 
J in. high) burns with a round (not pointed) top, all air has 
been removed from the apparatus. The Bunsen burner should 
then be placed under the hard-glass tube, as described, and 
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more acid (lo to 20 c.c.) run in as required. With good 
materials no trace of a mirror is obtained within half an hour. 
Great care must be taken that, when additions of acid are 
made to the zinc, no bubble of air is introduced, since in 
presence of air the arsenic mirror may become black and 
uneven, whilst it should be brown. 

Should the blank experiment not be satisfactory, it must be 
ascertained, by changing the materials methodically, whether 
the fault lies with the acid, the zinc, or the apparatus. 

4. Preparation of Standard Mirrors , — A hydrochloric-acid 
solution of arsenious oxide, containing o*ooi mg. As^O^ per 
cubic centimetre, is prepared by diluting a stronger solution 
with distilled water. Two c.c. of this solution are introduced 
into the apparatus. If the zinc is “ sensitive,’^ a distinct brown 
mirror is obtained within twenty minutes. (Some “ pure ” zinc 
is, from a cause at present unknown, not sensitive.) The 
portion of the tube containing the arsenic should be sealed off 
while still filled with hydrogen. Mirrors are similarly made 
with 0*004, o*oo6, o*oo8, and o*oi mg. of arsenious oxides. 
The first stage of every test must be blank for at least 
twenty minutes. 

Arsenic in both states of oxidation can be detected and 
estimated by the procedure described. 

The proof that the mirrors are arsenical is obtained as 
follows : — The narrow portion of the tube containing the 
mirror is cut off, the hydrogen replaced by air, and the ends 
sealed up. The tube is then repeatedly drawn through a 
Bunsen flame until the mirror has disappeared. On cooling, 
minute sparkling crystals of arsenious oxide deposit, which 
can be readily identified under the microscope. With this 
test, quantities of 20 c.c. will give an indication in the presence 
of 0*000015 per cent, or i part arsenious oxide in 7,000,000. 

We have thought it right to. quote this method; but (as is 
the case with some which follow) it is really too delicate for 
the ordinary purposes of the acid-maker. The limit! allowed 
by the British Pharmacopoeia is 5 parts As per million. It 
is acknowledged on most sides that acid containing such a 
minimum of arsenic can be employed even for the purpose 
of manufacturing glucose, tartaric acid, and other substances 
intended for human consumption. 
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Bertrand^ concentrates the arsenic in not more than 30 to 
60 c.c. of liquid in the hydrogen apparatus. The oxygen is 
entirely driven out of the apparatus, after putting in the zinc, 
by pure CO2 taken from a bottle of liquid CO2 ; this takes only 
a few minutes. Then one or two drops of dilute platinum 
chloride in lO c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (i : S) are added, and 
after ten minutes the arsenical solution is introduced. The gas 
is dried by cotton-wool, previously heated to 120°. It is 
passed through perfectly clean glass tubes, which are chosen all 
the narrower the smaller the quantity of arsenic expected ; e.g. 
only I mm. wide, if less than mg. is present. The end is 
drawn out very fine for several centimetres, about 10 or 15 
cms. from the place where the ring is to be formed. A space of 
about 20 cms. length of this tube is heated to nascent redness. 
If the tube is thin, nothing else need be done ; if it is of thick 
glass, a space of the above length should be confined on both 
sides by a band of filtering-paper kept moist, so as to prevent 
the ring from spreading too fast. In this way one-thousandth 
of a milligram or even less can be detected ; but of course the 
greatest care must be taken not to introduce it by the reagents. 
Such exceedingly slight mirrors must be kept from oxidising 
by sealing the tube while filled with hydrogen. 

Parsons and Stewart ^ show that in the presence of iron some 
arsenic is retained in the Marsh-Berzelius flask, and hence iron 
should be avoided if quantitative results are required. This 
contradicts Alienas views supra, p. 281. 

The test proposed by Gutzeit is frequently preferred on 
account of its simplicity. It consists in allowing hydrogen, 
containing arsenic, cooled as in the Marsh test, to act upon solid 
silver nitrate, deposited by drying on a piece of blotting-paper. 
Convenient forms of apparatus for this test have been con- 
structed by Kirkby,^ by Tyrer,^ and by Dowzard.^ Cf. also 
Hehner,® Bird,*^ Richardson,® and Gotthelf.^ 

For sulphuric acid specially BettendorPs test is also 
employed, in which a solution of stannous chloride in its own 

1 Bull Soc, Chim, [3], 27, No. 16; Chem, NewSy 86, 191. 

^ y. Anur, Chem. Soc., 1902, 24, 1005, 

^ y. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, p. 281. ^ Ibid., p. 281. 

® Ibid., 1900, p. 1145. ® Ibid,, 1901, p. 194. 

Ibid, 1901, p. 390. ® Ibid,, 1902, p. 902. 

® Ibid,, 1903, p. 1 9 1. 
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weight of strong hydrochloric acid is added to the solution to 
be tested. In the presence of arsenic a brown colour and, later 
on, a black precipitate are formed much more quickly when 
heating. According to Messel,^ o-oi mg. AS4O6 can be 
detected in i c.c. sulphuric acid by this test 

The detection of arsenic has been most thoroughly treated 
in a Report of a Committee’ appointed by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, of which Professor T. E. Thorpe was Chair- 
man. They recommend, in the first instance, Bloxam’s electro- 
lytic method for the reduction of the arsenic to arsenuretted 
hydrogen, as worked in the Government Laboratory. The 
apparatus serving for this is illustrated and minutely described 
in the Report. It is somewhat costly, and of course only 
applicable where an electric current is available. There- 
fore in many cases the zinc method will be preferred, in 
spite of its drawbacks. This latter method, as described in 
the Report, agrees in most respects with the prescriptions laid 
down by the Arsenic Committee of the Society of Chemical 
Industry ; ^ the deviations comprise only some certainly not 
unimportant details. The size of the apparatus employed and 
the amount of zinc and acid are much smaller, the rate of 
evolution of the gas is less, and the arsenic is deposited over a 
smaller area of glass.® 

In the /. Soc, Chem. Ind,^ 1917, p- 576, the application of 
the Gutzeit test to works determinations of arsenic is given by 
C. Hollins. 

The chemistry of the Marsh-Berzelius process for the 
estimating of arsenic is given by B. S. Evans in the Analyst ^ 
for 1920, 45, pp. 8-17 ; Chem, Soc, Abst,, 1920, ii., p. 125. 

Arsenic is estimated by reducing any arsenic acid to 
arsenious acid by a stream of SOg, expelling this by COg, and 
precipitating by HgS. The presence of lead, antimony, copper, 
platinum, etc., makes this process very complicated.^ If the 
quantity of As is somewhat considerable, it can be reduced to 
AS2O3 by SO2, followed by CO2 ; the liquid is then neutralised 
by soda, and the AS2O3 titrated by iodine solution.® Further 

1 /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, p. 192. 2 Supra^ p. 280. 

^ J. Chem. Sac.^ 83, 974 ; J. Soc. Chem. Jnd.y 1903, p. 965. 

^ Cf. thereon McCay, Amer. Chem. J.y 7, No. 6. 

® Kisling, Chem. Ind.^ 1886, p. 137. 
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Arsenic Form , — Weigh out 20 grams of the acid to be tested 
into a small beaker and place in an oven regulated at 105°-! 10° 
for about one hour. Dilute with a small amount of distilled 
water, and add a saturated solution of sodium carbonate until 
just in excess (phenolphthalein). Boil and filter into an 
Erlenmeyer flask, wash thoroughly, and add about 3 grams 
sodium bicarbonate powder. Add 150 c.c. strong HCl slowly 
with occasional agitation, then add about I gram of potassium 
iodide crystals, cover the flask in order to keep out the air, 
agitate and then allow to stand five minutes. Titrate the iodine 
liberated with N/io thiosulphate with starch as indicator. 

C.c. N/io thiosulphate X -00495 = grams AsgOg in arsenic 
form. Arsenic in arsenic form + arsenic in arsenious form = 
total AS2O3. Total AsgOgX 5= per cent. AS2O3. Per cent, 
total AS2O3 X -7575 = per cent, total As. 

Copper interferes with the estimation of the arsenic acid, 
and if an appreciable quantity of this metal is present it should 
be estimated and an allowance made for its amount ; i mole- 
cule of copper liberates i molecule of iodine from potassium 
iodide. 

Selenium . — According to E. Schmidt,^ a solution of a few 
milligrams of codein phosphate in 10 c.c. sulphuric acid in 
the presence of only i part of Se02 in a million parts of 
sulphuric acid produces a distinctly green colour, which after 
standing for a quarter of an hour is changed into deep blue- 
green. Selenic acid (SeOs) is not indicated by this or the 
other reagents, but (as well as Se02) by acetylene, which 
with 0*001 per cent, selenium gives a red colour. The 
addition of a little hydrochloric acid accelerates the secretion 
of the selenium, which dissolves in the hot sulphuric acid with 
a green colour. The red colour of sulphuric acid sometimes 
observed is usually caused by a very slight percentage of 
selenium, in cases where in the denitration of Gay-Lussac acid 
an excess of SOg has been applied. 

Orlow 2 rejects codein and prefers SO2, especially on heating. 
Five parts H^SO^+io parts water -f- 10 parts SO2 solution 
give a red precipitate at once with 0*3 per cent. HgSeOg, but 
also with 0-03 per cent, after standing a few days or heating 

1 Arch. Pharm..^ 1914, p. 16. 

2 Chem. Zenir..^ 1901, i? 480. 
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Denig^s ^ detects selenium by boiling the su 
few drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid, dili 
same volume of water, and adding a dilut 
mercurous nitrate, which produces a characteris 
of mercurous selenite. In case of very sm< 
reaction can be carried out on a microscope-glasi 

Meunier^ detects selenium by means of Mar 
For the detection of very small quantities of se 
sulphuric acid see Ernst Schmidt, Arch. Pha'r* 
i6r-i6s ; /. Chem. Soc., 1914, ii., 672. 

Luciano P. J. Palet ^ states that selenium in 
gives an intense violet coloration with aspidosj 
pure acid does not give this reaction, but in tl 
an oxidiser, such as potassium chlorate or lea 
develops a rose-red coloration. 

Oxygen Compounds of Nitrogen . — These are 
present in the sulphuric acid of trade. They arc 
the simplest manner, and with nearly as much j 
any other test, either by the decolorisation of a 
solution of indigo on heating, or by carefully pou 
of ferrous sulphate on the acid contained in a te« 
the liquids do not get mixed. In the presenc 
nitrous acid or of higher nitrogen oxides a bra\ 
formed at the point of contact ; if more be pn 
solution is coloured brown or black ; but after 
loses colour again, especially if it has become 
reaction. Selenium also gives a red ring s 
produced by traces of nitrogen oxides ; but the 
of gradually vanishing, after standing for some t 
a red precipitate at the bottom of the test-tube, 
hyponitric acids are also recognised by turning 1 
of starch containing potassium iodide. The 
reagent for nitrogen acids is diphenylamine. 

Lunge has shown ^ that the diphenylai 
is best employed in the following manner: o* 
diphenylamine is dissolved in too c.c. pure st 

1 Ann. Chim. anal.y 1915, pp. 57 and 59. 

2 Co?nptes rend., 1916, p. 332. 

3 Anal. Soc. Quim. Argentina, 1917, 5, 1 21-123 ; < 

2, 127. 

^ Z. angew. Chem., 1894, p. 345. 
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acid, adding 20 c.c. water; the heat assists in dissolving the 
substance, and the reagent keeps in well-stoppered bottles a 
long time without turning brown. When testing for nitrogen 
acids, pour a few cubic centimetres of the heavier liquid into a 
test-tube and carefully pour the lighter liquid on the top, so 
that the layers only gradually mix. The presence of as little 
as mg. nitrogen in the shape of nitrogen acids per litre is 
indicated by a blue ring forming at the surface of contact of 
both liquids, most easily perceived by holding the glass side- 
ways against a white background. Both nitric and nitrous 
acid are indicated in this way. 

Withers and Ray^ describe the test just in the same 
manner ; according to them, the blue ring appears in the 
presence of millionth of nitrous nitrogen or millionth 
nitric nitrogen, and when heating for an hour even with ■^2’ 
millionth nitrous or nitric nitrogen. 

Brucine indicates only nitric acid if there is a great excess 
of strong sulphuric acid present ; neither selenium nor nitrous 
acid interferes with this test, but nitrous acid reacts with 
brucine if there is but little sulphuric acid and much water 
present, say 1:2. In order to detect nitric acid, an aqueous 
solution to be tested should contain at least f of its volume of 
strong sulphuric acid. The brucine can be added either as 
powder or dissolved in pure strong sulphuric acid, say i c.c. of 
a solution of 0*2 gram brucine in 100 c.c. strong acid, for 50 c.c. 
of the solution to be tested, of which f must consist of strong 
sulphuric acid. If as little as mg. nitric nitrogen be 

^present, a pink colour is produced which gradually, on heating 
very quickly, passes through orange into yellow. Lunge 
has shown how this test can be utilised for a quantitative 
colorimetric estimation of small quantities of nitric acid.^ 

Most reagents, like diphenylamine, ferrous sulphate, and 
indigo, indicate both nitric and nitrous acid. There are other 
reagents which prove the presence of nitrous acid (or nitrites) 
alone, not that of nitric acid : for instance, a mixture of starch 
solution with a solution of iodide of zinc (a blue colour being 
produced), and of various organic amines, which with nitrous 

1 J. Amers Chem. Soc,, 19 ii, p. 

2 Z. angew. Chem., 1894, p. 347* Cf. also ibid, 1902, pp. i, 170, 
and 241. 
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acid form corresponding azo-colours/ Of these the most 
frequently used are : metaphenylene diamine, which produces 
a yellow colour with o* i mg. nitrous acid in a litre, or else a 
combination of sulphanilic acid and a-naphthylamine (reagent 
of Griess). Lunge ^ states that it is best to mix both sub- 
stances, dissolved in dilute acetic acid, at once, and to keep this 
solution ready for use ; any nitrous acid getting in from the 
laboratory air is thus betrayed by the reagent turning pink. 
This colour can be removed by shaking up with zinc dust and 
filtering. In order to carry out the test for nitrous acid, the 
solution is heated up to about 80'', and a few cubic centi- 
metres of the mixed reagent added to it, when a rose colour 
will be developed with less than mg. NgOg in one or two 

minutes. Solutions containing too much nitrous acid give only 
a yellow colour. In order to obtain a reagent which is not dis- 
coloured on keeping, a little of the a-naphthylamine is boiled 
with a few cubic centimetres of water, the hot solution is 
poured off, and only this is used, mixing it with dilute acetic 
acid and a dilute solution of sulphanilic acid. 

If any nitrous acid present is carefully destroyed by treat- 
ment with urea, the ordinary reagents like diphenylamine, 
ferrous sulphate, and indigo, will indicate any nitric acid 
present, this not being acted upon by urea. 

The acids of nitrogen (nitrous, hyponitric, and nitric) cannot 
easily be present together with sulphurous acid in sensible 
quantity ; but they occur in very considerable proportions in 
certain intermediate manufacturing products (“ nitrous vitriol ’*) ; 
and the methods for estimating them are therefore of great 
importance. Also in chamber-acid and in more concentrated 
products there is more often nitrous or even nitric acid present 
than sulphurous acid ; and in this case the estimation of even 
minute quantities is sometimes of importance, because they 
exert a very injurious action during the concentration of the 
acid in platinum. 

Nitric oxide, as shown on p. 251, is soluble in sulphuric acid 
only in extremely slight quantities, inappreciable in any ordinary 
mode of testing. In practice, accordingly, no account need be 
taken of nitric oxide, especially in the case of the stronger acids, 
since in any case it cannot be present in sufficient quantity for 
1 Griess, Ber.^ 11, 624. angem.jChem,^ 1889, p. 666. 
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estimation ; and the analytical methods can only refer to the 
higher oxides and acids of nitrogen. Of these, again, only nitric 
and nitrous acid need to be taken into account. Nitrogen per- 
oxide, NgO^, when dissolved in sulphuric acid behaves exactly 
like a mixture of equal molecules of nitric and nitrous acid 
(p. 263).* Nitrous acid itself does not exist in any but rather 
dilute sulphuric acid ; in somewhat concentrated acid it exists 
as nitroso-sulphuric acid, S02(0H)(0N0). The solution of 
this compound in sulphuric acid behaves, however, towards 
oxidising agents and in most other respects exactly like a 
solution of nitrous acid, which, in fact, is formed from it by 
dilution with water. Ordinarily in doing this, part of the HNOg 
is decomposed into NO and HNO3 (p. 259), but this decomposi- 
tion, which would interfere with the analysis, can be prevented 
by proper precautions, as we shall see later on. 

First of all we must describe the methods for estimating the 
total nitrogen acids^ that is, nitrous and nitric acids together^ in 
which case the result can be calculated as N2O3, N2O5, HNO3, 
Frequently, for technical purposes, the N is calculated as NaNOs- 

Of the numerous methods proposed for this end we only 
mention those which are employed for technical purposes. 

The method of Pelouze, modified by Fresenius and others, 
is only adapted for the estimation of nitric acid ; it is, however, 
sometimes used for estimating a mixture of this and of nitrous 
acid, after the latter has been converted into nitric acid ; for 
instance, by chlorine, potassium bichromate, permanganate, etc. 
It is founded upon the fact that free nitric acid oxidises ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, according to the equation : 

6FeCb + 2HNO3 + 6HCl = 6FeCl3+ 2NO + 4H2O. 

By means of potassium permanganate the ferrous salt, not 
oxidised by nitric acid, is estimated, and the quantity of the 
latter is calculated from that of the ferrous salt consumed. 

This method is described in great detail in Lunge's first 
edition, vol. L, pp. 54 to 58, and second edition, voL i., pp. 173 
to 176 ; it is not repeated here, as the much handier nitrometer 
method has made it obsolete. 

The process which is mostly used for the estimation of the 
total nitrogen acids in sulphuric acids (as well as for that of 
nitrate of soda, of nitroglycerine, and for many analogous 
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purposes) is the nitrometer method, founded upon a reaction 
discovered by Walter Cruin.^ Nitrometers are made in various 



Fio. 14 . 

forms for various purposes ; that which is used in testing nitrous 
vitriol is shown in Fig. 14, 

Its principal portion is a glass tube, a, a little over 50 c.c. 
1 PML Mag.j 1840, 30, 426. 
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capacity, divided into tenths of a cubic centimetre. At the 
bottom it tapers to fit a rubber tube ; at the top it ends in 
a funnel, communicating with the inner part of the tube by 
a three-way tap. Its plug has one bore through which the 
measuring-tube communicates with the funnel, and another 
bore through which the contents of the funnel can be run off. 
The division of the measuring-tube a begins from the tap 
itself, and goes from the top downwards. The tube a hangs 
in a clamp, which can be instantaneously opened by a spring, 
so that the tube can be taken out Another clamp,/, sliding 
on the same stand, carries a plain cylindrical glass tube, 
tapering below, of the same contents and about the same 
diameter as the measuring-tube. The lower ends of the two 
tubes are connected by a thick rubber tube. The tube b slides 
up and down in its clamp with friction. In order to use the 
apparatus, b is placed so that its lower end is rather higher 
than the tap and, the latter being opened, mercury is poured 
in through b till it just comes up to the funnel c. As it flows 
into a from below, it will not allow any air-bubbles to remain 
in the tube. The tap d is now closed ; b is lowered ; and the 
acid to be tested is run into the funnel c by means of a 
measuring-pipette. Of course it is necessary to have an idea 
of the maximum quantity of NO which may be given off with- 
out expelling the mercury from the tube altogether, and the 
quantity of sulphuric acid must be cho.sen accordingly. By 
carefully opening the tap d, the acid is run into a without any 
air being allowed to enter ; in a similar way the funnel c is 
washed out twice by means of successive small quantities of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid. It is not advisable to put 
more than 4 to S c.c. into the apparatus altogether, but in any 
case there must be an excess of strong sulphuric acid present. 
Now the tube a is taken out of the spring clamp and well 
shaken up. The evolution of gas in the case of nitrous acid 
commences at once — the acid taking a purple colour, in the 
case of nitric acid, after a minute or so. The reaction is ended 
by violent shaking for one or two minutes. Sometimes it takes 
a long while before the acid clears and the froth subsides, but 
generally this is effected in a very short time ; in any case it 
is necessary to wait a little, so that the apparatus may assume 
the temperature of the air. Now, by sliding b up or down, the 
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level of the mercury in this tube is so placed that it is as much 
higher than that of a as corresponds to the vitriol ; say, for each 
7 mm. of acid i mm. of mercury ; or else the level of the mercury 
is made the same in both tubes, and the height of mercury 
corresponding to the layer of vitriol in the tube is deducted from 
the barometrical pressure. In the former case, it is easy to 
ascertain after reading off whether the proper compensation for 
the height of the acid column has been made or not. It i.s only 
necessary to open cautiously the tap over which a drop of 
acid has been left standing. If this is sucked in, and the level 
of the acid falls, there has been too little pressure, and vice versa. 
The volume of the nitric oxide can be read off to c.c. and 
reduced to N.T.P. Each cubic centimetre of NO, measured 
at 0° and 760 mm., corresponds to 1-3402 mg. NO, or 1-6975 
mg. N2O3, or 2*8144 mg. HNO3, or 4-5176 mg. KNO3, or 
3-7986 mg, NaN03.^ By this process, of course, nitric and 
nitrous acids cannot be distinguished, but are always estimated 
together. 

After reading off, b is again placed higher, the tap d is 
opened so that tube a communicates with the small outlet tube, 
and thus first the nitric oxide and then the sulphuric acid, 
muddy with mercuric sulphate, is driven out When the 
mercury begins to run out as well, the tap is closed, and every- 
thing is again ready for a new test If any sensible quantities 
of sulphurous acid are present in the acid to be tested (as 
proved by the smell), it is best to add a very little powdered 
potassium permanganate to the sulphuric acid, avoiding any 
considerable excess. 

It has been stated by T. Bayley that it is necessary to dilute 
the acid contained in the nitrometer at the close of the experi- 
ment, in order to expel the nitric oxide dissolved by the 
sulphuric acid. But for ordinary purposes there is no appreci- 
able error caused by the solubility of NO in sulphuric acid, 
as Lunge showed in /. Soc, Chem, Ind.^ 1885, p. 447, and 
1886, p. 82. This could not be contradicted by Bayley, 
who, however, contended that the iron contained in the acid 
as ferrous sulphate acted as solvent for NO. Lunge replied 
to this^ that the quantity of iron found in any commercial 

1 Multiples of these figures from 2 to 9 are given in Lungers Tickniml 
Chemisti Handbook^ 1916, 15. ^ Chem. News,, 1886, 53, 289. 
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acid would never lead to any appreciable error of this kind, 
more particularly as it would be present as ferric sulphate. 

For very exact purposes the solubility of NO in strong 
sulphuric acid, which amounts to 0*35 c.c. NO in 100 c.c. acid, 
must be taken into consideration. Nor must the acid employed 
be stronger than 94 to 94*5“ per cent, to avoid the reduction 
of NO to NgO or N.^ 

In spite of the very great convenience, speed, and accuracy 
of the nitrometric estimation of the nitrogen acids, many 
chemists might have abstained from using it, because the 
unavoidable reduction of the volume of NO to 0° and 760 mm. 
pressure appeared too tedious to them. In order to over- 
come this objection. Lunge calculated tables which admit of 
reducing any volume of gas from i to 100 from any given 
temperature to 0°, and from any given pressure to 2^0 mm., 
by simple reading off. These tables were given in the Appendix 
to his first edition ; they are also contained in Lunge’s Technical 
Chemists^ Handbook (1916), p. 48 et seq. Other tables, requir- 
ing very little more time for use, are found in Winkler-Lunge’s 
Handbook of Gas- Analysis^ 2nd edition, p. 177 et seq. 

These tables are not required if one uses an instrument 
invented by Lunge, and called the gas-volumeter? This 
renders unnecessary all calculations and tables in connection 
with the reduction of volumes of gases to o® and 760 mm. 
This instrument, as shown in Fig. 1 5, consists of three glass 
tubes, all joined by rubber ‘‘pressure” tubes to a three-way 
pipe, D, and sliding upwards or downwards in strong clips. 
Tube A is the measuring- tube, B the reduction -tube, C the 
level-tube. A is divided into tenths of a cubic centimetre, and 
generally holds 50 c.c. ; where larger volumes of gases are to 
be measured it is shaped like B, and holds 60 or 100 c.c. in the 
upper, wider portion, and another 40 c.c. (divided into c.c.) 
in the lower, narrower portion. The “ reduction-tube ” B holds 
too c.c. in the upper part, and another 30 c.c. (divided intp 
c.c.) in the lower part. This tube is set once for all in the 
following way : — After putting the apparatus together and 
partly filling it with mercury, the temperature close to B and 
the barometric pressure are taken, and it is calculated, by the 

1 Cf. p. 252. 

2 Z, angew. Chem,^ 1890, p. 139; Berl. Ber,^ 1890, p. 440. 
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well-known formula 

(273 + O760 
273 x.b 

(where t denotes the temperature in o" C., b the height of the 
barometer in millimetres), what would be the volume of 100 c.c. 



dry air under the existing atmospheric conditions. (This 
calculation can be abridged by using any of the atove- 
mentioned tables, if they are at hand.) Suppose t = 2o\ 
b = y^o mm. In this case 100 c.c. of dry air would occupy 
the volume 108-8 c.c. We now move B and C so that, tap f 
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being open, the level of the mercury in B is at io8*8, whilst 
the mercury in C is, of course, at the same level. Previously 
to this we have introduced a drop of strong sulphuric acid 
into B, but not sufficient to reach over the meniscus of the 
quicksilver, which would be an impediment to taking the 
readings ; this is done because gases have afterwards to be 
measured in the dry state. (In the more frequent case in 
which this instrument is employed for measuring moist gases, 
in lieu of sulphuric acid a drop of water is introduced into B, 
and the calculation is made by deducting from the barometric 
pre.ssure the tension of aqueous vapour corresponding to the 
existing temperature.) Now tap f is closed, and is secured 
so that no air can enter or escape through it. In lieu of this 
tap a capillary tube may be provided which is sealed by a 
small flame, after having put a perforated piece of asbestos 
cardboard over the top of tube B, to prevent its temperature 
rising during the sealing-operation. The best way of closing 
tube B is by means of a mercury-sealed tap, as described by 
Lunge.^ 

It is quite evident that every time level-tube C is raised 
so that the mercury in B rises to the point lOO, the air within 
B is compressed to the volume it would occupy at o° and 760 
mm. independent of the temperature and barometric pressure 
actually existing. Now suppose we have evolved or carried 
over into tube A a certain volume of gas, and we adjust the 
po.sition of the three tubes so that the mercury in B stands at 
lOO*", and that in A exactly at the same level, it is evident 
that the gas in A is under the same pressure as in B ; and, 
supposing its temperature to be the same (which will be the 
case if the two tubes are close together), the gas in A (equally 
with that in B) will be compressed to the volume it would 
occupy at and 760 mm. barometric pressure. The reading 
taken in A thus yields at once the corrected volume without 
the need for looking at a thermometer or barometer or using 
any calculations or tables. 

Tube A might be an ordinary nitrometer; but it is far 
preferable to use it only as a measuring- tube, and thus to 
keep it always clean and dry, whilst the nitrometric operation 
proper is carried out in the auxiliary agitating-vessel” E. 

1 Ber.y 1892, p. 3158, 
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This is a noq-graduated vessel, holding lOO to 150 c.c, and 
connected by a strong rubber tube with the level-tube F. The 
vessel E bears at the top the usual three-way tap and cup c. 
The side-tube a can be closed by a small ground-on cap, b, or 
else by an indiarubber cap. Before commencing the analytical 
operation, the tube F is raised so that the mercury just issues 
out of a ; cap b is now put on and tap c is closed. Now the 
nitrous vitriol (or solution of nitrate of soda) is introduced 
through c, by carefully lowering F, so that only the liquid, but 
no air, enters into E ; strong sulphuric acid follows, to rinse 
out cup c ; the tap is now entirely closed, and E is violently 
shaken till the decomposition is complete and no more NO 
is giv„en off. The cap b prevents the mercury in tube a from 
being thrown out in the shaking. The instrument is allowed 
to cool down, and is then put in the position shown in the 
diagram, so that the small tubes a and d are on the same 
level. Previously a short piece of indiarubber tube has been 
slipped over d, and by raising C the mercury has been forced 
right to the end of d. Now cap b is taken off, and a is intro- 
duced into the short rubber tube, till the glass tubes a and d 
touch. Now tube C is lowered and F raised (as shown in the 
diagram), and tap c is cautiously opened {e having been left 
open before). The gas will thus be transferred from E into A; 
at the moment when the sulphuric acid has entered into the 
bore of e, but before it has got inside of A, tap e is closed. 
Now the reading is taken as described above ; the apparatus 
EF may be detached at any time and cleaned as occasion 
requires. 

The readings of the volume of NO taken in tube A may 
be converted into grams of NgOg or NaNOg, etc., by means of 
the table mentioned on p. 294. If nitrate of soda has to 
be analysed, each cubic centimetre will indicate 3-7986 mg. 
NaNOg ; hence, if 0-3799 gram of nitrate were employed for 
the test, the number of cubic centimetres of NO would at once 
indicate the percentage of NaNOg. In the case of nitrous 
vitriol the quantity will usually not be weighed, but measured 
by means of a pipette, and the results obtained must then be 
divided by the specific gravity of the acid, to reduce them to 
weight percentage. If. the acid is near 140° Tw., this is 
unnecessary; for in this case a i c.c. pipette will deliver 1-70 
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gram acid, and as each cubic centimetre of 

N2O3, this means that the number of cubic centimfeti:e5 reaa o^^, . 
is exactly = tenths of a per cent, of NgOg by weight of the 
nitrous vitriol. 

Japp ^ showed that by suitably placing the “ reduction-tube ” 
of the gas-volumeter, the readings can be made in such manner 
that they indicate immediately the weight of the gas in 
question. If, eg.^ in a cylindrical reduction -tube the point 
25 is taken as unit, the gases must be compressed to 25-0, in 
order to be reduced to 0° and 760 mm. pressure. Since i c.c. 
nitrogen under these circumstances weighs 0-0012505 gram, 

25 c.c. mean 0-0012505x25=0-03126 gram. If, before 
reading off, the reduction-tube is placed at 31-3 c.c., each 
cubic centimetre in the measuring-tube will immediately indi- 
cate I mg. nitrogen. 

Lunge has shown ^ that this procedure, owing to the 
employment of the small quantity of 2 5 c.c., has not a sufficient 
degree of accuracy. But Japp's proposal can be carried out 
more accurately, if an ordinary reduction-tube, divided from 
90 to 150 c.c., is used and placed at 100. If in the measur- 
ing - tube the cubic centimetres read off are to indicate 
milligrams, the mercury in the reduction-tube must be placed 
at 100 times the litre weight of the gas in question, eg. for 
nitric oxide at 134-02. But Japp's proposal, even in this 
improved shape, rarely has an advantage over that made by 
Lunge, viz. employing for the test such a weight of the 
sub.stance that, on placing the reduction -tube at 100, the 
readings of the measuring - tube indicate immediately the 
percentage sought. 

Later on, other authors constructed apparatus by which 
gases can be measured without the aid of a thermometer and 
barometer, e.g. Hempel,^ Bleier,^ and Bodlander.^ The baro- 
thermoscope of Salomon ® is rather too* complicated for 
practical use. 

Planchon describes a modification of the nitrometer, which 
he calls ** manonitrometer.” 

1 J. Soc. Chem, Ind.^ 1891, 59, 894, ^ Ber ..^ 1892, p. 3162. 

^ Z. angew. Chem,., 1B94, p. 93, ^ Ber.y 1897, p. 2733 ; 1898, p. 236. 

^ Z . angew, Chem.., 1B95, p. 49. ® Ibid.., 1893, p. 376 ; 1894, p. 686. 

^ Ann, Chim. anal.j 1915, p. 189; J. Soc. Chejn. Ind., 1915, p. 1031. 
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Estijuaizon of Nitrous Acid or Nitroso- sulphuric Acid in the 
Nitrous VitrioV^ from the Gay-Lussac Among all the 

analytical methods founded upon the oxidation of nitrous 
acid, the most convenient and accurate is that employing 
potassium permanganate. Even for scientific purposes we do not 
possess a more accurate method for estimating nitrous acid in an 
acid solution than this, if other oxidisable bodies be absent 

Nitric oxide is oxidised by this reagent, according to this 
equation : 

loNO + 6 KMn 04 + 9 H.S(\== + + 4 H./). 

Accordingly each cubic centimetre of the seminormal solution 
of permanganate corresponds to 0*005 gram NO. Thus, on the 
one hand, nitric oxide can be estimated quantitatively by this 
reagent : on the other hand, the nitric oxide would make the 
estimation of nitrous acid inaccurate if it were present at the 
same time, which, fortunately, is not the case in sulphuric acid 
to an appreciable extent. 

Nitrous itself is oxidised by permanganate, according to 
the equation : 

5N2O3 + 4KMn04 + 6H2S04= 10HNO3-1- + 4MnSO^+ IlgO. 

Here every cubic centimetre of scminormal permanganate 
solution corresponds to 0*009502 gram N2O3. 

The process formerly in use, where the permanganate 
solution was run into the nitrous vitriol, has been shown to 
be quite inaccurate by Lunge's investigations (owing to the 
formation of NO and HNO3), replaced by the 

following : — The permanganate is not run into the acid, but, on 
the contrary, a certain volume of permanganate solution is taken, 
and the nitrous vitriol is run in from a burette, slowly and with 
constant shaking, till the liquid is just decolorised. In the cold 
this takes some time, since the very dilute solution of perman- 
ganate is no longer acted upon instantaneously. This loss of 
time can be avoided by working at 30^ to 40"^, but m higher. 
When working with concentrated sulphuric acid, this tempera- 
ture is attained through the heat of dilution ; otherwise the per- 
manganate solution is heated up beforehand. If seminormal 
solution is employed, it is diluted with about 100 c.c. of tepid 
water. Sometimes a brown precipitate (of hydrated manganese 
peroxide) is formed in the operation ; but this dissolves later 
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on, and the final result is quite as correct in these as in any 
other cases. 

In testing chamber-acid, at most 5 c.c. of seminormal 
permanganate should be employed ; otherwise the quantity of 
sulphuric acid required for decolorising it will be inconveniently 
large. For proper nitrous vitriol ” from the Gay-Lussac tower 
up to 50 c.c. permanganate may be taken. If the number of cubic 
centimetres of permanganate is called and that of the acid 
required for decolorising it j/, the quantity of N2O3 present in 

grammes per litre of acid is ^ 

y 

calculated as HNO« = 

_ 2I-258x 

or as NaNOa = 

3 j/ 

A table given in Lunge’s Technical Chemist^ Handbook^ 1916, 
p. 136, saves the calculation in all cases in which ;r= 50. 

In the presence of other oxidisable substances^ such as 
sulphurous acid, ferrous salts, organic substances, etc., all 
oxidation methods are of course inexact — whether the bleach- 
ing-powder, or the bichromate, or the permanganate process. 
Generally those impurities are too insignificant to do any 
harm ; and, especially where large quantities of nitrous acid are 
present, as in the nitrous vitriol from the Gay-Lussac towers, 
the permanganate process is quite sufficient for the purpose of 
checking the course of manufacture. Of the oxidisable sub- 
stances only arsenious acid sometimes occurs in sufficient 
quantities to affect the results sensibly, but to a small extent 
only, in nitrous vitriol, where it is mostly changed into arsenic 
acid. 

Minute quantities of nitrogen acids cannot be quantitatively 
estimated by the above methods, but the colorimetric estimation 
of slight quantities of nitrous acid^ can be performed by 
Griess’s reagent, modified as follows: — o*i gram white a-naph- 
thylamine is dissolved by boiling in 100 c.c. water for a quarter 
of an hour ; then 5 c.c. glacial acetic acid (or its equivalent in 
ordinary acetic acid) and a solution of i gram sulphanilic acid 
in 100 c.c. water are added. The solution is kept in a well- 
^ G. Lunge, Z. angew, Chem,y 1S94, p. 348. 
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stoppered bottle ; if it turns pink it is decolorised b 
with zinc-dust and filtering. A very slight colour 
interfere with its use, as only i c.c. is employed for 
the solution to be tested. One c.c. of the reagent 
TlTD'ir ^it^ous nitrogen in loo c.c. water by tu 
water pink in ten minutes. Strong mineral acids 
stop the reaction, but this can be remedied by addii 
excess of pure sodium acetate. 

For quantitative use a standard solution is pn 
follows : — 0*0493 gram pure sodium nitrite, contain: 
gram nitrogen, is dissolved in lOO c.c. water, and lo ' 
solution is added drop by drop to 90 c.c. pure sulph 
the resulting mixture contains mg. of nitrous nit 
perfectly stable form. Two colorimeter cylinders ar 
as follows Each of them receives i c.c. of the Gri 
reagent, 40 c.c. of water, and about 5 grams of soli 
acetate. To one of these is added i c.c. of the 
solution, to the other i c.c. of the acid to be tes1 
contents of each cylinder are at once thoroughly nr 
after five or ten minutes the colours are compared, 
not correspond, the more strongly coloured liquid is < 
to the point where layers of equal thickness show 
depth of colour in both solutions, and the percentage 
nitrogen is calculated from the amount of dilution. 

Very minute quantities of nitric acid are best 
by the colorimetric brucine process} the principle 
consists of comparing the yellow colour obtained b 
to about 70^ with brucine with a standard solution 
acid. As a rule, nitric acid is not estimated by 
sulphuric acid, but indirectly, by estimating the tota 
acids by means of the nitrometer (p. 292) and ded 
nitrous acid found by the permanganate method (p. 3 
Finch 2 discusses the volumetric methods for < 
sulphuric, nitric, and nitrous acid in mixed acids foi 
purposes, and in the waste acids produced in those o] 
The detection and estimation of small quantities < 
acid is described by E. Holl Miller.^ 

1 G. Lunge, Z, angew, Chem.^ 1894, p. 347. 

2 Z. / Schiess-u. Sprengstoffwesen^ 19^2, 7, 113 and 33; 

3 Analyst, 1912, 37, p. 345 ; / Chem. Soc., 1912, 2, 99 
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A solution is prepared containing 8 grams of dimethyl- 
aniline and 4 grams of hydrochloric acid per loo c.c., and also 
a solution of sodium nitrite representing i part of nitrous acid 
per 100,000. The estimation is performed in Nessler tubes 
or a colorimeter. Fifty c.c. of the solution under examination 
are acidified with i drop of hydrochloric acid, and, after 
adding 5 drops of the dimethylaniline solution, allowed to 
remain for fifteen minutes, or longer if necessary. The yellow 
colour is then matched in the usual manner against the standard 
.solution, which is acidified with i drop of acid and mixed with 
3 drops of the reagent Nitrates do not interfere. 

Three Nitrogen Acids ccciLrring together. — N2O3, N2O4, and 
HNO3 ^ mixture of all three acids absorbed by sulphuric 
acid can be derived from the results of the permanganate 
titration, combined with estimation of the total nitrogen as NO 
in the nitrometer, by the following formulae : — 

a^c.z. NO, found in the nitrometer. 

<5 = c.c. 0, calculated from the permanganate titration i c.c. 0 
= 1-429 mg. ; therefore, i c.c. seminormal permanganate 
= 0-004 gram = 2-798 c.c. oxygen. 

:r=vol. NO, corresponding to the NgO^^ present in the mixture. 

y fj ff )) ^2^4 ff 

5'= ,, ,, „ HNOg ,, ,, 

If 4*^ > aj the amounts sought are : — 

4^ - a. 

y = 2(^ — b) ox — a-x. 

U 4b < the amounts are : — 

y=^ 4 b 
z = 4b. 

That means : if the oxygen is sufficient for assuming all 
nitrogen acids to consist of NgO^, they are calculated as such ; 
if more oxygen is present, the excess is calculated as HNO3 ; 
if less oxygen is present, the excess is calculated .as NgOg. In 
reality the ordinary nitrous vitriols do not contain any nitrogen 
peroxide, so that it is best to calculate the whole consumption 
of oxygen found by the permanganate titration as N2O3 or 
nitroso-sulphuric acid, and the remainder of the nitrogen as 
HNO3. 

In Lunge-Keane’s Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis^ 
vol. i., p. 345, and in Lunge’s Technical Chemists' Handbook^ 
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2nd edition, p. 14, tables are given showing the amounts of 
milligrams of N, NO, N2O3, HNO3, and NaN03 corresponding 
to I to 9 c.c. NO. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Sulphuric and Nitric Acid as employed 
for Nitrating Processes. — Lunge and Berl ^ perform this as 
follows : — 

r. The total acidity is found by titrating i gram weighed 
off in a “bulb-tap” pipette with normal caustic-soda 
solution, employing methyl-orange as indicator, but 
adding this only at the close of the operation, or 
renewing it when destroyed. Or else a known volume 
of standard soda is added, the methyl-orange is then 
added, and the excess of soda found with normal acid 

2. The nitrous acid (or nitrogen peroxide) is found as 

described on p. 300, viz. running the mixed acids 
slowly into a measured volume of seminormal per- 
manganate solution of which i c.c. indicates 0-023005 
gram NgO^. 

3. The total nitrogen acids arc found by means of the 

nitrometer as described on pp. 291 etseq. From the NO 
found is deducted the amount corresponding to N2O4, 
as ascertained under No. 2 ; the remainder is= HNO3. 

4. The sulphuric acid is found by deducting the nitrogen 

acids as found under No. 3 from the total acidity found 
in No. I. 

Another process for the analysis of acid mixtures for 
nitrating processes and of waste acids is described by Finch.^ 
He adds to the acid mixture an excess of precipitated barium 
carbonate, boils for five minutes, washes the mixed precipitate 
of barium sulphate and carbonate, boils the filtrate with 
standard sodium carbonate solution, washes the precipitate until 
neutral, and titrates the sodium carbonate still present He 
thus finds the nitric acid, from which the nitrous acid found by 
the permanganate titration must be deducted. The amount of 
total nitrogen found by the nitrometer is rather higher than 
that found by this method, probably owing to the presence of 
esters of glycerin-nitrates. 

1 Z. angew, Cke?n.^ 1905, p. l68r. 

2 Z. f Schiess- u. Sprmgstoffwesen, 1912, p. 113; Chem. Zenir.^ 

1912, I, 1S62, 
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Busvold ^ states that sometimes erroneous results are 
obtained by Lunge’s permanganate method. This is not the 
fault of the method itself, but of the fact that the permanganate 
solution employed in those cases contained finely divided 
particles of manganese dioxide. He therefore controls the 
results by his silver bromate method described in Chem. Zeit.^ 
1914, 38, 28. 

Raschig ^ recommends for the titration of nitrous vitriol and 
of nitrite the process of Volhard, in which permanganate solu- 
tion is added in excess (about 20 per cent), then after two 
minutes a solution of potassium iodide, and after a few minutes 
the free iodine formed is titrated with thiosulphate solution. 
This method is right in principle, but its drawbacks are the 
necessity of employing several standard solutions, and the use 
of expensive potassium iodide.^ 

Rupp^ oxidises the solution of nitrites (which must not 
contain upwards of i per cent.) by an excess of permanganate 
solution, with heating, dilutes with water after cooling, acidulates 
with sulphuric acid, and determines the excess of permanganate 
by Volhard’s method. 

B. S. Davison ® employs the iodometric method, previously 
driving out the air by carbon dioxide. 

1 CheiJi, Zeit.^ 1915, p. 214. 

2 ir. Chem., 190S, P- 1286; Ber., 1905, 38, 3911. 

3 Cf. Lunge and Berl, Z. anyew. Chem., 1906, 19, 809. 

4 Z. attal. Chem.y 1906, p. 687. 

^ J. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1683. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE 

A. From Sulphur 

The simplest sulphur-burners such as were formerly employed 
in England consisted of a brick chamber covered with an arch, 
the bottom being formed by a cast- or wrought-iron tray, about 
4' X 6' or 8', the two long sides and back having vertical sides 
f high, but the front flange at an angle of 45° for removing 
the ashes easily. The door had a slide or a chain and balance- 
weight arrangement for regulating the amount of air entering. 

Sulphur was burned at the rate of ij lb. per sq. ft. per 
hour. 

Davis ^ states that up to 2 lb. of sulphur can be burned per 
sq. ft. per hour, but Lunge in his fourth edition, p. 393, 
says that this is more than the maximum he ever found in 
practice. The writer, however, was able to burn much 
greater quantities by charging the sulphur at frequent intervals 
and in small quantity, with occasional stirring. It is advisable 
not to reckon upon more than the latter amount unless there 
be considerable agitation of the molten mass by mechanical 
or other means. 

Later, sets of these burners were placed together in the 
form of the “ smalls ” pyrites burners described elsewhere, and 
these are still in use in this country (1922). 

Lunge mentions the fact that nitre pots were inserted 
amidst the burning sulphur by means of large tongs, and the 
nitre and acid added by guesswork. He also describes 
burners covered with evaporating pans, but the reader is re- 
ferred to his fourth edition for the interesting development of 

^ Chem, Eng.^ 2, 123. 
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the sulphur furnaces, for we shall confine our attention to the 
more modern plant. 

A type of sulphur -burner is described by Miles and 
Sarginson ^ which was used at Queensferry during the War. 

Fig. 1 6 is a vertical section of the burners which were 
built side by side in a block of twelve. 

The sulphur was charged into the iron pan, P, in sheet-iron 



scoops, once an hour, the sliding door, D, being opened and 
closed as quickly as possible. Air was drawn through a small 
adjustable orifice in the door in amount just sufficient to cause, 
by its combustion, the regular boiling of the sulphur (the 
burners were of course worked under suction). Air which had 
been to some extent pre-heated in the flue, F, was supplied by 
the port pi, always fully opened, and additional air could be 
1 /. Soc. Chem, Ind^ 1922, p. 183T et seq. 
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admitted, if sublimation was feared, by the ports pg and p^, 
in front of the block. The sulphur vapour and air were 
thoroughly mixed by passing through, the fire-brick chequer- 
work, Each burner had its own stack of chequer- work, 
divided from those on either side by a partition wall, but the 
flue Gj, above the stacks, was common to them all. Between 
the flues and G2 were arranged adjustable slides, S2, 
etc., in order that the suction should be equal on all fires. 
The relation of these two flues was found to be an important 
feature of the burners, and can be more clearly seen from 



Fio. ir. 


Fig. 17, which is a diagram of a horizontal section taken along 
Ax, Ag, Ag, A4 of iMg. 16. The suction along the main flue, Gp 
will increase in the direction of the arrow, and it is easy to 
see that to have the same suction on each fire the ports, S^, Sp 
etc., must be less and less open as we pass in the direction 
of the arrow. The slides were adjusted accordingly and the 
adjustment tested by applying a delicate manometer to the air- 
vent of each door in succession. With sulphur charges of 65 
lbs. per burner the suction was about 0*170 in. of water, and 
did not vary from one pan to another more than o*Ci in, 
unless a fire was at a period of maximum burning, when the 
suction at the door was always lessened. 

Graphs are also shown giving the percentage of SO^ at 
various periods after charging, and details of the precautions 
taken to obtain a gas of regular composition. 
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Humphries' Sulphur-Burner , — It is claimed that this burner 
gives complete combustion of the sulphur and has a high capacity 
with an elastic range. It is made in metal in sizes for burning 
from I to 100 lb. per hour. Facilities are provided for with- 
drawing the grate or tray for cleaning, and a sight-hole for 
inspection purposes is fitted. 

The maker is H. P. P. Humphries, 14 Old Queen Street, 
S.VV.r, who has supplied a considerable number of these 
burners. For large burning capacities the same principle is 
adopted in furnaces constructed of suitable refractory materials. 

Humphries (B. P. 11750 of 1912) divides the burner by 
means of a plate into an upper and lower chamber, connected 
by a narrow passage in the plate. The latter may be made 
hollow to permit of the circulation of cooling water or air. 
The sulphur is burnt in a tray in the bottom chamber, the air 
for this purpose being heated up by circulating round the tray. 
The sulphur is charged by means of a hopper and an extension 
passing through the upper chamber and the plate into the 
bottom chamber. 

The sulphur -burner of Hinzkey Rothschild, Assignor to 
Valley Iron Works (U.S. P. 1149765), is made in capacities of 
from 250 lb. to 12 tons per twenty-four hours, and the following 
is a description of the 9-ton burner : — 

It is of the round vertical type, the top forming a dome or 
cupola, on the top of which, and partly entering the burner, is 
a melting-kettle. The casing of the burner is of steel and the 
inner lining of firebrick. 

The inside is provided with a number of iron trays or 
shelves, each of the chambers being provided with a door of 
an upward swinging type, admitting the air from the lowest 
part of the doors. Each door is provided with a damper hole 
through which the flow of sulphur and the colour of the flame 
can be observed. The air moving against the flow of sulphur 
makes it burn very rapidly. P'rom the burner, the gases pass 
through a so-called combustion chamber, which consists of a 
slotted pipe with a damper arrangement, wherein the sulphur 
fumes undergo a final combustion. 

The gas outlet consists of two parts : the first is an 
elbow, extending into the burner and forming an arch for the 
brick lining ; and the second consists of a round iron pipe, 
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oblong-shaped at one end, to conform with the shape of tl 
elbow. 

The sulphur is placed in the melting-pot at the top of tl 
furnace and a fire started on the uppermost of the series 
trays. A handful of oiled waste is all that is necessary 
start the process of melting the sulphur. The needle-poi 
valve in the bottom of the melting-pot is opened slightly, r 
leasing the molten sulphur on to the flame below. As tl 
sulphur begins to burn the heat increases, and as the melting-p 
is located in the hottest part of the burner the sulphur mel 
very rapidly. Gradually the valve is opened and the burnii 
molten sulphur drips downward from tray to tray, backwar 
and forwards, until it enters the bottom chamber, where t 
ashes and impurities collect. 

Although the sulphur fumes may leave the burning-chamb 
in a state of semi-combustion, complete oxidation will ta 
place in the combustion-chamber. When the sulphur-g 
reaches the outlet pipe, the air rushes in from all sides, mingli; 
with the gas thoroughly and oxidising it with a bright bl 
flame. 

The floor space occupied by the burner is very small, a; 
no auxiliary combustion-chamber, steam, or power is requirc( 

The percentage of the gas leaving the burner is said 
reach i8 per cent without sublimation taking place. 

The revolving sulphur-burner of Tromblee and Pauli (U.S. 
No. 7493 1 1) (supplied by the Glens Falls Machine Wor] 
Glens Falls, New York) is recommended in advertisements 
the technical journals as one of the best for this purpose. . 
consists of a horizontal cylindrical iron shell 8 feet long and 
feet in diameter, with conical ends, revolving on its axis or 
in two minutes. At one end is a hopper and w’-orm feed w: 
sliding dampers. The other end connects with a rectangu 
cast-iron box of 37 cub. ft capacity, provided with slidi 
damper and vertical cast-iron uptake pipe. This pipe les 
to a brick dust-catcher, such as is ordinarily used with pyrit 
burners. The dust-catcher merely cools the gas, as no 2 
preciable amount of sulphur is carried beyond the combustic 
box. 

The burner is rated at 5500 lb. per day, but there 1 
been no difficulty in burning 6000 lb. per day. Before feedi 
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to the hopper, the sulphur needs no other preparation than 
breaking up large lumps with a shovel. When forced along 
hy the worm, the sulphur melts just before it drops into the 
body of the burner, and a sufficient amount of melted sulphur 
is always present to form a complete liquid coating on the 
inside of the shell as it revolves. The combustion-box and 
vertical uptake complete the combustion of any sulphur which 
is volatilised from the cylinder. 

The special advantages of this burner are ease in controlling 
composition of gas, low cost of upkeep, and freedom from 
losses. Once in about two months it is necessary to clean out 
the dross which collects in the cylinder. To do this, or to 
prepare for a shut-down for repairs in any other part of the 
plant, the sulphur charge is allowed to burn out completely. 
Any residue in the cylinder is then easily removed by a hoe. 
Starting the burner after cleaning, or even when it is cold, is a 
simple operation, and no losses occur. 

The best results are obtained under a constant sulphur feed 
and proper regulation of dampers, which allows a very persist- 
ent and complete combustion, forming a uniform gas, free from 
sublimation, being easily controlled between 5 per cent, and 
17 per cent. SOg. 

T. A. Clayton, Paris (B. P. 141661), describes a burner 
in which secondary air is delivered into the space between 
baffles arranged above the hearth or pan for the sulphur, and a 
box -like baffle or deflector is provided at the secondary air- 
inlet to prevent a back flow of gases into the combustion- 
chamber. 

His further patent. No. 166961, describes a burner in 
which the complete combustion of the sulphur is effected 
without a risk of choking the conduits with uncombined 
sulphur. The air is directed upwards and downwards by 
means of a tubular element having openings or nozzles. The 
hopper feed is arranged in the crown of the furnace, the down- 
ward passage of the sulphur being uninterrupted by any baffle 
plates as is usual in similar apparatus. 

Ellis (U.S. P. 1289417).^ The burning - chamber for 
sulphur is of firebrick, and has an inlet and outlet, being 
supported on a bed of reinforced concrete which is enclosed by 
1 /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1919, p. 135 ^. 
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a brick structure having a roof of reinforced concrete. The 
two structures are spaced apart to effect insulation and permit 
expansion of the inner chamber, and the roof and bed of the 
reinforced concrete are connected by vertical tie-rods extended 
through the outer walls. 

HurtQJ.S, P. 1289783)^ describes an apparatus for burning 
sulphur. An upward spray of molten sulphur is produced within 
the burning-chamber, at the bottom of which a pool of the 
liquid material is maintained, and the gaseous products, 
containing a larger proportion of sulphur-vapour, are conducted 
into the spacious channels, to which sufficient air to effect 
complete oxidation of the sulphur is supplied. 

Pintsch (Ger. P. 295747 of 1915)^ uses a vessel shaped 
like a filter funnel, which is fitted into a cylindrical oven 
divided laterally into two parts, the cone of the funnel being 
in the upper and the stem in the lower compartment The 
sulphur is melted in the conical part, which is surrounded by a 
hot oil-jacket, and falls on to the hearth of the lower com- 
partment, where it is burnt, the gases which enter the upper 
part serving to keep the sulphur melted. There is an exit 
pipe in each compartment, and, by adjusting the draught, the 
sulphur can be regulated at the requisite temperature. 

McIntyre P. 1 303 348)describesadown-draughtsulphur“ 
burner consisting of four chambers, the uppermost serving as a 
supply chamber for sulphur which is melted by the heat below. 
Liquid sulphur is run into the lower shelves, which arc connected 
by openings at opposite ends. A layer of melted sulphur is 
retained in the second and third by a rim at the opening, while 
the excess of sulphur will collect on the lowest shelf. Air Is 
supplied through the six adjustable dampers, and the SO^ is 
drawn through the pipes at the bottom bed. The whole furnace 
is surrounded by a jacket having sliding dampers, through 
which the air-supply must pass while the burner is in opera- 
tion, thus pre-heating the air by contact with the hot walls. 
Numerous sight-holes are provided so that the colour of the 
flame can be observed and the air regulated accordingly. It is 
claimed that sublimation is avoided by this construction. 

Krotoff (B. P. 128549 of 1918) claims the following:— 
Sulphur in a finely powdered form is passed through a pipe 

^ y. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1919, p. 135A. ^ Ibid., 1917, p. 646. 
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into the furnace, and burned to sulphur dioxide by air-blast 
injected through another pipe. The burning gases pass back- 
ward and forward through a series of concentric tubes, placed 
horizontally, and a gas high in sulphur dioxide is finally dis- 
charged through an outlet provided at the opposite end of the 
furnace. 

Coombs (U.S. P. 1147376) burns sulphur in a chamber 
containing a retort into which molten sulphur is run con- 
tinuously ; a jet nozzle, supplied with a regulated air-current, 
and in open communication with the retort and chamber, directs 
a flame jet on to the bottom of the retort. 

Descamps (B. P. 100939 ^ 9 ^ 6 ) describes a furnace for 

obtaining a mixture of SOg and N by means of dry air.^ 

Hunt (B. P. 18895 of 1911) provides a self-acting con- 
trivance for the introduction of air. From the main air-pipe 
a pipe is branched off leading directly into the combustion- 
chamber, which contains a thermostat for regulating the air- 
valve. 

Rossiter (Amer. Ps. 1038442 and 1039812) employs a 
revolving drum, with a gas outlet at one of the ends, connected 
with an aspirator. Within the drum there is an inner drum 
connected with it for revolving ; here the sulphur is burned. 
The annular space between the drums receives the heat 
radiated from the inner drum. The latter is provided with air- 
inlets and with gas -outlets, passing into the annular space, 
where more air is introduced in order to burn the subliming 
sulphur. 

Brochon (Fr. P. 355252)^ burns sulphur (or pyrites) with an 
excess of air under such pressure that the product consists 
partly of strong sulphuric acid, and even, under favourable 
conditions, of SO3, at least in the early stage of the process. 
The powdered sulphur (or pyrites) is blown through a vertical 
tube into a horizontal tube, narrowed to a small aperture, and 
removably fitted to the wall of a chamber. Air under pressure, 
say I o atmos., is forced in through the horizontal tube, both 
from its bottom and from the end, supplying an excess of air. 
The vapours escape through a narrow channel at the farther 
end of the combustion-tube into condensing vessels, or into 
ordinary lead-chambers. 

1 /. Soc. Chem. TtuL, 1916, p. 9 ^ 3 . ^ Did., 1905, P- ii 7 i‘ 
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The Schutte and Koerting Co. in Philadelphia supplies a 
sulphur-furnace, shown in Fig. 1 8, made entirely of cast-iron. 
The lower part contains a pan in which the sulphur burns. 
A steam-jet exhauster a draws the gas through the cooler ^ 
placed above the pan, and discharges it under pressure of about 

10 lb. of water through the 
outlet pipe c. As the exhauster 
creates an inward suction, 
there is no escape of smelling 
gases from the furnace. The 
object of cooling the gas (d 
shows the water-inlet) is to 
protect the exhauster (which 
is partly made of lead) and 
to prevent the gas from reach- 
ing the saturating -tanks at 
too high a temperature. By 
taking off the top cap, the 
exhauster and the whole 
apparatus is accessible for 
cleaning and renewals. This 
furnace is made in three sizes 
for burning lo, 20, or 40 lb. 
of sulphur per hour, and is 
specially intended for the 
manufacture of sulphites. 

Lyman (Amer. P. 9 1 1 73 5) 
attains the complete combus- 
tion of brimstone by running 
the melted S, together with 
air, into a chamber, so that 
the S is converted into spray and intimately mixed with 
the air. 

The Sacksenburger Maschinenfabrik (Ger. P. 196371) de- 
scribe the sulphur-burner shown in Fig. 19. The sulphur is 
introduced at i, and ignited through the opening 0, air being 
supplied by pipe a. The SO^ escapes by pipe b, and molten 
sulphur collects at the bottom of the furnace. Fresh sulphur is 
introduced through e into the funnel /, the lower end of which is 
luted by the molten sulphur in c. The upper portion of the 
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funnel is water-cooled by the tank o. Compressed air may be 
introduced into the pipe to burn any sulphur sublimed there. 

Clark (Amer. Ps. 952098,952099, 952100) admits hot air 
into the sulphur-burner, in order to effect the combustion of 
any vaporised sulphur, and keeps the gases at about iioo'", 
ill order to decompose any SO3 that may have been formed. 
His furnace comprises a preliminary combustion-chamber, and 
a second combustion-chamber into which the products from 
the first chamber are directed. Means are provided for the 
admission of hot and 
cold air, and for the 
regulation of the fur- 
nace temperature. 

Grimm's sulphur- 
burner (B. P. 10774 
of 1909; Amer. P. 

957418) consists of a 
combustion - chamber 
suspended in the upper 
part of a metal jacket, 
through which water is 
made to flow. The 
sulphur is contained in 
a loose tray, slightly 
raised above the floor 
of the chamber, and 
air is supplied under 
pressure. The gas passes out of the furnace and then back 
through a number of cooling-pipes situated in the lower part of 
the jacket ; any proportion of air may be mixed with it by 
means of a valved by-pass from the air-supply pipe. Molten 
sulphur may be supplied as required from above by means of a 
screw valve. The supplies of air and sulphur are thus under 
perfect control, and any desired temperature may be main- 
tained, gas of any desired concentration being continuously 
produced. 

Westgate's burner (B. P. 17348 of 1909) is very similar to 
the preceding. 

Contamin (Amer. P. 99621 5) employs for the production of 
SO2 for fumigating, etc., a combustion -chamber containing 
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superposed plates to hold the burning sulphur and baffle-pl 
to give the gases a zigzag course through the chamber ; t 
follows a chamber with cooling-pipes around which the 
flows ; from this the gases pass through a pipe with reticuh 
terminus into a dust-chamber, provided with baffle-plates, f 
which they are taken by means of a pump into a refrigerat 
chamber containing baffle-plates and cooling-pipes. 

Oddo(B. P. 2I2S5 of 1908 ; Ger. P. 225321 ; PV.P. 397^ 
describes brimstone -burners, similar to the Mal^tra 
Herreshoff burners for pyrites smalls, both for operation 
hand, and in circular mechanical furnaces with four sto 
provided with a vertical spindle with radial rotating arms. 

He discusses his processes for utilising raw brimstone 
directly for the manufacture of sulphuric acid in Chem, 1 
1910, pp. S05-S07, 514-515. 

Stebbins (Amer. P. 934700) supplies fused sulphur to 
burner automatically and continuously, without opening 
front door, which always causes irregularities in the entranc 
air. The proper quantity of air is constantly introduced, a 
mixture of SO2 and air of perfectly constant compositio 
produced. 

Thalin (Norw. P. 20450) burns sulphur- vapour with 
requisite quantity of air in a revolving drum ; the non-oxic 
sulphur-vapour is precipitated in a special chamber 
burned. 

G. E. Miller 1018255) provides brimstone-bui 

with an automatic feeding arrangement, and with a mecl 
cal agitator operating beneath the surface of the bur 
sulphur. 

Feld (B. P. 21996 of 1911 ; Ger. P. 262326) describe 
apparatus in which the sulphur is burned in two stages 
sulphur being volatilised in a horizontal bottom chamber, w 
part of it is already burned ; the vapours go into ano 
perpendicular chamber, placed above the bottom chan 
where they are burned. The top chamber is surrounded 
pipe ; the air serving for the combustion of the sulphur pi 
through the concentric space thus formed, where it is pre-he 
and enters below into the chamber by a slot. In the c< 
of this chamber there is a perpendicular pipe for supplying 
brimstone. 
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Whalen (U.S. P. 1 065750) passes the gases from the sulphur- 
burners through a chamber provided with interchangeable 
partitions, where they meet air, so that any sulphur carried 
along is here burned. 


Teinperaiures in Sulphur-Burners. 

Stefano Pagliani ^ states that the theoretical temperature at 
which sulphur burns in the calculated proportion of air is found 
to be 1616^ at constant pressure, and 2000° at constant volume. 

The calculated maximum temperature attainable by the 
combustion of sulphur in the quantity of air required to yield 
burner-gases containing about 10 per cent. SOg is 900°. The 
author measured, by means of a Le Chatelier platinum-rhodium 
thermocouple, the temperature in different parts of the interior of 
a sulphur-burning furnace of simple construction in a sulphuric- 
acid works. In one case the temperature in the space above 
the. burner pan or plate was found to be 340° 10 minutes after 
charging, and 495° after 85 minutes ; in another case it was 370° 
after i 5 minutes, and 420° after 25 minutes ; and in a third case 
520° after 90 minutes. The highest temperature observed, viz. 
550'', was in the discharge conduit leading from the furnace 
to a dust-chamber. In furnaces for the extraction of sulphur 
from crude native sulphur by the heat developed by combustion 
of a part of the sulphur itself, the most suitable temperature is 
about 330°-340°. The lov/ efficiency of such furnaces is due 
to the need for using such a large excess of air that the ignition 
temperature of the sulphur does not exceed about 340^" ; the 
ignition temperature is about 250^" with a large excess of air, 
445° in air containing 5 per cent. SO2, and 465° in air containing 
10 per cent. SOg. 

Some interesting tests were made on the Vesuvius sulphur- 
burner {infra, p. 309) installed at Marathon Paper Co., Rothschild, 
Wis., for the temperatures of the burner-gas in the combustion- 
chamber, and the pyrometer tests were made in the following 
manner ; — One hole was drilled in the gas-outlet pipe twelve 
inches below the oxidiser, and another about twelve inches 
above the oxidiser. 

1 Ann. Chim. applicdta, 1915, 4, 75'8i ; J. Ckem. Soc,, 1915, ^ 766. 
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Six Tests made on the Lower Hole, 


1st 


Outside 

Temperature. 

• 74° 

Inside 

Temperature. 

730° 1 

2nd 


. 64 

470 5 

3rd 


. 64 

430 j 

4th 


67 

440 

5th 


72 

4^0 : 

6th 


72 

470 • 


Three Tests made in Upper 

Hole. 

ist 


. 62° 

460° i 

2nd 

. 

. 85 

690 : 

3rd 


• 85 

685 1 


The tests of SOg by volume during the pyrometer tests were 
17 per cent, 17*5 per cent, 18 per cent, and i8*S per cent. 
However, when the percentage of SO2 increased above 18 it 
would show sublimation of sulphur. 

Residue from Sulphur -Burners, 

The following analysis of the residue from the sulphur- 
burners has been made by Richardson ^ : — 

Sodium sulphate^ ... . . . • I 3’77 

Calcium sulphate ^ ...... 28-49 

Calcium silicate ® . . . . . .15-91 

Sodium silicate . . . . . . . i-io 

Ferric oxide and alumina . . . . .2-80 

Water and sulphuric acid 2 ..... 13-05 

Insoluble . . . . . . . .24-20 


The amount of residue being very small, it is quite possible 
to judge by mere inspection whether the combustion has been 
perfect or not In doubtful cases a sample is tested for free 
sulphur by heating in a porcelain capsule, or by oxidation with 
aqua regia. 

Cooling the Gas from Sulphur-Burners, 

If these gases are to be employed for the production of 

1 Richardson and Watts, Chemical Technology^ i (5), 198. 

2 The sodium sulphate and the free sulphuric acid (or rather the acid 
sulphate) evidently come from the nitre-pots boiling over. 

5 The lime no doubt comes partly from the brickwork of the furnace. 
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calcium-bisulphite liquor for the manufacture of wood-pulp, 
they must be not merely cooled, but also purified from sulphur 
trioxide. 

A special cooling of the gas from sulphur-burners for manu- 
facturing sulphuric acid (as distinct from that of bisulphite of 
lime) is, as a rule, unnecessary. Even where no cooling takes 
place by water-pans, steam-boilers, etc., the gas gets into the 
draught-pipe sometimes at only about loo^" or 120°, which is 
just sufficient to prevent the nitric acid condensing before it 
gets into the chambers, a contingency decidedly to be avoided. 
Where water-tanks, acid-pans, etc., are used, the temperature 
of the gas is said to come down as low as 40°; in this case 
only liquid nitric acid can be used for the chambers. In 
Blair's or Glover's continuous burner the temperature certainly 
rises much higher ; and in this case a cooling arrangement was 
formerly thought indispensable, before means had been found 
of utilising the heat of the gases in a Glover tower or otherwise. 

B . Sulphur Dioxide from PyRixEs 
1. Breaking the Pyrites. 

The pyrites imported into this country is of such a size as 
can be conveniently fed into the ordinary jaw crusher, and 
is of sufficient purity to render a previous separation from 
gangue quite unnecessary. 

Several firms known to the writer still crush by hand, 
using heavy sledge-hammers to bring down to 6 -inch pieces, 
and then finishing with the light knapping hammers. The 
mechanical method produces much more ‘‘fines," in some 
cases at least double the amount of that formed by hand- 
breaking, the explanation being that, in the latter case, the 
fracture follows a certain natural cleavage, which leaves the 
ore otherwise intact, whilst in the former method the machine 
tends to shatter the ore by starting fractures in several directions 
where it does not actually produce a cleavage. 

Jaw Crushers, 

The Blake Crusher appears to be the earliest machine of 
the jaw type, being introduced over fifty years ago by an 
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American of that name. This type has been the standard 
ever since, and is generally used for the rough breaking of ore, 
reducing it down to pieces from 2-inch to as low as |-inch 
according to the adjustment of the jaws. 

The sizes of the jaw openings range from io''x 6" in the 
smallest commercial machine to 84" X 60" in the largest. 

The larger breakers are not, however, suitable for making 
so fine a product as the smaller machines, their function being 


Fig. 20 . — Blake Crasher. 

that of sledging the material preparatory to feeding the 
breakers that carry out the secondary reduction. 

The growing adoption of steam shovels and mechanical 
diggers calls for these “ sledgers,” so as to maintain continuity 
of operation in the mechanical handling of material to the 
exclusion, so far as is practical, of manual labour. 

Fig. 20 illustrates one of Messrs Hadfield’s machines with a 
jaw opening of 30" X 1 8". This is capable of crushing 40 tons 
of Spanish ore per hour down to 2", the product being in the 
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proportion of 34 tons of the larger size, with ‘‘fines'’ equal to 
6 tons passing through mesh ; on some of the Norwegian, 
such as Orkla ores, however, the output would probably be 
half the amount mentioned. 

Other makers of this type of machine are : Broadbent ; 
Marsden ; Pluver Crusher Co. 


Gyratory Crushers, 

About thirty years later a type of gyratory crusher was 
introduced, consisting of a vertical spindle with a conical head 
attached, which is set inside a very massive frame, circular in 
plan. The shaft is set up into an eccentric bushing or bearing, 
to which the gearing is attached, the effect being to give the 
spindle a gyratory motion varying in stroke with the size of 
the machine, from to 3" at the bottom of the spindle. 
The ore is brought directly into the hopper, the circular head 
serving to distribute the material. The crushing movement 
commences at the top, the ore being gradually reduced in size 
until it reaches the narrowest point between the crushing 
head and concaves, and then passes out The crushing faces 
of the machine are lined in segments made of manganese steel. 
Several sizes are on the market, varying in capacity from 150 
tons down to 4 tons per hour. A typical machine is illustrated 
in Fig. 2 and is made by Hadfield's Ltd. 

This machine has the advantage of large capacity with 
small consumption of power. 

The Blake type of crusher is superior so far as concerns 
the size and shape of the feed opening, and the ease with 
which it may be repaired and overhauled. 

Symon's Disc Crusher . — This machine is also constructed 
by Hadfield, Ltd., and is known by the name of “ Hecla " 
(Fig. 22). 

A new crushing principle is embodied in the design. As 
the name implies, the operation is performed between the two 
discs, saucer-shape, and set with their hollow or concave sides 
facing each other, thus forming a cavity between. They rotate 
in the same direction, at the same speed, and are supported at 
an angle to each other. The ore is fed through the central 
feed-spout and is thrown by centrifugal force into the opening 




Fio421.— -Gyratory Ousher. 

types. The particles are quickly separated and no congestion 
takes place ; the wearing parts can be easily renewed, and the 
size of particles regulated by adjustment 

This machine differs from those just described, in that its 
principal use is in connection with ore-mining as a secondary 
machine, or a medium-size crusher, the feed being limited to a 
definite size according to the particular machine used Its 
output is high and the material discharged is very regular, and 
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where the discs are widest apart It is carried round by these 
to where they are closer together and is crushed in the 
operation. The smaller particles fly out from between the 
discs into the encircling chute, whilst the larger ones are 
caught again until the requisite fineness is attained. 

There are several advantages in this machine over other 




ROLL MILLS 


where the feed, size, and product desired are suitable for this 
machine, its regularity in output is very satisfactory. 

Roll Mills, 

Another class of machines for reducing ore is by the well- 
known rolls, two such being used, of an average size of 
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30 in. diameter by 15 in. to 30 in. wide on the 
The faces revolve towards each other at a distance ^ 
varying with the size of the material required. This | y 
chiefly used where the product is desired to be from | 

-5^5- in., and one advantage of this kind of mill is that it prt 
a minimum of “fines.” 

The faces become worn and then allow a certain amcitf 
material to pass through which has to be returned for recrit 
This drawback, however, is easily overcome, as the face- * 
be turned down and made true again. Rolls are very sii i 
for grinding the burnt cinders infra). 

Other Crushers, 

Mansfield Granulator , — This machine has been de** 
for the purpose of reducing all kinds of ore to powder, 
can be adjusted to give varying-sized pieces. The const t rs 
is such that it is almost impossible for it to get out of # 
The renewal of the wearing parts is very easily accom|;»li 
Figs. 23 and 24 show what is termed the No. 2 size. 

The heavy wedge-shaped hammers hang loosely at 
extremities on the steel spindles. The screens or griirf 
made of segments of special alloy steel. The speed of 
is regulated according to the material to be dealt wil l 
degree of fineness required. 

When the mill is in motion, the hammers (notwith.st 
the fact that they hang loosely on their shafts) fly c»i 
centrifugal action and make a complete circle in the chm 1 1 

The material is projected against the plates, and the 
repeated until it is fine enough to pass the screen. 

Should impulverisable material by unforeseen circuni^*? 
enter the granulator, no harm is done, an easy means 
provided for extracting it without undue delay. 

The experience on hard pyrites, such as Orkla, has ^ 
that this machine will pulverise so as to pass mciili 
ease. 

The hammers, however, have to be changed for 
hundred tons put through, but this operation does not 
above half an hour. 

The Dodge'" Crusher has a jaw, the moving force 
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is attached to a lever worked from an eccentric shaft by means 
of a pitman, and the action is to oscillate the lever upon a 



fulcrum pin, so that the greater part of the movement is upon 
the upper part of the jaw. 



This is a departure from accepted practice, but the type 
possesses certain advantages. The product is of more uniform 
size and can be easily determined by adjustment. 
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2. Pyrites-burners for Lumps. 

Among the apparatus for burning pyrites in the manufa 
of sulphuric acid, a distinction has to be made between 
intended for lumps and those intended for smalls. It i 
dispensable to keep both kinds apart, and to employ difi 

apparatus for t 
for if the broke 
is putinto theb 
without separ 
the smalls, the 
channels, w 
ought to remai 
tween the piece 
soon partly stc 
up with powdei 
the access oi 
becomes irrej 
and proper wo 
impossible, i 
from the cc 
and finer pc 
obtained on b 
ing, a great d< 
smalls comes 
the trade direct 
the mines, obt 
there by sepai 
the ore from 


gangue. 

Where cu 
pyrites is rc 
without any regard to the utilisation of the sulphur, the 
object being the extraction of the copper, usually no r< 
kilns are employed at all, but the ore is . burnt in 
This was formerly done on an enormous scale in the so 
Spain ; but the damage to health and vegetation was so 
that a law was passed compelling manufacturers to abat 
nuisance. 

The burning of pyrites in lumps for the manufacti 
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sulphuric acid is always done in such a' way that the combustion 
heat of the pyrites is utilised for maintaining the process with- 
out employing any extraneous fuel. The furnaces are called 
‘‘ kilns or “burners/’ 

For poor ores and intermediate products which must be 
treated at metallurgical works (p. 146 et seqi), furnaces are 
required of a different kind from the grate-burners now 
universally employed for good pyrites in lumps. The style 
of kilns used at the Muldenhutten near Freiberg is shown 
in Figs. 25, 26. They serve for poor iron-pyrites containing 


0 1 am, 

Fm. 26. 

blende and arsenical pyrites, as well as for lead- and copper- 
matte. 

The grate formerly employed at Freiberg has been replaced 
by slanting cast-iron plates, g. The air does not now enter 
through special channels, but through the discharging and 
working holes. a shows the charging hopper, c the exit 
channel for the roasting-gases, d openings for spreading out 
the charge, e working-holes, f discharging-holes. Each kiln 
roasts about 25 cwt of pyrites per twenty-four hours ; 5 kilns 
are combined in a set. The sulphur is roasted off to 4 or 5 
per cent left in the cinders. 

For richer and purer pyrites, grate-burners are employed at 
Freiberg consisting of 3 kilns, with 25 sq. ft grate surface 
each, and a distance of 4 ft from the movable grates to 
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the crown of the arch. Each set roasts about 36 cwt. pyrites 
per twenty-four hours down to 2 or 3 per cent. S. 

The kilns used at Oker are exactly like the Freiberg kilns 
just described. They are of two different sizes — deeper kilns 
(with a layer of ore 9 ft. deep) serve for the poorer ores, 
shallower kilns (the ore lying 6 ft. deep) for the richer ores. 
The English grate-burners, formerly employed at Oker, have 
not been found suitable for this class of ores. 

The kilns described above have been found indispensable 
for roasting poor ores, matte, etc., where the sulphuric acid 
is a by-product and where the heat generated in the process 
is less than when roasting ordinary pyrites, containing at least 
40 per cent, sulphur, usually a good deal more, such as is 
now universally employed for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid as a principal product. For such richer ores the kilns 
or burners ought always to be constructed with ^ra/es and 
ash-pits. This causes a considerable improvement in the 
working of the furnaces. Where the air has merely to pass 
through a mass of burnt ore, its quantity cannot possibly be 
regulated at the inlet, but only by dampers at the other end of 
the furnace. It is even a more serious disadvantage that in 
this case the subdivision of the air inside the burner must be 
.very irregular. According to the greater or smaller resistance 
offered by the individual portions of the layer of pyrites, the 
air will pass through very unequally, and in less quantity at 
the places where most pyrites is lying and where it is most 
required. The introduction of a grate and a closed ash-pit 
alters the case at once, as only a definite quantity of air need 
be admitted into the ash-pit, and this air must first spread 
equally underneath the grate and rise all over the area of the 
burner. Thus the ore is much more completely burnt, and at 
the same time richer gas is obtained, which leads to a better 
working of the chamber-process, higher yield of acid, and 
smaller consumption of nitre; the operation of drawing out 
the burnt ore becomes much more regular and offers a greater 
guarantee against raw ore getting into it ; lastly, it does not 
happen so often that fused masses (*‘ scars”) are formed in 
the burner, although in the case of grates this easily happens 
if the method of working is faulty. 

The introduction of grates led to a diminution of the 
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height of the burners, which made them much handier for 
working. 

The different descriptions of grate-burners which were in- 
troduced into England about i860, and have been employed 



Fio 27. 


Up to this day both there and in many factories abroad, are 
shown in Figs. 27-31. 

Figs. 27, 28, 29 show a somewhat simple 'construction, 



Fl<>. 28. 


which can be made with open sand-castings ; Figs. 30 and 31 
a more expensive kind of front plates, requiring planing, eta : 
the latter are much neater and cleaner, because no jointing 
is required for the doors. Sometimes these front plates, 
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however, become a little warped, and then the doors are not 
tight without claying up. 

Fig. 27 shows two burners in front elevation and one in 
section, the first burner without doors. Fig. 28 is a cross 
section, showing two rows back to back ; Fig. 29 a sectional 
plan, half taken just over the grate, half through the middle of 
a door, a is the charging-opening, with the door l>, which slides 
in the grooved ledges, c c, provided on the front plate. The 
small door d, only to be used exceptionally, is arranged in 
precisely the same way. The openings of the brickwork inside 
are protected by small metal plates ; e is the movable cover 



of the ash-pit, provided with air-holes; f f are the grate- 
bearers ; the front bearers are perforated with round hole.s, 
while the back bearers are cut out in semicircles. The arches 
are sprung parallel with the working-doors, and by the draught- 
holes, g g, are in connection with the gas-flues, h k The 
latter, like the burners, are cased in metal plates; they are 
covered with fire-tiles. 

A somewhat more costly but better arrangement is shown 
in Figs. 30 and 31, in front elevation and two sectional 
elevations, a is the working-door, with the small slide b for 
observing the interior of the burner; all the metal parts 
coming into contact are machined, so as to close air-tight. 
The doors c c for the grate bars and d for the ash-pit are 
constructed in the same way, whilst the rarely-used doors e 
and /(the latter for the gas-flue) are made in a similar manner 
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(Fig. 3 o). The burners are supposed to be the last of the 
ro w ; so that the nitre-oven £■, with the semi-cylindrical trough 





the saucer and the hopper k adjoin them. The diagrams 
aro all on a scale of i to 50. 

English pyrites-burners generally have grates of moderate 
area, about 4 or 5 ft. wide, and 4J to 6 ft. from front to back. 
Tlae inner walls sometimes rise quite perpendicularly ; more 

frequently the two sides and ™ 

the back slant a little out- 
wa.rds, up to the level of the 
working-door, to the extent 
of 6 or 9 in. in' width, and 
ha.lf as much in the back; 
from that level the walls rise 
ag:ain perpendicularly up to 
the roof. The front wall, 
which is only 9 in. thick, and a 
mostly protected by a i-in. 
or i|-in. metal plate, rises | 
perpendicularly, and has 
several working-holes. The 

ash-pit has either vertical sides or, preferably, sides converging 
towards the bottom, in order to facilitate the removal of the 
cinders. Its depth varies from 16 to 24 in. The level of 


ii 
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the working-doors, which determines the depth of the layer of 
pyrites, varies from i ft. to 2 ft The height from the upper 
level of the ore or to the abutment of the arch is usually 
about equal to that of the working-door, say 9|- to 12 in., and 
from there up to the crown of the arch another 8 or 9 in. 
The arch itself is either sprung from side to side, as is the 
custom on the Tyne (whereby the walls are made to bear the 
weight more equally and the working through the doors is 
facilitated), or, as is usual in Lancashire, from front to back 
(which is more advisable in the case of two rows of burners 
being built back to back, in which case the arch is sprung 
over both burners together, with a supporting wall in the 
centre). In any case it is advisable to build the burners 
back to back, even with arches sprung from side to side, wher- 
ever it is locally possible ; thus one back wall is saved, the 
heat is kept up better, and a common gas-flue can be employed. 

The gas- flue of the English burners is always at the top, 
each burner-arch having a hole of 4 to 5 in. square leading 
into it. These holes are not always provided with dampers ; 
but by gradually increasing the size of the holes as the distance 
from the main shaft becomes greater, regularity of draught is 
produced. The flue itself can be made of bricks, and covered 
with fire- tiles. Most modern works prefer forming it by a 
second arch, about 6 or 12 in. above the burner-roof, reaching 
right across the whole burner, and supported by the front plate 
being made high enough. 

The principal feature of the English pyrites-burners, which 
is found in all Continental works as well, except in some burners 
for metallurgical purposes (Mansfeld or Freiberg kilns), is the 



Fig. 82 . 


employment of grate-bars of square section, movable in bearings, 
and leaving larger or smaller spaces between them, according 
to their position. Fig. 32 represents such a grate-bar, showing 
also the parts which are forged or machined with a circular 
section, so that they can easily turn in the respective bearers. 
Bars 2 in. square are usually made of wrought -iron ; the 
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oblong bars, 2 by 3 in., which, being turned on edge, leave a 
larger space, and therefore only suit larger pieces, are mostly 
of cast-iron. The grate-bars rest on cast-iron bearers, as shown 
in Fig. 33 ; in the shallower kilns (4|- to 5 ft. from front to 



Fio. 33. 


back) there are two such, in the deeper kilns (5 ft. 3 in. to 
6 ft from front to back inside) three. According to this, of 
course, two or three rounded places must be provided on the 
bars themselves. Lest these should be weakened too much, 
the diameter of the round parts in the square bars is made 
equal to the side of the square, in the oblong ones equal to the 
smaller side. In any case the front piece of each bar, where it 
projects beyond the bearing-bar, has a square or oblong section, , 
so that it can be turned by means of a suitable key or spanner 
(Fig. 34). The spaces between the grate-bars are mostly 
arranged so that with 2-in, bars they are about 2 in. when the 



bars are in the situation shown at a in Fig. 3 S ; but if they 
are turned 90"", as at 5, the intervals will only amount to if in. 
In another actual instance the diameter of the bars was .if in., 
the clear distance in the straight position if in., in the diagonal 
position I in. If, lastly, the situation is as at c, where half of 
the bars are turned, the intervals will be between the two above 
limits ; and as each bar can be turned separately, many com- 
binations can be produced. Usually the bars stand as at b — 
that is, all with their diagonals in a horizontal plane, or with 
the smallest possible intervals, so that the pieces of ore cannot 


.l u I III.. i»roduction of sulphur dioxi: 

soon as a portion of the ore 
uht i *■*.'» attendant takes hold of the front end 
nioves it a few times from side to s 
f action will be exercised on the cine 

ti ^ bars, the spaces are momentarily en 

It. tiiH trn jammed between the bars are forced down 
I It tarm* lime, by the action of the key, the pyrites 
iip hi a certain height. The workman now goes fre 
t«i 4iit»llier and shakes them, according to his judge 
I I4l an erjiial cjuantity of burnt ore is drawn out a 
4rr,i t»f file grate. That which has fallen through is 
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lir in the? asfi-pit till the time comes, once every t 
fhr opening the bottom door and taking 

cifldrts, 

A Aha|»e «»f bars which was said to possess great : 
♦ivrr the ordinary angular ones was patented by A 
anil i* shown on p. 222 of Lunge’s second edition, b 
here, aw It seems to have found no practical applicatic 
a Cftsl-iron bar with a worm-thread round it 

A burner patented by Harlan & Grenshaw (Ger. I 
coHlaifis hollow grate-bars, with tapering, narrow 
f i'»i»Hi vi^rtlcally nearly to the top of the layer of pyril 
ihr air enters not merely at the bottom above the 
.ilw higher up, nearly to the top of the pyrites. 

It is a great improvement if the ash-pit is deep < 
intr»*ilMeing an iron bogie below the grate whose 
!h« whole .surface of the grate in size ; the ash-p 

1 Dingl. polyt. 227, 67. 
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course, must be correspondingly large. The cinders in that 
case fall direct into the bogie, and can be wheeled out in a few 
moments ; otherwise they have to be raked out by hand, during 
which time the door must stand open and much false air gets 
into the burner. Where there are not two rows of burners built 
back to back, it is possible to charge on one side and discharge 
on the other ; but there is not much advantage in this arrange-* 
ment, which takes a great deal of space. 

The best and most easily worked arrangement is obtained 
by sloping both sides of the ash-pit, and providing a hopper 
large enough to contain the cinders produced in forty-eight 
hours, so as to avoid their removal on Sundays and holidays ; 
the bottom of the hopper has only a small gate, air being 
admitted above the hopper through special openings. 

The discharging of the cinders is then expedited by iron 
bogies running on tramways, which are in the ash-pits, and into 
which the cinders fall when the gates are opened. This very 
good plan necessitates a system of tramways and turn-tables, 
as well as the construction of a lower floor-level. 

The capital outlay is a good deal greater, but several plants 
of this type have been built in England and Germany with 
good results. 

The tilting-boxes described in Lunge's fourth edition, p. 432, 
offer a poor substitute, being very cumbersome and difficult to 
handle ; they are now rarely used in this country, the workmen 
preferring to use the ordinary hand-barrow, where bogies on 
rails are not provided. 

In order to avoid opening the whole ash-pit when shaking 
the bars, all the best furnaces are provided with a slot in the 
front plate, through which the ends of the bars are accessible ; 
except whilst the bars are being shaken this is closed by a 
door. 

Special Arrangements for preventing the blowing out of the 
Sulphurous Gases. — According to a communication from Mr K. 
Walter, a simple means of preventing the blowing out of gas 
at the working-door during charging is this : to arrange a flue 
underneath the burners, in connection with the chimney, which 
is opened during the charging just sufficiently to prevent any 
blowing out at the working-door. Less gas is lost and less 
nuisance is produced in this way than is otherwise the case 
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wall. The reason given for this is that longer grates cannot be 
served so well, and that in a larger burner the newly-charged 
ore forms too shallow a layer (the depth of the whole layer of 
pyrites, including the partially burnt ore, is not in question here). 

Lunge in his fourth edition, p. 437, mentions having 
employed burners 6 ft from back to front and obtained better 
results than most people. He, however, found it necessary to 
charge 7 cwt at a time, and concludes : “ As a result of long 
experience, I am inclined to consider a grate-surface of 4 ft. 
6 in. by 5 ft 8 in., and a depth of pyrites of 2 ft 3 in., very 
favourable for burning 7 cwt of 48 per cent Spanish ore, chang- 
ing once every twenty-four hours. 

The rate of burning just mentioned equals 30 lb. of 48 per 
cent pyrites per superficial foot of grate in twenty-four hours. 
With poorer ore (40 to 42 per cent) I have certainly burnt in 
the same grate 8 cwt ( = 35 lb. per sq. ft), and with 38 or 40 
per cent ore even 9 cwt. ( = nearly 40 lb. per sq. ft.).” In 
England the maximum quantity of pyrites burnt per square foot 
of grate will very rarely exceed 40 lb. of 48 per cent, pyrites. 

From the writer's experience with burners^ 4 ft 3 in. long by 
4 ft wide, charges of 3 J cwt were made every twelve hours (42*8 
' lb. per sq. ft per twenty-four hours), with Orkla ore rather less 
(39* S It), per sq. ft per twenty-four hours). With the Mannheim 
type of burner, using Pefia ore, upwards of 5 2 lb. was possible.^ 

Such high rates should not, however, be reckoned upon in 
designing a plant, unless of course cuprous ore has to be used, 
where the sulphur content in the cinders need not be reduced 
below 4 per cent 

Sets of Burners . — It is hardly necessary to say that the 
pyrites-burners are always built in sets. Usually twelve to 
twenty-four burners are served by the same set of men ; and 
they must be worked so that every one gets its regular turn, 
as is evident from the necessity of a regular evolution of gas. 
Frequently the burners are built underneath the acid-chambers. 
Not only must they in any case be protected by a roof against 
rain (if not placed underneath the chambers), but they must 
not stand in a space open at the sides, since strong winds would 
interfere with the draught, and cause them either to go too fast 

1 English type. 

^ Continental type. Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, p. 10 it. 
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or to blow out at the doors. It is best to protect them by 
light walls or by a brattice with shutters adjustable according 
to the direction of the wind. 

As the drawings of the English burners (p. 329 et seq,) 
show, each burner is independent of the other, and they do not 
communicate one with another, but only with the common 
gas-flue. Each burner, then, ought to have its own damper, 
which is not always the case. On the Continent, frequently 
the single burners are separated merely by low walls ; the ore in 
this case lies only about 18 or 20 in. deep on the grates, and 
the whole set is like one large burner with a divided grate. 
It is, of course, in this case not possible, as on the English 
system, to treat each burner individually, to give it more or 
less draught, to isolate it for repairs, etc. Nevertheless, this 
system is in favour with some of the more experienced 
Continental manufacturers, who say that 18 in. depth is quite 
sufficient for the rich ores, now universally employed, and that 
the connection of the gas-space of all burners into one whole 
is preferable to the English system, because one burner can aid 
another and the whole is visible at a glance. Evidently this 
system answers its purpose as well as the English, but, from the 
writer’s experience with both types, he favours the English 
method. In the Continental arrangement the burner nearest 
the Glover tower usually obtained the most draught, thus 
causing the burner farthest away to burn badly. 

In Continental works possessing no Glover tower it is usual 
to concentrate the chamber-acid up to 144® Tw. in leaden 
acid-panSy which are mounted on the top of the burners, and 
are heated by their waste heat. The Glover tower having, 
however, made the use of lead pans superfluous, it is hardly 
necessary to employ pans on the top of the burners, such space 
being usefully employed for drying purposes. 

A charging arrangement for pyrites-burners is described in 
the B. P. 2367 of 1912, and in the U.S. P. 1089304, of 
Battaille and Piperaut 

Buddeus (Ger. P. 285888) describes a kiln for roasting 
pyrites, in which the ore gets a preliminary roasting in an 
upper compartment, and descends through a grating, capable 
of being closed, to the lower compartment, where air is 
introduced under pressure. 
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process introduced by him at Briton Ferry, near Swansea. 
The copper-matte produced there could not be roasted in 
Mansfeld kilns, nor in ordinary pyrites-burners. The desired 
result was obtained by increasing the heat, in the first instance 
by a suitable treatment of the matte, and in addition to this 
by improving the construction of the burners. The matte was 
rendered porous by tapping it on to a sand-bed slightly 
moistened and dusted over with fine coal. It was then 
crushed by a Blake's stone-breaker, in which one of the 
corrugated faces had been substituted by a smooth one, so 
that flat, more tightly lying pieces were obtained, which were 
separated from the smalls by a riddle with openings of in. 
width. The burners were of the ordinary shape of English 
pyrites-burners, described above, but of slightly different 
dimensions : — Grate-surface 4 ft 3 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. ; area at 
the level of the upper working-surface S ft by 4 ft. 9 in. ; height 
from grate-bars to the upper working-surface 2 ft, to spring 
of the arch 3 ft. 4 in., to the crown of the arch 3 ft 8 in. ; 
smoke-flue at the lowest point 6 in,, at the highest i ft. 4 in. ; 
total outside height 7 feet 10 in. The heating-up takes place 
from the top, exactly as described in the text ; the burners 
are ready for work in two or three days. Each burner then 
receives a charge of from 6 to 7| cwt. of crude matte every 
twelve hours. The draught must be well regulated ; there 
should be a slight plus-pressure within the burner. In this 
way mattes containing from 20 to 47 per cent, copper are 
treated. The poorer matte yields rather hotter and better gas 
and more sulphuric acid than the richer. With 20 per cent, 
matte the roasted product contains 9 per cent, sulphur, with 
rich matte it contains 1 1 per cent, sulphur ; both are at once 
ready for the concentrating work. From 40 per cent, matte 
about 47 or 48 per cent, of the weight of roasted matte is 
obtained in the shape of chamber- acid of no'' Tw,, with con- 
sumption of 0*8 to 1*0 nitre per cent, of chamber- acid. The 
gases are hot enough to thoroughly decompose the mixture of 
nitre and sulphuric acid in the nitre-oven and to denitrate the 
acid in the Glover tower ; the acid flows from this with a 
temperature of 140° to 155°. 
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Working of the Pyrites-burners for Lumps. 

In order to start a burner it is first, if newly built, dried by 
a. slow fire in the usual way, and then filled with burnt ore to 
"within 3 in. below the working-door. If no burnt ore can be 
procured, ordinary road-metal, etc., may be taken, broken 
sufficiently to pass between the grate-bars when they are 
turned. It is advantageous to open out the flue leading to 
the Glover tower in order to ensure sufficient draught on all 
the burners ; fires are then made in each unit by means of 
wood, followed later by coke. 

After twelve or twenty -four hours the burner and the 
uppermost layer of the ore will have reached a dull red heat ; 
the rougher parts of the fuel still present are then drawn out 
a.nd an ordinary charge of green pyrites is put on. By the 
heat of the burner walls, that of the ore below, and the fuel 
still present, the fresh ore will soon be lighted ; when it is 
fully burning, the opening in the gas-flue is closed and the 
gas allowed to go to the acid-chambers. Care must be taken 
in lighting up not to go too far, which would damage the 
burners. 

Thus the process is started ; and it is now continued 
regularly and uninterruptedly till it has to be stopped for 
external reasons. Repairs are very rarely necessary in pyrites- 
kilns ; but those of other parts of the acid-making apparatus 
may compel their stoppage. At some English works the 
dampers are put in every Saturday at midnight, and are opened 
only on Sunday at midnight ; in the meantime all other open- 
ings are well closed ; and the burner thus keeps its heat so well 
that the new charges at once take fire when brought in. If any 
temporary interruption of work does not last beyond four to 
six days, usually the burners can be kept hot enough in this 
way to be started without any fresh lighting-up by means 
of fuel. 

The regular burning process has a double object, from which 
follow all the precautions to be observed. In the first place, the • 
sulphur contained in the ore is to be burnt as far as possible ; 
and, secondly, the quantity of air must be no more and no less 
than is required for the chamber-process. This means, besides 
the air necessary for burning the sulphur to sulphur dioxide, 
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some time past come into the market (p. 91). These pyrites 
can be burnt down to o*S per cent, of sulphur in the cinders, 
so that the latter can generally be sent straight to the blast- 
furnaces. But if this degree of purity is to be obtained, the 
place in front of the kilns, where the burnt ore is drawn out, 
must be kept perfectly clean, so that no green ore can get 
mixed with the cinders ; and any portions of these which have 
been spilt from the discharging bogies on to the ground must 
not be shovelled back into them, as they will have some 
admixture of dust from green ore, but they must be put back 
into the kilns. 

Much depends upon employing the ore in neither too large 
nor too small pieces^ and upon keeping the pieces of as uniform 
a size as possible ; only then will it be possible to regulate 
both the depth of layer and the draught in a satisfactory way. 

Whether pyrites is properly burnt or not can be recognised 
to a great extent by the eye. By the burning-prdcess the 
pieces sw’ell out and burst ; they become light and porous, and 
assume the red colour of ferric oxide, or, in the case of cuprous 
pyrites, a more blackish -red colour. The burnt ore ought 
therefore to consist of light porous pieces of the proper colour, 
apart from the powder always present in quantity, which is 
generally suflSciently burnt. On taking up the larger pieces, 
their weight will allow at once a rough judgment of the state 
of the burning ; and this can be more distinctly recognised by 
breaking the pieces and observing whether they contain a raw 
core in the centre. The presence of many slags (scars) on the 
cinder-heap is another proof of bad burning. 

Important as these empirical signs are, no well-managed 
factory will be satisfied with them, but will have the cinders 
tested daily, after having drawn a large sample and reduced it 
properly. In any case, the above-mentioned empirical signs 
have hardly any value for small ore. 

The scientific principles of roasting processes are treated by 
Schenk,^ especially with respect to the roasting of ores con- 
taining less sulphur than iron pyrites, such as copper pyrites 
and blende. 

Keppeler^ describes comparative trials on the burning of 
Norwegian and Spanish pyrites. 

1 Z, angew, Chem,^ 1913? P* 641. 


2 Chem. Zeit^ I 9 i 3 i p» 1219. 
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3FeS2= aSH-FegS*. Regnault holds that the sulphide formed 
has the formula Fe^S„. Lemoine,’- from observations made in 
a Mal6tra shelf-burner, believes that in the upper layers there 
is always a distillation of sulphur, which afterwards burns with 
a blue flame. Lower down this is no longer the case, either 
because here most of the pyrites is already reduced to FeS, or 
because the temperature is too low and the supply of oxygen 
too great for the formation of free S. Ferric oxide appears 
only after roasting for two and a half hours. The action on 
pyrites seems to commence from the outside, where there is 
combustion into FcgOg, and the action of the heat thereby 
produced on the inner part brings about a decomposition 
into FeS and S. The S distils and burns outside, the FeS 
is oxidised by the Fe203, which is again reformed by the 
outer air. 

All that has been said {cf. p. 342) respecting the maximum 
of sulphur in the cinders to be aimed at, only refers to the 
burning of pyrites proper — that is to say, of ores containing 
essentially FeS2, and employed exclusively as a raw material 
for vitriol-making. Just in the same line are those cuprous 
pyrites (with less than 4 per cent, of copper) whose copper 
can only be extracted by the wet process ; for these the above- 
mentioned rules for the sulphur in the cinders are equally valid. 
But the case is quite different with a number of ores where 
the residue from the burning is regarded as by far the most 
important product, and where the gas is only a by-product, 
often only converted into sulphuric acid in order to get rid of 
it. To this category belong blende, coarse metal, etc. Flere 
the burning-down to the above-mentioned minimum of sulphur 
is hardly possible, nor even desirable (as for copper-pyrites) ; 
and there exist for each case definite rules, which, however, 
do not belong to the domain of acid-making, but to that 
of metallurgy. Even where a larger percentage of sulphur 
is required for further metallurgical operations, it is more 
rational, so far as concerns the acid-maker, in order to save 
labour, burner-space, etc., to burn the material as well as 
possible, and to supply the necessary sulphur afterwards by 
adding a little green ore ; this is done, for instance, by the 
copper-extraction works when they receive the cinders too far 
^ Fischer^ s Jahresber.<t 1899, p. 355. 
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two days before a burner has recovered its normal temperature. 
In specially obstinate cases there is nothing for it but making 
very small charges for a day or two, till matters have come 
right again. Some prefer taking out the ignited top layer, 
allowing it to cool a little, and putting it back into the burner, 
which in the meantime has received more draught, owing to 
the lower depth of ore, and thus has become cooled. 

If a kiln is allowed to go too hot for any length of time, 
whatever may be the cause (want of air, too large charges, 
stopping up by dust, bad breaking up), the consequence will 
always be the same, viz. increased scarrhig^ with all its un- 
pleasant accompaniments. 

Of course, it also sometimes happens that a burner goes too 
cold and the fresh charges take fire too slowly. This may be 
caused either by insufficient draught or by too small charges, 
and can be easily remedied in either case. If it has, however, 
got so far that the new pyrites will not take fire at all, nothing 
remains but to put in very hot ore from some of the other 
working-burners ; in this way the matter may always be put 
right with some patience, unless large scars are lying on the 
grates, or there are other serious faults which must be removed 
before the burner can be expected to work properly. A 
frequently employed, but objectionable, remedy against cold 
burners is to put live coals on the pyrites ; the carbon dioxide 
produced thereby thus entering the chamber process. 

A pyrites-burner may also go too cold if there is too much 
draught — if, therefore, besides the air required for its intense 
working there is an excess, which only acts as inert cooling gas. 
This is a very great fault ; for in this case the consumption of 
nitre is increased and the yield of sulphuric acid diminished- 
Long before the burners cool from this cause, an excess of air 
may become injurious in this way ; and by observing the flames 
in the burners (much better, however, by the analysis of the 
gas), it must be ascertained whether the proper proportion of 
air is present or not. 

Objection has been made by some to the employment of 
damp pyrites,^ because in this case, on burning, more sulphates 
are formed, which give off sulphur trioxide ; this takes up 
moisture, and condenses as sulphuric acid before getting into 
^ Kerl-Stohmann*s Chemie^ [3], 6, 197. 
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the chambers, destroying the flues and so forth. Even with 
dry ore in damp weather similar phenomena are said to be 
observed, and a smaller yield is alleged to be the consequence 
of the moisture in the air. It is very desirable that this point 
should be specially examined. The formation of sulphur 
trioxide, as well as the occurrence of liquid sulphuric acid, in 
the connecting-tubes has certainly been established ; but it has 
not yet been proved that the moisture of the air acts so as to 
increase that formation, and the contrary is more than likely 
to promote the formation of sulphur trioxide. 

People who have no practical acquaintance with the matter, 
looking at these numerous sources of mishaps, may be inclined 
to think that the working of a set of pyrites-burners is a most 
difficult task. But it is far from that. If once the burners are 
in order, they remain very long so if the burner-men know and 
perform their duty, and if proper supervision is exercised over 
them ; the pyrites-burners then give even less trouble than 
sulphur-burners. Certainly, when they do get wrong, it takes 
energetic and experienced management to put them right again. 

It will now hardly be necessary to explain in detail why 
there are only narrow limits for each given burner and style 
of charging, within which the quantity of pyrites charged may 
vary.^ If too much is charged, the burner scars ; if too little is 
taken, it gets cold. When, therefore, for any reason the daily 
quantity of pyrites has to be cut down, it is necessary to put 
out*a corresponding number of kilns and to work the remainder 
fully. Only in the case of brief temporary interruptions is it 
advisable to charge rather less than usual for a few days. 

Employment of Brimstone together with Pyrites. — Westergren^ 
prepares SOg for the manufacture of sulphite pulp by roasting 
pyrites with an excess of air, and passing the gases produced 
through flues in which brimstone is burned, if necessary with 
admission of more air. 

3. Burning Pyrites-smalls. 

We have seen above (p. 347) that the fine powder which 
passes, say, through a J-in. or at most a J-in. riddle must be 
kept out of the ore going into the ordinary pyrites-kilns. The 

1 Cf. pp. 337 and 340. 

2 Swed. P. 31999 ; Chem, Zeit. 1912, p. 170. 
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“ smalls,” “ fines/’ or “ dust ” produced in this way, whether it 
be on breaking the ore at the works or at the mine, must be 
dealt with separately. 

This can be done in very different ways, according to 
circumstances. Where pyrites-smalls are not bought as such, 
the question is only about the dust arriving along with the 
bulk of the ore, and also that made in breaking. Much more 
dust is produced when breaking by machine than by hand 
— viz. 10 to 15 percent in the case of middling hard ores, 
and even more in that of soft ores. Formerly, before rational 
and really satisfactory contrivances for the burning of smalls 
were known, some large factories, which had already mounted 
stone-breaking machines, went back to hand-breaking, in spite 
of its costing many times as much, merely in order to avoid 
the excess of dust. This was especially the case in factories 
using soft ores, such as the Tharsis ore ; with Norwegian ores 
the advantage was always on the side of the mechanical 
breaking, because these are much harder and make less dust. 
If the quantity of dust going through the smaller riddle does 
not exceed i ^ cwt. to the ton, it can be got rid of, without any 
special contrivance, in the following way : — The dust is sifted 
off as usual, and a certain quantity of it is laid down for each 
burner alongside the pieces. If, for instance, the whole charge 
is 7 cwt, cwt of pieces are used and ^ cwt of dust (if more 
dust than this is used, the burner easily gets out of order). 
First the coarse ore is charged as usual ; and then the man 
throws the dust with his , shovel along the sides and the back 
of the burner, leaving the whole central part free. Anyhow, 
the ore ought to be levelled after throwing in the charge, in 
such a way as to make it lie higher along the sides and back 
than in the centre of the burner. The reason is this : the air 
entering from below meets with much less resistance at the 
comparatively smooth walls than in the centre of the layer of 
ore, and it will preferably rise along the former ; the centre 
thus will get less air than the parts next to the walls. If, 
however, the ore is lying near the walls at a higher level, and 
especially if the passage of air is obstructed by the dust lying 
at those places, the draught will be more nearly equalised, and 
the burning will take place evenly all over the area of the 
burner. Of course, it will not do to proceed too far in this 
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way ; nor can it be expected that the result is as good as 
when lumps and smalls are each treated in the best way suited 
for them. 

Dust made into Balls, 

The arrangement just described does not answer if more 
than I J cwt of smalls to the ton of pyrites has to be dealt with; 
and special arrangements must then be resorted to. Probably 
the oldest method, now almost obsolete, is that of mixing the 
small ore with sufficient clay to make it plastic, forming into 
balls, and drying on a steam boiler or pyrites-burner. Rarely 
less than lo per cent of clay will be required for this, often 
more, up to 25 per cent The balls are then charged together ^ 

with lumps into the ordinary burners, but never too many at | 

a time (at most one-sixth part of the whole charge), because 1 

they fall to powder in the burner after a time, and if used in a | 

greater proportion would stop the draught • * 

Robeson (B.P. 1639 of 1908; Ger.P.2381 19; Fr.P.386695) 
makes briquettes from pyrites-smalls by means of spent sulphite 
liquor from the manufacture of paper pulp as binding agent 
The liquor is first neutralised by caustic soda or lime, and 
concentrated in vacuo to 30° B. The briquettes obtained are 
hard and not hygroscopic, and the organic matter, introduced 
with the sulphite, aids in the combustion [but emits injurious 
carbon dioxide]. 

Utley Wedge (Amer. Ps. 804690, 804691, 804785, all of 
November 1905 ; Ger. P. 181516) employs, as binding agent for 1 

pyrites-smalls, ferrous sulphate, by itself or mixed with sodium 
sulphate and nitrate, and subjects the mixture to heat, in- 
sufficient to expel the S from the pyrites, but sufficient to bind 
the mass. 

Ricketts and King (Amer. P* 894799) mix the pyrites fines 
with a fusible sulphide or other sulphur compound, and subject 
the mixture, under reducing conditions, to sufficient heat to 
liquefy the sulphur compounds. The now coherent mass is 
compressed into any desired shape. 

A. G. Anderson (Fr. P. 458442 ; Belg. P. 256447) moulds 
small ores ground down to i mm. in the moist state in revolv- 
ing cylinders into porous balls, passing hot gases through the 
mass. 
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Grondal (Ger. P. 277895) employs a tunnel-shaped furnace 
with flues in the walls, arranged lengthway, connected with a 
supply of air at the discharging end of the furnace, and pos- 
sessing in several places inside the furnace openings provided 
with regulators; if necessary, also with flues near the outlet, 
connected with a gas-generator and with a chimney. Porous 
ore-balls are easily permeable for gas. There is no formation 
of dust, which is a great advantage over the ordinary burners 
for smalls, and even over lump-burners, and allows of dispensing 
with dust-chambers. The burnt ore is obtained in a very 
easily managed form, and can be immediately utilised for the 
production of iron. If necessary, it can be further treated in 
an ordinary burner for smalls. 

Buddaeus (U.S. P. 1079897) burns small ore containing 
less than 30 per cent, sulphur, without any supply of heat from 
without, in kilns provided with a porous bottom through which 
air is blown in. 

G. H. Benjamin (Ger. P, 274663) provides the shelf-burners 
with electrodes, in order to produce a higher temperature. 

Bracklesberg ^ described the preparation of “ agglomerated 
balls of pyrites or blende smalls. 

Burning Pyrites-smalls without making them into Balls. 

The making up of pyrites into balls with clay is attended 
by so many drawbacks that something else was soon looked 
for. This was found indispensable where nothing but pyrites- 
smalls could be obtained, or where these could be procured so 
cheaply that acid-makers wished to dispense entirely or partially 
with using lump ore. At the pyrites-mines there were formerly 
enormous heaps of smalls, which were not saleable at all and 
would sometimes have been given away for nothing, just to 
make room. In other places pyrites only occurs in a loose, 
roughly crystalline shape ; and, again, in others it is obtained 
by wet preparation altogether in the state of smalls. Thus 
there was great encouragement for constructing apparatus for 
burning small pyrites in large quantities. 

The contrivances for burning pyrites-smalls may be divided 
into three classes, namely, those working by external heat, those 

1 Z, angew. Chem.^ 1916, i, 281 et seq. 
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utilising the heat of ordinary burners for pyrites in lumps, and 
those arranged for burning the smalls by themselves without 
any extraneous apparatus. 

(a) Burning Pyrites-smalls in Coal-fire Furnaces, 

Apart from the use of “ balls,” the oldest plan of dealing 
with pyrites-smalls is that of spreading them on the bed of a 
furnace, heated by flues underneath, the fireplace being arranged 
at one end and the pyrites-dust being introduced at the other, 
and being gradually moved forward towards the fire end, as 
room is made for it by drawing out the burnt ore. Since the 
ore is thus turned over many times on its way from one end 
of the furnace to the other, the sulphur was supposed to be 
thoroughly burnt. The burning is, however, imperfect, even if 
the furnaces are made lOO ft. long. Moreover, the cost of 
fuel is very heavy (at least lO cwt. of coal is consumed for a 
ton of pyrites, usually much more), so is the cost of labour ; 
the continuous opening of the working-doors causes very much 
false air to get into the chambers, even fire-gases sometimes 
leak through the furnace-bottom, and therefore the consumption 
of nitre and the yield of acid are very bad. We shall, con- 
sequently, not go into any details respecting these ‘'muffle- 
furnaces,” but refer to the first edition of Lunge’s Sulphuric 
Acid, where, on pp. i86 to 190, the Belgian furnaces, and 
those of Spence, of Godin, of Imeary and Richardson, are 
described and partly illustrated by diagrams. Since it has 
been recognised that no extraneous heat is necessary for burn- 
ing pyrites-smalls, such furnaces must be looked upon as 
altogether irrational, and they are practically obsolete now. 
This, of course, has nothing to do with the fact that similar 
furnaces are in use for roasting galena and other ores which 
require external heat for the purpose. 

(If) Burning Pyrites-dust by the Heat of Burners for Lumps, 

This was considered a great improvement upon the older 
methods, but it must also be pronounced obsolete now, at all 
events in the case of ordinary pyrites. We shall therefore 
treat these processes very briefly, referring for details to the 
first edition of Lunge. 
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The first furnace for burning pyrites-smalls by means of the 
heat from lump-burners seems to have been that patented in 
France by Usiglio and Dony, in 1852, which, however, did 
very imperfect work. Much more important is the furnace 
constructed by Olivier and Ferret, which was introduced into 
the majority of French works and was in use there for many 
years, until replaced by the Maldtra burner {vide p. 359). 
Olivier and Ferret placed above an ordinary lump-burner a 
number of shelves made of fireclay, and charged with a thin 
layer (not above f in.) of pyrites-dust (for exact description 
and diagrams, vide first edition, pp. 193-196). In this way it 
is possible to burn about i cwt of dust to each 2 cwt. of 
lumps, the sulphur in the cinders being reduced down to 4 or 5 
per cent. The whole furnace was originally about 20 ft. high, 
which necessitated a second working-stage above the ground. 
There is, of course, a good deal of labour connected with this 
system. Later on it was made lower, and so arranged that all 
the doors were on one side, so that a number of furnaces coujd 
be grouped into a set. 

In a simpler form, namely, that of a single cast-iron plate 
above ordinary lump-burners, this system was introduced -into 
some Tyneside works, first by MacCulloch, but was soon 
abandoned again.^ 

Another way of carrying out the same principle was the 
furnace of Hasenclever and Helbig.^ Here, at the end of a set 
of lump-burners, a tower-like apparatus was arranged with eight 
inclined shelves of fireclay, over which the dust was gradually 
to slide down and to be burnt on its way. Thus from 10 to 16 
cwt. of smalls were to be burnt for each 48 cwt. of lumps ; but 
the principle of automatic sliding-down did not answer ; the 
motion of the dust had to be aided by hand-work, with much 
introduction of false air. 

{c) Burning Pyrites-smalls without External Heat, 

We must, in the first place, mention a plan which does 
without any special dust-burners, and only represents an im- 
provement in making “ balls.” It is based upon the fact that 
pyrites, if it is in the form of very fine powder mixed with 

^ Cf, Lungers first edition, pp. 191-193. 

2 Ibid^ pp. 196-201. 
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The two great drawbacks of the Gerstenhofer burner are : 
the very large amount of flue-dust produced in it, and the very 
incomplete desulphurisation of the ore (8 or lo per cent. S in 
the cinders). Principally for these reasons this ingenious 
furnace has been abandoned again nearly everywhere, and is 
now only used for roasting “ coarse metal ” in a few copper- 
works. At the Freiberg works, where it was used for a variety 
of mixed ores (25 to 36 per cent. S), it has been replaced by 
the Rhenania furnace, to be described below. 

According to -Scheurer-Kestner,’ Perret later on constructed 
a furnace resembling Gcrstenhofer’s. As nothing more has 
been heard of it, its success cannot have been so great as 
anticipated. 

The object but imperfectly attained by GerstenhofeFs inven- 
tion has been realised by a very simple plan — so simple, indeed, 
that it was" not thought worth patenting at the time, although it 
has subsequently proved to be of immense importance. Maldtra, 
owner of the works of Petit Quevilly, near Rouen, after having 
for some time burnt his smalls by means of an Olivier-Perret 
furnace, conceived the idea of separating the upper part of this 
furnace from the lower, and working the dust by its own heat 
of combustion without any aid from a lump-burner. This idea, 
which was worked out about 1867 with the aid of Tin el, proved 
entirely successful ; but in spite of this, and also of the “ shelf- 
burner'^ being the simplest and cheapest of all dust-burners, it 
became comparatively slowly known; but after 1873, when it 
became better known through the Vienna Exhibition, it spread 
on the Continent with extraordinary rapidity, whilst for a 
long time it attracted little attention in England. The first 
burner out of France seems to have been erected at the works 
of Schnorf Brothers, at Uetikon, near Zurich, in 1870; in 
Germany, the first was erected at Kunheim's works in Berlin. 
Even if, as it would seem, some form of these simple shelf- 
burners had been previously in use here and there, their 
successful application for burning pyrites-smalls seems first to 
have been effected by Mal^tra's works. 

Fig. 37 gives a longitudinal, Fig. 38 a cross section, the 
latter through two furnaces. Usually a whole set is built in a 
row. In order to start it, a coal-grate, and fire-door, are 
1 Bull Soc, CMm.y 45, 228. 




lead pans, r, r, are placed, in which chamber-acid can Tlmt 
concentrated from 112° to 144° Tw. The acid of one ps*** 
communicates with that of another (as usual) by siphons or faiv 
simple overflows. The shelves are 8 ft long and 5 ft. wide? • 
they are not equidistant, as can be seen in the drawing ; tt» J 
upper shelves, where more gas is evolved, are wider apart ttia*, 
the lower ones, where the radiant heat of the shelves is all tHe 
more useful. The best distance for the upper shelves is 4 J 
In order to bum a larger quantity of pyrites, it is not possil>l«.' 
to leave the ore lying quietly, as in Olivier-Perret’s burnctr j 
1 This arrangement is now hardly ever iised. W. W* 


provided, which are walled up when the burner has got * 

the necessary heat.^ During this time the top working''<J^^^ ** 
remains open. The air enters through /, and is regulated 
will. The gas travels over all the shelves in series, as indica.tc*ci 
by the arrows, escapes through m into the dust-chamber, fty S 

through 0 into the acid-chamber or into another dust-charn.1^^-^ 
The chamber n is covered by a metal plate, /, upon 


Fia-Jir. 
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since here the external heating by the lump ore is missing, 
the combustion would be too incomplete, and the heat would 
soon get so low that the burning would cease. The mass 
must therefore be turned over, which is done in the following 
way : — Every four hours the contents of the lowest shelf, g, are 
drawn through the door k on to the arch t (which is level at 
the top, but slopes behind), after the burnt ore lying on the 



Fig. 88. 


arch has first been pushed through the door k to the opening 
into the pit u. Then through the door i the contents of / are 
pushed down to the plate and there levelled again. Thus the 
higher shelves are successively treated, till the highest one, r, is 
emptied and can be charged with fresh ore. The contents of 
the pit u are removed once a day by the door v. The move- 
ment of the ore by removal from one shelf to another causes 
its thorough combustion, and thus also raises the heat. Four 
furnaces of the above dimensions burn daily 3 tons of pyrites. 
From 6| to 7 lb. of ore are calculated for each superficial foot 
of shelving per twenty-four hours. 
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I margins on equally planed ledges cast on the front plates, so 

that luting or plastering is not necessary. There are no special 
openings for the air, as, in spite of the planed surfaces, sufficient 
air enters to support the combustion. The regulation of the 
draught is here effected entirely by the chimney or fan damper. 

In this burner dust and peas are burnt together^ and the^ 
i sulphur is burnt down to i per cent. ; thus the grinding of 

the smalls, which is still practised at some works, is done 
j away with. 

j Most manufacturers now consider that burners worked from 

I both sides allow too much false air to enter, and therefore prefer 

I arranging two rows back to back. 

i Lunge describes and illustrates the burner of H. H. 

Niedenfiihr, which overcomes this objection, but we only here 
give an illustration of a cross section of this (Fig. 41). 

One of the principal advantages of the shelf-burners is that 
] the ore is burnt out to a much larger extent, not merely than 

with any of the older forms of dust-burners, but even with the 
j best lump-burners. Even without grinding the smalls it is 

quite easy to keep the sulphur in the cinders down to i • 5 per 
cent. At many works, eg. at Uetikon, the average amount of 
, sulphur in the cinders never exceeds i per cent, and frequently 

it is below. At MaUtra^s own works they get down to 0*6 or 
0-8 per cent, but this can be done only by crushing the smalls 
down to an almost uniform fine powder. The amount passed 
through the burner also influences this. Sorel states that a set 
of burners, charged with about 7 lb. per sq. ft. of ore every 
I twenty-four hours, was regularly burnt down to 0-75 per cent 

i Such results can, of course, be obtained only with pure ores 

I free from zinc, lead, etc. Hence the cinders from shelf-burners 

; are readily bought by ironworks, both for blast-furnaces and for 

other purposes. 

I The Maldtra burner is particularly adapted to rich ores. 

With a 50 per cent ore good results are obtained, if from S*8 
< to 6-6 lb. per sq. ft per twenty- four hours is burned. The lowest 

f limit is 5*0 lb., and this should be only exceptional, because 

I otherwise the burners cool down. The shelf-burner is not 

( well adapted for poor ores^ — that is, below 38 per cent sulphur. 

In a six-shelf burner there ought to be scarcely any pux-ple 
^ Fourth edition, p. 469. 

i ■ . , : 
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diflerent shelve* 
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U ihrrr in iiw much tlMuglit, llte hmer nhclve* ct»«l down 
awl th«? u}»|wr »»ne«» gel h»»tter. I’hii may caiiiie ihe {ircieciiM tt) 
aj»ji*?4r ai •»« vrfy well ; but it turn’s r»ut laid. If, 

ftn the contrary, there b !■(»«» little air, the bottom shelf Irccoiues 
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drrh, or even mininf* a liulc ilead ore with the charge, ‘I'he 
admi'sion of air lo the intermediate shelves serves also for 
brinijiug forsvard any btirnefs which have grit la?hind, and lo 
burn any siil{4iur subliming from the hrst shelf, In case the 
burnrr* are imt hot, or from darnff pyrites giving oflT sulphiircftted 
hydrogen; hut this eaiiedknt, useful as it is whert projicrly 
handled, must lie cmjiloyed with caution lest the bottom 
<ihttWr.s gel tm cold from want of air. 

In the normal style of working, alt the air r^ulred for 
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converting the sulphur into sulphuric acid enters at the bottom 
shelf, and this large quantity of cold air may lower the tempera- 
ture of the nearly burnt-out mass to such an extent that no 
more ferric sulphate is decomposed. It was at first attempted 
at Maldtra’s works to avoid this by leading the burner-gas 
downwards underneath the bottom shelf, thus heating the latter 
and employing the ground-space as a dust-chamber ; but this 
plan did not answer and was soon given up again. It has 
even been tried to utilise the heat of the burner-gases for a 
previous heating of the air serving for the burning process. 
But evidently this must most seriously interfere with the 
draught, and will hardly answer in the long run. The same 
advantage would be secured more easily by admitting at the 
bottom only the quantity of air absolutely necessary for 
completing the roasting of the ore, and allowing the remaining 
air to enter by a regulating-slide in the top working-door. In 
this case the bottom shelf will be visibly red-hot in the dark. 
This plan can be carried out where the draught is very good — 
for instance, by making the gas rise to a considerable height 
before entering the chambers, and never leading it downwards 
in any part of its course. Where a fan is used, there is no 
difficulty in regulating the admission of air as required. 

The management of shelf-burners is really easier than that 
of lump-burners, but it involves a little more labour. The 
working-doors must never be left open any longer than is 
absolutely necessary for the work ; in this cas^ both the yield 
of acid and the consumption of nitre are just as favourable 
when working dust on a shelf-burner as with the best lump- 
burners. 

In order to start a new burner (which, of course, must have 
been thoroughly dried in the ordinary manner), the com- 
munication with the chambers is stopped and a fire is lighted 
on the shelves, beginning with the bottom. Sometimes the 
necessary draught is obtained by means of a temporary chimney. 
After three or four days, when the burner is moderately red- 
hot (it is unnecessary and even injurious to get it up to a bright 
red heat), the remainder of the fuel is cleared away, pyrites is 
charged on the three top shelves, and communication made 
with the chambers, whereupon the regular service is started ^s 
previously described. 
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(d) Combination of Lump-burners and Dust-burners for the 
same Set of Chambers, — Such a combination is generally- 
avoided, as the conditions of draught are very different in 
each case. The writer, however, found little difficulty in such 
instances if frequent tests were made of the burner-gas leaving 
the respective burners. 

(f) Mechanical Furnaces, — The necessity of frequently 
opening the doors in Maldtra’s and all similar furnaces is 
certainly a drawback ; it necessitates much labour, and cannot 
but introduce some false air. These drawbacks have been 
overcome in a most ingenious way in the mechanical pyrites- 
dust burners now on the market. 

M^Dougall Furnace, — A full description is given of the 
original type of M^Dougall burner in Lunge’s fourth edition, 
pp. 474-478. The burner then consisted of cast-iron rings 
6 ft. in diameter, bolted together, and forming seven hearths, 
the top one being used for drying purposes. Air was supplied 
by an air-pump to facilitate combustion, but this method is 
now dispensed with. The capacity of such a furnace was 
3 J tons of ore per twenty-four hours ; one with eight closed 
shelves, 5 tons per twenty-four hours. Mention was made of 
the great amount of dust given off in the early type of burner, 
amounting to 16 per cent, whereas in the later type it is 
approximately 4 per cent, depending upon the degree of 
fineness to which the ore is crushed before roasting. 

The shell of the, burner is now made of steel plates riveted 
together without any rings or flanges. The driving machinery 
for revolving the centre shelf and arms may be applied from 
either the top or bottom, as desired. Fig. 42 illustrates the 
Z-122 size, and is 18 ft outside diameter, has six hearths, and 
is water-cooled. 

With regard to the capacity of the improved burner, this 
has been increased considerably, and burners up to 25 ft have 
been made, consisting of six or seven hearths and" one drying- 
floor. 

The centre shaft and arms are cooled by water carried 
in pipes inside the centre shaft and arms, or are air-cooled 
by means of air forced in by a fan. The amount of water 
required for cooling the shaft and arms of the 1 8 - ft 
furnace would be approximately 20 to 25 gall, per minute, 
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with the feed water entering at 21°, discharging at 54° to 
66°. The horse - power required for driving a M‘Dougall 
furnace is comparatively small. For instance, a furnace 1 8 ft. 
diameter having six hearths only requires 2 to 3 h.p. 
However, a 5 -h.p. motor or engine is generally provided 
in case any foreign substance happens to get in the furnace 
by accident. 

There are several methods used for feeding the ore into the 
furnace : the plunger feeder, cam feeder, and scraper feeder, 
also chute and gate feed. The plunger feeder is the type most 
commonly used. 

Rameii Furnace . — A large number of different types of 
mechanical roasting-furnaces have been constructed and put 
on the market, but the principal, which is characterised by 
the so-called M^Dougall type, has for several reasons proved 
itself to give good results economically as well as technically. 
Several furnaces of this type have appeared under the names 
of the respective inventors. A new furnace of this class has 
recently been designed by Arthur Ramdn, and is worthy of 
notice. 

At some industrial plants the prevailing opinion seems to 
be that there is some advantage in having a battery of a large 
number of furnaces of low capacity rather than a small number 
of large furnaces. The reason for this is, that these small 
furnaces are easily manipulated, and if one or two only of 
them for some reason should get out of order or break down, 
the plant would be guarded against a total shut-down, as there 
still would be a number of furnaces operating. One great dis- 
advantage with the small-size furnaces is, however, that they 
quickly lose their heat and cool down in case of a stoppage. 
One will readily realise that a plant using large furnaces, 
specially designed to meet the exigencies that tend to cause 
a shut-down, but which, if requiring repairs, can quickly be 
put in order again, must be of a great advantage as against 
the small-unit plant. Such large furnaces can be stopped for 
several hours without losing much of their heat, and the cost 
of operation, also the cost of repairs per ton of ore roasted, 
becomes lower than with the small units. The first cost per 
unit of roasting area is also lower with the large-capacity units. 
Besides, they produce a more evenly roasted calcine and a 
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to lose it* hc.it. Ill Hainan furn.«‘cii b.’tviiifr walcr-coolcrJ arm*, 
the water Cf»nnr« lion* t ,tn lie mulonc from tin? otilshk of the 
furnace, thu* avoiding the necessity of a fn.'iii entering the 
central shaft. The watef-jii|ic having liCRn thus rliscoiinrclctl, 
the arm is pulled out and a new one pul in in a short time, 
hatch arm ha* Its own water connections. The construction 
of the arm Is such, that it also acts as a holder for the rakes, 
an arfaugemcnl which is well known. 

.S|icci.sl attention ha* teen given to the sficed of the centra! 
shaft and to the stirring of tlic ore, in order to secure a satis* 
factory roasting. In cases where the conditions of the roasting 
piuccss are such that air-cooicd arm* arc preferred, this ty|»e 
i* supjilied, and these arms can be exchanged in the same 
m.innrr a* the water -emilrd ones. 

The urr is fed to the furnace in conjunction with the 
running of the centra! shaft, and can lie adjusted accorfling to 
the tofUMge that i* !«< lie roasted. The top arch acts also as 
a tltynf, so that the ore i* dry a* it enter* the furnace. This 
feeding arrangement is very simple, and ret|uirefi litllc attention 
alter having once lieen adjustcal. 

The Kam<n furnace has a drive of similar construction to 
the ffamln.Weskow chloridising furtMces, Isome of these have 
lieen in continuous ofieratioit for more than eight years withmit 
ref|ulrlfig any retiairs. Ail the principal {tearing* are of the 
b.slMieariiif» lyite, ami, «.» mentioned altove, the power consump* 
tion t» low, and so is the consumptiwi of lutNricatlng oils. 
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The arches are also constructed as in the Ramen-Beskow 
furnaces. 

In order to facilitate erection a new method is adopted. Up 
to recently, it has been the custom to erect mechanical furnaces 
by first putting up the iron parts. On account of this the 
erection was often delayed, because the iron parts required 
longer time for delivery than the bricks. In erecting the 
Ramdn furnace, the following is the procedure : — 

Having finished the foundation, the outside shell, which is 
made of reinforced concrete, is built next. Then follows the 
brickwork, including the arches. Having completed this, the 
iron parts are placed in position, and the furnace finished. By 
this method of construction considerable time is saved. 

Furnaces erected according to this method, and after being 
in use for a number of years, have been proved to work quite 
successfully. 

Ramdn (B. P. 118812) claims the method of -fixing the 
arms in the water-cooled type, there being an arrangement in 
the shaft of a movable and detachable water-supply pipe for 
each stirring arm, the pipe at its outlet being removable, or 
permanently connected to a hollow valve body which corresponds 
to a valve seat, surrounding the water-inlet of the circulating 
channel of the arm, and adapted to be tightly pressed against 
the seat either by moving the pipe itself, or independently 
thereof, by a member manipulated from outside the furnace. 

B. P. 1 22 14 of 1 91 1 describes the method of fixing the 
uncooled arms to the central shaft of either the chloridising or 
pyrites roasting furnaces. 

B. P. 23641 of 1909 describes the automatic feeding 
arrangement, which is well known to users of the Ram^n-Beskow 
chloridising furnaces, and therefore need not be described here. 

The feeding device in the Ram6n pyrites furnace is a modified 
application of the Ram6n-Beskow feeding arrangement. 

K. Walter has constructed a special burner for peasl^ that 
is, small pieces of ore between the size of a hazel-nut and such as 
pass through a sieve with eight holes to the linear inch. This 
apparatus is described and figured in Lunge's first edition, 
pp. 225-229. 

Walter’s burners require a strong draught, and must be 
worked for a separate set of chambers ; with insufficient draught 
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very large scars are at once formed. As they are only adapted 
for a special size of ore, they have not met with any extended 
application. 

An important modification is the burner constructed by 
Herman Frasch, which avoids most of the difficulties of the 
above system by the introduction of water-cooling. The Frasch 
burner has been described in Z, angezv. Chem.^ 1894, p. 15, and 
in Lunge's fourth edition, p. 480. 

Lunge mentions {ibid^ that he was convinced by per- 
sonal observation of the excellent working of this apparatus, 
especially also of the fact that the protective water circulation 
between the hollow shaft and the hollow side-arms is quite 
sufficiently effected by the steam formed in the latter. 

According to a report received from Mr Frasch, his furnaces, 
which are now regularly made 16 ft. wide, have done perfect 
work ever since ; many of them are in operation at different 
works of the Standard Oil Co. for the purpose of roasting 
metallic sulphides. The heat produced in the interior of the 
shaft and arms is utilised by attaching a steam-drum to the 
highest portion of the water circulation, and the steam is used 
under 2 atmospheres' pressure for distilling benzine out of light 
petroleum oils. 

Ridge Furnace. — Fig. 43 shows a longitudinal section, and 
Fig. 44 a horizontal section on line B B of Fig. 43, of this 
furnace. 

The ore is fed continuously on to the top roasting-hearth 
near to and behind the shaft, where the gas is practically 
stationary, and is stirred in a gradually increasing spiral until 
it reaches the periphery of the rabbled zone, and then passes 
into the zone rabbled by the second shaft. Here it is stirred 
in the gradually decreasing spiral towards the centre, and 
passes on to the second hearth. The same travel of ore takes 
place on this, and also on the third, fourth, and fifth hearths. 
From the latter is a discharge through a special arrangement 
which prevents any inrush of cold air into a trunk or conveyor. 
The rabbles which come into direct contact with the ore are 
the only wearing parts. These have renewable feet, which are 
easily and quickly replaced. The shafts and arms are strongly 
made, and experience shows that they last many years without 
renewal. The height between each hearth and the underside 
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of the arch above is small, and the gas space appreciably less 
than in other types of furnaces. Owing to a special design, 
the underside of the arch is made nearly horizontal, so that 
the air and gas are forced down into close contact with the 
ore. In consequence of the straight-line travel of the gases 
in the furnace, and the position where the ore drops from one 
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Fig. 43. 


hearth to the next, the gas leaves the furnace remarkably free 
from dust Careful determinations of the dust loss, extending 
over several months, were made on a furnace treating very 
finely crushed ore, which would all pass a screen with 40 
mesh to the linear inch, and included a considerable propor- 
tion finer than I20 mesh; the result showed that only about 
i per cent of the material was carried forward with the gas. 

The centre hearths of the furnace are cooled by means 
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of small passages, and the air (which is pre-heated in these 
passages) passes continuously to the bottom hearth of the 
furnace, where hot air is required to oxidise the last trace 
of sulphur. By this means the sulphur can be more completely 
removed than is possible in the older types of the furnaces, and 
low-grade ores can be treated without extraneous heating. 
Ordinary firebrick, and for the arches wedge bricks, are used, 
so that only a limited quantity of special bricks is necessary. 
The thick walls provided avoid loss of heat. Dust loss is 
prevented because the ore is fed into the furnace, where there 
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is practically no travel of gas, whilst the dust from the partially 
burnt ore settles very completely on the ore in the upper 
hearths in consequence of the straight-line travel. To allow 
for expansion of the brickwork, each shaft can be raised or 
lowered independently. 

The gas is remarkably rich, 1 1 per cent. SO2 being easily 
maintained in regular working, and, if desired, it can be in- 
creased to 12 per cent. SO2 by regulation of the draught 
If the gas is used for making acid by the contact process, air 
is admitted behind the furnace so as to reduce the SO2 content 
to the desired amount The capacity of the furnace is 1 5 tons 
of ordinary pyrites fines in twenty-four hours for the large 
standard size, decreasing to 6 tons for tlys smallest 
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The furnace is very flexible in use, and the capacity rises 
noticeably when finer crushed ore is fed. When an ore requiring 
a longer or shorter time in the furnace is to be treated, adjust- 
ment is quickly and easily made by a few of the rabbles on 
each or some of the arms with other rabbles having a slightly 
different angle. By this means an existing furnace can be 
immediately adapted to varying conditions, and the best results 
obtained in spite of large variations in the ore. 

Harris Furnace . — John B. Harris (B. Ps. 23331 of 1910, 
28078 of 1911, 21897 of 1913; Ger. Ps. 247695 and 
259208 ; Fr. P. 432 1 21) describes a mechanical burner, 
divided into vertical compartments, with arrangements at the 
flues and slides permitting repairs. The lower coils are placed 
in a cooling-channel. Above the arched bottom of the lowest 
roasting-bed there is a partition with zigzag channels for 
introducing external heat for the purpose of completing the 
roasting. The ore is supplied in successive portions ; every 
charge is removed from the neighbourhood of the entrance- 
plane previous to the arrival of the next charge, and the ore is 
moved over the furnace-bed in such a way that every charge is 
kept separated from those preceding and following it, up to the 
time that it has approximately attained the proper temperature. 
According to Chem. Trade 1914, p. 182, several Harris 
burners have been erected in England and on the Continent. 
Each compartment is said to roast off 7 tons pyrites-smalls 
in twenty-four hours ; the cinders are automatically removed, 
with a minimum of manual labour. The cast-iron vertical 
shafts and the blades are cooled by water. Separate channels 
are provided for the ascending roasting-gases, and for the ore 
dust, descending from bed to bed, which reduces the forma- 
tion of dust to such an extent that no cooling-chamber is 
required, and the gas can be passed from the gas-flue straight 
into the Glover tower. For each compartment one horse- 
power is required to do the work. The Harris Furnace 
Company contend that their furnace is cheaper than all 
other mechanical burners, and equally well adapted for rich 
and small ores ; for the roasting of zinc-blende and other 
sulphides it may be provided with an auxiliary heating 
arrangement 

The same inventor (Ger. P. 273045) describes an agitating- 
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shaft for mechanical ore-burners, provided with water- and air- 
cooling, with water-cooled, rake-shaped stirring-blades for the 
higher outside compartments, and air-cooled blades for the 
central, lower compartments, which travel mostly within the 
roasting material ; this admits of greatly reducing the height 
of these central compartments and of working economically. 

The H err eshoff Furnace , — The Herreshoff furnace is sold 
by the General Chemical Company of New York, the Pacific 
Foundry Company of San Francisco, and is covered by many 
American and other patents. 

The former shape of this furnace and its working are 
described in Lunge (fourth edition). Part I, pp. 482-488, figures 
117-118. In the place of this we shall now describe and 
illustrate the latest type of this furnace showing air not only 
used, as heretofore, as a cooling medium for the shaft and arms, 
but also utilising the same air for temperature control through 
the medium of the so-called temperature flues, incorporated in 
the brick lining of the shell, which supplements combustion in 
the various hearths and measurably increases the capacity of 
the furnace. 

There were in 1921 over 2200 of various sizes of the 
Herreshoff furnace in practical and economical operation in 
the following fields : — 

1. Roasting pyrites for manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

2. Roasting pyrites for manufacture of sulphite pulp. 

3. Roasting pyrrhotite. 

4. Roasting of mixed sulphides for magnetic separation. 

5. Preliminary roasting of simple or complex sulphides for 

metallurgical work. 

6. Calcining of materials where specific temperatures must 

be maintained for a given period of time. 

7. Drying. 

The new Herreshoff furnace (also covered by a number of 
American and other patents) is the direct result of an extended 
and intensive study in roasting the fines of ore. The irregulari- 
ties in operation of many fines " burners have sprung to a con- 
siderable extent from two causes. First, slagging and sintering 
of the roasting ore, which caught the arms and rabbles, some- 
times breaking them ; and second, excessive dust production, 
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which necessitated cleaning of flues and consequent interrup- 
tions, The latter will be dealt with in a later part of this 
chapter, where the flue-dust is specially treated. 

It was soon discovered that slagging and sintering was 
in reality a fusion of the FeS resulting from the oxidation of 
half of the sulphur in FeS2, that the fusion did not occur until 
after that sulphur was driven off, and that it did not occur when 
there was a quantity of Fe203 present. 

The problem immediately resolved itself into a regulation of 
the temperature of the roasting-ore between the points where 
the first atom of sulphur had been oxidised, and where sufficient 
iron existed as sesquioxide to prevent fusion. 

This is accomplished by means of the cooling, by air, of the 
central shaft and arms and by the introduction of this air into 
the temperature control flues, thereby equalising the tempera- 
tures on the various hearths, and thus controlling the temperature 
of the roasting ore between the proper limits. It was found, 
when water was used as a cooling medium, that it was neces- 
sary to run through the shaft and arms sufficient water 
to prevent the temperature from reaching the boiling-point 
(otherwise it will form incrustations in the pipes), and, more- 
over, water was found to be a cooling medium of insufficient 
elasticity. One might imagine that the slagging of ore could 
be prevented by cooling the entire furnace by means of decreas- 
ing the thickness of the brick lining of the shell, but here again 
the difficulty was encountered that with ores of lower sulphur 
contents the temperature of the furnace as a whole dropped 
below the combustion-point, and that the cinders resulting ran 
too high in sulphur. 

The inventor finally settled on air as a cooling medium, 
claiming that it is elastic and that the quantity of heat extracted 
can be regulated. He also found that the lower hearth should 
be operated at as high a temperature as possible, for the 
presence of an excess of FegOg prevents fusion, and the higher 
temperature will oxidise the remaining sulphur in the cinders 
more completely. In other words, instead of having, as 
formerly, the maximum temperature in the upper hearths of 
the furnace, through the agency of the temperature control 
flues the heat is equalised on all the hearths, which completely 
oxidises the ore and allows the furnace to be operated at 
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its highest efficiency. The life of the central shaft and arms, 
as well as of the teeth, is prolonged by internal cooling. This 
cooling is accomplished by air, which is forced into the bottom 
of the shaft, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 45, and then 
delivered through the central shaft, from which it passes in 
multiple at once into all the arms. After 
cooling the arms and shaft, the air is conveyed 
to the annular , bustle pipe surmounting the 
vertical temperature flues, through which it 
passes to the bottom 
shelf, thus fulfilling a 
twofold purpose : first, 
the equalisation of 
temperatures on the 
hearths ; secondly, ad- 
ditional oxidation for 
combustion by the ad- 
mixture of pre-heated 
air. The general prin- 
ciples of the construction 
employed to accomplish 
this appear in U.S. 

P. 1181183 (1916), 

I 181184 (1916), and 
elsewhere. 

In the manufacture 
of acid, when burning 
pyrites containing above 
24 per cent, sulphur to 
a dead roast, the roast- fig. 45. 

ing capacity may be 

estimated to be about 1 3 lb. of sulphur per sq. ft of hearth 
area in twenty-four hours. 

No accurate statement as to the capacities of furnaces in 
pounds of sulphur or tons of pyrites per twenty-four hours can 
be made without a knowledge of the chemical composition or 
physical character of the ore to be roasted. In general, |h^ 
furnaces will oxidise 0*5 to sulphur per hour per 

sq. ft. of hearth area from pyrites ore 40 par cent or 
higher in sulphur, to 2-5 or 3 per cent sulphur in tiie roasted 
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ore. It can be assumed that capacities are lowest for dead 
roasting and greatest in metallurgical work. 

The repairs on these furnaces are insignificant The design 
is such that the temperatures of the cast-iron shaft and arms are 
maintained at about 427°, at which point there is no con- 
densation of acid, and the cast-iron is at the point of maximum 
strength. 

The new Herreshoff furnace has a cylindrical steel shell 
placed vertically, lined with red- or fire-brick, and in this shell 
brick hearths are placed horizontally one above the other. 
Utilisation of the top (or roof) of the first hearth has been 
made so that it acts as a pre-heater. The ore drops from the 
hopper to the hearth and is rabbled across it, thereby freeing 
itself of a great portion of its moisture content. Passing down 
through the centre of these hearths is a double vertical hollow 
shaft. Attached to this shaft are one or two removable arms 
at each shelf, and replaceable rabbles, or teeth. On the first 
hearth they are placed at such an angle that the revolving arms 
plough and turn over the roasting ore in a regular way, making 
it travel from the centre of the hearth outward. From there it 
discharges through proper openings on to the hearth below, 
where the teeth are placed at an opposite angle to the one 
above, so as to turn and plough the ore from the outside toward 
the centre of the furnace, where it again drops to the hearth 
below, as shown in the vertical section. This operation is 
repeated until the ore finally discharges through an opening 
placed at the outer edge of the bottom hearth. The rabble 
teeth are so arranged, in regard to their pitch and progression, 
that the movable ore body maintains a regular form of furrows 
equal in depth, from the centre to the circumference on all hearths. 

The hearths are of specially moulded arch firebrick. The 
openings in the hearths for the passage of the gas and discharge 
of ore are carefully* calculated to prevent dust nuisance. 

The shaft, of close-grained special cast-iron, is made in 
sections bolted together to facilitate manufacture and erection. 
It consists of an inner chamber into which the cooling air is 
forced, and an outer chamber which carries away the air which 
has cooled the arms. The shaft is provided with sockets in 
which the arms are placed. It is mounted on a special button- 
bearing, on which it revolves. 
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The arms are made in tvi^o types — either of cast-iron, bolted 
directly to the shaft, or of removable steel pipes (this type 
may be renewed without appreciable interruption to the opera- 
tion), which fit into machined arm-sockets bolted to the shaft. 
In each case the arms contain two passages, the one for receiving 
the cool air from the inner chamber of the shaft, the other for 
expelling it to the outer shaft-chamber. 

The rabbles, of close-grained special cast-iron, are of two 
types, depending upon the kind of arm used. In either case 
they are removable. In the bolted type of arm they are 
attached by means of a button held in a groove which runs the 
entire length of the arm. These rabble sections are identical in 
pattern, automatically adjusting themselves to the proper angle 
for most effective rabbling- In the removable steel-pipe type of 
arm the rabble sections are attached to the outer pipe by bands 
which are cast as an integral part of the rabble sections. 

The shaft is driven from the bottom by means of a cast-iron 
g-ear and pinion, and makes one revolution in from 20 to 150 
seconds, depending upon the kind of roast Speed reductions 
are made by spur gear, reducing worm g:ear, or variable-speed 
pulley with belt drive. 

The Herreshoff furnace is built in diameters of 1 1 ft. 
7^ in., IS ft 9I in., 18 ft o in., 19 ft 6 in., 21 ft 6 in., with 
from 5 to g hearths as required. In addition a laboratory size 
has been developed for experimental purposes. This bas a 
diameter of 4 ft. 6 in., with 6 to 10 hearths as required. 

Ores containing more than 20 per cent sulphur can usually 
be roasted without the use of extraneous fuel. In roasting ores 
where extraneous fuel is required, such as zinc blende, ores for 
chlorination, in the decomposition of telluride, or for calcination, 
a fire-box can be added. 

Mechanically, the operation of a HerreshofiT burner is 
extremely simple, as it consists merely -of regulating the 
amount of material fed to the furnace and controlling the 
admission of pre-heated air to the bottom hearths to obtain a 
proper temperature and gas concentration. By the installation 
of the temperature-control flues the most effective distribution 
of heat is secured, and the maxinnum capacity of the furnace 
obtained. 

Thorba Fnrmace , — Another furnace is the ^ Thorba** 
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mechanical furnace, supplied by F. W. Bakema, Hilversum, 
nr. Amsterdam. The furnace is cylindrical in shape and 
built of fire-proof bricks, the interior being divided into several 
hearths by means of fire-proof shelves or beds, all the movable 
parts being constructed of iron. For each hearth there are two 
diametrically opposed hollow stirring arms, fixed on the hollow 
central shaft. 

In the top of the furnace there is a special feeding apparatus, 
through which the pyrites is fed automatically in regulated 
quantities, on to the upper bed, where they are spread out by 
the slanting teeth of the arms. By means of these teeth the 
pyrites is guided downwards in a radial direction from the 
periphery to the centre of the furnace, and vice versa from bed 
to bed, the burnt ore being removed through a closed conveyor 
at the bottom of the furnace, and the air for combustion passes 
through the furnace in an opposite direction. 

The feeding apparatus may, without stoppage, be regulated 
from o to about 40 tons. 

These furnace arms are cooled by means of water, in con- 
sequence of which they are kept cooled so effectually that they 
keep their original shape and strength and do not break. 
The teeth, which are connected to the arms in a simple way, 
are said to show hardly any signs of wear, and only in the 
very hottest beds require now and then to be replaced. 

The cooling water runs freely in and out, so that no stuffing- 
boxes are required. 

As mentioned above, the iron parts, viz. the arms and the 
shaft, are cooled by water. This water cooling is arranged 
simply and practically, in such a manner that the quantity of 
cooling water flowing to each of the arms may be separately 
regulated. Water is saved and the arms may always be kept 
under control. This arrangement also renders possible the 
cleaning of any arm by rinsing in opposite directions, should 
there be any obstruction to the passage of water. The teeth 
are connected to the arms in such a way that they may be 
very easily removed, and do not stick so fast as to cause a 
stoppage. 

The writer was informed that these furnaces had been in 
operation for several years without any stoppage occurring. 

After passing through the furnace, the cooling water serves 
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as a feed for the steam boiler. The quantity is regulated in 
such a way as to maintain the temperature of the water running 
away at from 6o° to 8o°. The arms through which it runs are 
therefore never heated above the latter temperature, and this 
is a favourable point as regards the durability of the arms. 

The generation of dust, caused by the falling of the pyrites 
from shelf to shelf, is, in these large furnaces, proportionately 
less than in smaller ones. The number of falls in this larger 
furnace is only a fraction of what it would be in a corresponding 
number of smaller ones, and consequently the dust is reduced 
in proportion. The driving mechanism is simple and the power 
consumption low, being 3 h.p. at the starting and only 
h.p. when in operation. 

In the larger types a screw-thread is introduced into the 
bottom, so that the entire mechanism (shaft and arms) can be 
lifted or lowered. This is very practical, as of course there 
comes some movement in the masonry of shelves in dimensions 
of 20 ft. in diameter. 

The upper shelf acts as a kind of kiln-dryer, which prevents 
the caking of the pyrites in the furnace. 

The Thorba furnaces are built in three sizes : — 


Capacity per 
24 hours. 


Inner 

Diameter. 


Weight of 
Iron Parts. 


8 to 1 1 tons. 


14 ft 9 in. 


17 tons. 


12 „ 15 „ 17 „ o „ 23 „ 

16 „ 20 „ 20 „ 2 „ 27 „ 


Wedge Furnace . — The Wedge furnace is built in various 
diameters, up to 25 ft., and with varying numbers of hearths — 
3, S) 7, etc. 

The central vertical shaft is 5 ft. in diameter, and is 
insulated from the heat and destructive gases of the furnace 
by special fire-tiles and insulating material, which are attached 
to and revolve with the shaft ; therefore no air or water is 
required for the cooling of the central shaft, thus eliminating 
the disturbing factor which is present where cast-iron shafts are 
used, since these must be cooled by either air or water, which 
introduces a cooling element into the heart of the furnace. 
The shaft, being 5 ft. in diameter and open top and bottom, 
forms a natural stack, and allows the arms to be locked on 
the inside of the shaft, where the arm-locking device is accessible. 
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Further, it permits of a separate pipe for air or water to each 
arm or tandem arms, or any combination desired ; or air-cooling 
part of the arms and water-cooling remainder, with control over 
the quantity of air or water circulated through each arm. Where 
air is used for cooling, butterfly valves are located in the air- 
feed pipe to each arm, permitting regulation of the quantity of 
air circulated. There are also valves so that the hot air can be 
used for feeding the furnace, or otherwise dealt with. Thus full 
control over draught conditions is possible, with a consequent 
uniform gas for the production of acid. 

When it becomes necessary to change an arm, a workman 
enters the central shaft, and the only tool required is a wrench 
to loosen one small nut, in order to release a dog, which in its 
turn releases the arm, which may then be withdrawn by work- 
men outside the furnace and a new arm inserted ; the dog is 
then thrown into position and the arm held by tightening one 
nut. On account of the insulation around the shaft it is not 
much hotter inside the shaft than immediately adjacent to the 
outer shell of the furnace, and an arm can be changed in a 
hot furnace in less than an hour’s time. In fact, one of the 
advantages of the furnace is that all ordinary repairs incident 
to the operation of a roasting-furnace can be made in the 
furnace while hot. 

Fig. 46 shows the construction of the Wedge furnace. 
In this type the material to be roasted is fed from a bin or 
hopper, to the top of the furnace at the periphery. From this 
point it is rabbled towards the centre, and enters a luted feed. 
This feed is adjustable and rejects oversize material, and works 
oh the principle of a sand lute, thus preventing the inlet of 
false air or the discharge of gases. From this point the ore is 
rabbled to the periphery, then dropped to the next hearth and 
rabbled to the centre, and so on until finally discharged through 
drop-holes arranged at the periphery of the bottom hearth. 

The furnace arches may be built of straight nine-inch brick 
and levelled with inert material, or may be built of special 
bricks, giving a level working hearth. In the larger-diaraeter 
furnaces, and especially for high- temperature roasting, a high- 
grade firebrick is used in the construction of the arches, 
reducing to a minimum the rise and fall of these caused by 
expansion and contraction. 
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There are two types of bearing used for the central shaft. 



Fig. 46. 


With the bearing shown, a wide base is formed by the master- 
gear, which is carried on supporting rollers, there being no 

r 
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weight on the centre, the pin at this point being simply a 
guide pin. Each supporting roller has a screw-jack, permitting 
its adjustment to keep the master-gear level and the shaft 
vertical. In this type no bearing is required at the top of the 
shaft. Furnaces are also built with a step button-bearing, 
also a step roller-bearing, in which construction a centre 
bearing is required at the top of the shaft, which is carried by 
beams supported on the shell of the furnace. 

Various types of arms are used, depending on whether they 
are air- or water-cooled, and whether it is desired to admit into 
the furnace a certain amount of air from the arms on various 
hearths, or have a closed circulation through the arms. These 
are cast with a diaphragm through the centre, extending close 
to the outer end of the arm, thus making positive circulation of 
the cooling medium. 

Various types of rabbles are also used, with different angles 
and length, according to circumstances ; and also various designs 
for carrying the rabbles on the arm, some being made rigid, and 
carried on the under-side of the arm, as shown. There is also 
the overhanging type of rabble, which rides on the hearth and 
will rise or fall with any obstruction. 

For zinc, two different types of furnace are in commercial 
use, one where the gases are utilised for the production of acid, 
and the other where the gases are wasted The principle 
observed is that most zinc blendes will auto-roast down to 
5 per cent, or 6 per cent, sulphur, thus making possible the 
production of acid from the gases. These furnaces aTe 25 ft. 
in diameter, and have seven roasting- hearths and a dryer or 
pre-heater hearth. Between the fifth and sixth hearths there 
is a semi-muffle, and the furnace is subdivided at this point by 
luted drop-holes, the roasting material filling the drop-hole and 
sliding from the fifth to the sixth hearth. The two lower 
hearths and the muffle may be fired, with damper-controlled 
inlets, and the two lower hearths are down-drafted, the com- 
bustion-gases being taken off at the bottom hearth. By this 
means, muffle-firing effect is secured under the fifth hearth. 
The hot combustion-gases passing under the tile hearth are 
drawn down through the arch, giving a burner effect over the 
hearth below, plus the direct-firing on the two hearths, thus 
securing a dead roast This type of furnace has been used 
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within city limits, without causing fume trouble. The per- 
centage of sulphur eliminated on the two lower hearths is 
small in proportion to the volume of combustion-gases passing 
into the stack and out into the atmosphere. Gas analyses 
made at the foot of the stack connected with furnaces of this 
type showed (SOg + SO^) o*i6 per cent. Gas analyses made 
at the top of the stack showed ( 502 + SO3) 0*13 per cent. 
Where the gases are wasted, no muffle is used between the 
fifth and sixth hearths. This furnace has well-insulated outer 
walls and central shaft, and is fired on the lower hearths. 
Oil, gas, or coal can be used as fuel. This type of furnace 
is generally used at plants where they are leaching and 
producing electrolytic zinc. 

According to Hasenclever^ there were, in Germany, Wedge 
furnaces working satisfactorily in five chemical works and 
another fifteen furnaces in course of construction. The largest 
t5^pe of them gets through about 20 tons of pyrites in twenty- 
four hours each, that is, six or seven times as much as the 
Herreshoff furnace, and their design is more compact and 
simple than that of the latter ; but there seems to be no 
particular economy in cost of construction or working expenses. 
The main feature of the Wedge furnace is that it permits of 
repairs being made without interrupting the working. 

The Wedge burners (Ger. P. 255648) can be worked from 
beginning to end of the roasting in an uninterrupted way, by 
employing a mechanical burner with several shelves ; the upper„ 
shelves perform the pre-roasting, and the lower ones finish the 
process, after mixing a reducing agent, such as coal, with the 
product. 

L. D. Anderson ^ reports that the W^edge furnaces have 
given excellent results for roasting lead matte at Midvale, 
Utah. 

Prior to development of the Wedge lead-roaster, it was 
common practice to roast lead ores and matte in hand rever- 
beratory furnaces or mechanical furnaces of the single-hearth 
type. In roasting lead matte, carrying about 25 per cent, 
sulphur, in hand reverberatories, as high as 2 5 per cent, ex- 
traneous fuel was required. In the mechanical single-hearth 

^ /. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1911, p. 1291. 

^ £n£, and Min. J.y 1914, p. 51. 
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furnaces, approximately 12 per cent, fuel was considered good 
practice. In the Wedge roaster, lead matte is roasted with- 
out the use of any extraneous fuel. In roasting this material 
and the like, there is a tendency in the early stages, where the 
temperatures are excessive, to cause fusion of the matte. This 
is overcome in the Wedge furnace by having dampered gas 
outlets to the upper hearths of the furnace. The hot gases 
from the lower hearths therefore do not pass over the upper 
ones. By opening or closing these dampers it has been 
found possible in actual commercial practice to secure a 
variation of temperature ranging from 100° to 150° F. in 
about an hour’s time. When once set for the roasting of lead 
matte, no further attention is required. 

For further details regarding the Wedge roaster, see 
Hofman’s Metallur^ of Lead, last edition. 

In these lead-roasters, provision is made for firing the 
bottom hearth, in case of cleaning the furnace and shifting 
from roasting matte to other material, where fuel might be 
required to heat up the furnace properly for further use, or 
where the material being roasted is so low in sulphur that 
auto-roasting is impossible. These combustion-inlets are 
provided with dampers or doors, so that they may be closed 
when not in use. 

Kauffmann Furnace (Ger. P. 161200 of 1903). — Kauffmann 
describes a mechanical stirrer, with a hollow shaft with a cool- 
ing agent flowing through it, provided with perforations for 
putting in the stirring-blades. These blades are of a special 
shape which allows the cooling agent to pass through them as 
well. Fig. 47 shows this arrangement in vertical, and Fig. 48 
in horizontal, section, i is the hollow shaft, which for each of 
the shelves of the furnace is provided with a rectangular channel, 

2, of such a height that the hollow stirring-blade, 3, with its 
teeth, 4, can be put through ; the width of the channel corre- 
sponds to the thickness of the blades. When in use, the arm, 

3, rests in its central part upon the bottom plane, 5, of channel, 
2, and is secured against shifting by the lugs, 6. A perforation,^ 
7, is provided in the bottom plane, 5, of the channel, and a 
perforation, 8, in the plane of the blade resting upon it, so that 
the cooling agent, introduced under pressure, also penetrates 
into the hollow blades and gets out through the openings, 9, 
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into the furnace. In this way, also, those parts of the blades 
which are at some distance from the cooling places, e,g, the 
teeth, 4, are protected against damage by heating. The cool- 
ing agent is cold air, which is blown in by a fan-blast into the 
hollow footsteps of the shaft, in such quantity that it protects 
the blades against overheating, without interfering with the 


Fig. 47. 




Fig. 48. 


roasting process. Each furnace roasts 2 \ to 3 tons of 50 per 
cent, pyrites in twenty-seven hours, down to i or 2 per cent, 
with an expenditure of .only \ h.p., and requires no manual 
labour except for carting the ore and taking away again the 
cinders. 

The otiher patents of Kauffmann are: Ger. Ps. 161624, 
163914, 165270, 186314, 186315, 205215, 227621. 

The Erzrostgesellschaft in Cologne ( Austr. P. 5 1 096) states 
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that the amount of work clone by lf'ie?^e fiiriiacc!^ can !ir Lirg 
increased by frccjyently turnini: c^ver liie ore, iimJ fgadini 
mewing it forward in a radial direclicun hor puifii 
the teeth of the Htirring-arin» ^itaiid alleriialely in njijiti* 
directions, ho that the ore, inoycd forward by ciiie half *4 
aritiy is broiiglg back through part of the way ulrrady 

Rcusch * states that in the beginnirig of 190 abail f\ 
such furnaces were working in Miirojie, America, and A 11*^1 ra 
Hartmann and lleriker'^ assert that the iislirsOis 
the Kauffmarin burners are destroyed after a short lirnr. 

Tnicliot * slates that these furnaces are an evsnilial 1 
provement over the original Katiffmafin biiriier ; lliry si 
2H per cent of space and 50 per eeiil, of jioiver* iitid ilri . 
per cent, more work. In this type the revolving axis and the 
stirringd-ilades are cooled by air blown In by a fafi 4 .iliist T* 


iron iilales, which greatly reduce the 


are 240007, 250310, 202002, 207374, 20iS04r|, 

Ke|ii>der'* makes critical remarks on the iiKiderii biiiners 
for pyrites^sinalls. He fioinlsout that many so-'Called iiiijitovr- 
rnenlH have not stcKid the trial of j-iraclica! eKf-ierieiire. lliiw, 
the shortening of the way wliidi lire ore has In travel by 
increasing the slirring^tip of the riialeriit!, whrreliy the vdority 
f)f the rousting process is increased, has the dta%vliark ifial it 
is less easy to adapt oneself to changes in the cririditions 


very large oiiroers, going inrougn 25 ions, cjiificiiiiies arc-e 
they have to l>e laid off for repairs; lie therrhur pirfcfs 
burners for 8 to 10 Ions duly, Keppcler* itiakes ftiflhci 
reriiarks on this subject 

Lilt>d f|iiotes results from actual pruclice, arroidiiig i«i 
%vhic:Ii, tiiickr European conditions, mtctiiiriicitl bin tier'# 
less ccofionnkMlIy than bund- worked biiriieri ; tiiil hr* iliinks lloil 

* Cimn, /.rii., 1^13, |i, Sfj, * if, mig4U% Hkem,, |, 

* i%riK g/r$, %him. 1904 , p- iOt|, 

* Vktm, /.fit:, 191 j, p. I 32 », i |c i» 

* //tff/, p* 31^. memh *9^^ I, p. 
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with higher wages the cost may be the same, and then 
mechanical furnaces have the advantages of requiring fewer 
men and being less dependent upon them. 

E. W. Kaufifmann ^ contradicts these conclusions, and main- 
tains that mechanical pyrites-roasting with modern furnaces, 
quite apart from the better result, is considerably cheaper than 
roasting by hand-work. At all events he claims this for his 
furnaces. 

Furnaces built by the Humboldt Engineering Works at 
Cologne are very similar, although they embody some improve- 
ment. 


Other Medianical Dust-burners, 

The O'Brien furnace, built by the American Coke and Gas 
Construction Co., very much resembles the Herreshoff furnace 
(p- 377)- l^his furnace the arms are put in and taken out 
horizontally and without raising. It is claimed that it requires 
less power than any other furnace of similar capacity, and is 
equally efficient for “fines" and for “granular ore"; the feed 
can be exactly regulated and the depth of the ore can be 
maintained differently on the different shelves, a shallow bed 
being used where the combustion is most active, and a deeper 
bed where the sulphur is partially burnt out. The central 
shaft is hollow, and no stack is required to create a draught 
through it ; it can be withdrawn and replaced. The driving- 
mechanism is placed near the circumference of the furnace, 
where it can be easily reached for oiling and repairing. 

Legge (B. P. 21160 of 1905) describes furnaces containing 
two or more superposed series of roasting-chambers, with 
horizontal or slightly inclined hearths ; rubble shafts with arms 
passing through them convey the ore through all the chambers 
of a series, and means are provided for discharging the ore. 

The Maschinenbau-Anstalt Humboldt at Kalk (B. P. 27061 
of 1906) forms each stirring-arm as a two-armed lever, and 
supports it on the shaft in such manner that it can be easily 
disengaged. 

Greenaway (Ger. P. 182409) describes a mechanical pyrites- 
burner, consisting of a long hearth, with a stirring-carriage 
over it, the hearth being formed by a porous layer of ore, 
^ Z, angew. Chem., 1905, p. 1628. 
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divided by intermediate walls into several cninpartments, ror- 
rcHponding to the varying quantities of air requirtal for the 
successive stages of the roasting process. Each ciunpartmerit 
possessc.s an opening leading to a vault in front, by which air 
is introduced and from which the pf»rf»us layer may tx; rcnewetl. 

A mechanical dust-burner, with scrapers travelling back- 
wartls and forwards, has been constructed by Hegelcr,' and is 
employed in a few factories, both for lead-chambers aiul for 
the Schroedcr-Grillo contact prtreess. Here the stirrers are 
aiway.s conveycrl to one side, are turned round there anti 
conveyed to the (tlhcr sklc again. The ore is tirujjjwd 
gradually from one shelf to the other once per hour. 

Ducco'.s furnace * (tier. P. 1 851^09) consists of a horizontal 
wrought-iron cylinder, lined with bricks, witfr screw-shaped 
grooves for turning over the material and shifting it gradujdly 
to one end of the cylinder, where it is rlischargctl. 

Warren (H. P. 17457 >905 : Amcr, P. 864B1C9 divides 

a rotary kiln into compartments by a hollow lateral partition, 
communicating with the air at rfiamctrically op|K»sitc jifiints. 
The hollow space diverges at opposite ends, where it erim- 
municates with the air. The other jmrtion of the kiln forms 
a common chamircr, the flame from which passes simultancnusly 
into the compartments of the first jrortion. 
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Spinzig and Hommel (Gen Ps. 272097 and 290835 ; F 
P. 460128 ; Austr. P. 67690) employ an arrangement f( 
moving the ore in a direction perpendicular to the motic 
of the stirrers by moving these backwards and forwards. / 
one end, arranged transversely to the longitudinal axis of tl 
furnace, rods are placed which are made to travel backwarc 
and forwards ; to them a number of stirring- blades is attache 
moving in the longitudinal direction, with V-shaped or plougl 
share- like stirrers. The patent specification describes a nun 
ber of ways of carrying out this system. These burne 
are reported to be working at the zincworks at Neus 
Hommel’s Ger. P. 292487 describes various forms of stirrini 
blades for mechanical roasters. 

The mechanical dust- burner of Bracq and Moritz 
described in detail by Barth.^ According to Chem. Zet 
1914, p. 816, forty such burners had been built during tl 
last four years. According to Chem. Zeit. Rep.^ 1914, p. 33 
this burner roasts the sulphur in pyrites from 50 per cer 
down to less than i per cent. ; each burner requires o- 1 ' 
0*25 h.p. The cinders in the bottom compartments a 
nearly cold, which in the case of cupriferous ores great 
facilitates the extraction of copper. 

Barth (Ger. P. 289259 and 291886) describes a mechanic 
dust-burner containing a number of hearths which are in tu: 
fixed and moving ; they revolve upon a common hollow ax 
consisting of two concentric tubes, one of which serves f 
introducing cold air into the single compartments, the oth 
taking away heated air. 

Wagner & Co.'s burner (Ger. P. 290534 of 1914) co 
sists of a series of superposed shelves with the usual rabbi 
attached to a vertical central shaft The ore is carried dow 
wards between successive chambers by endless screws, throuj 
channels in the walls of the furnace, and falls through funnc 
near the centre, alternately. Separate channels are provid< 
for the gases. This arrangement is said to cause the ore 
move forward in a regular manner, and prevents formation 
lumps and consequent blocking of the passages. 

J. L. Fairrie (B. P. 1444 12 of 1919) describes a pyrite 
burner having a number of chambers in a circle round 
1 Chemische Apparatur^ PP- 95 and 105. 
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468968); Renwick (Gcr. P, 2461S0); Hmig (I'.S. P. 
j 108906); Timm (Austr. P, 9226 of 1913); I’.iLvanh 
(Ger. J*M. 242888, 250774, and 255747); linu'M (Auntr. I'. j 

appl. 2496) ; ChemiHchc Industrie Akt.-(ics. and Singn'r (Ger. 

P. 262610); S. et G. Dumont ct Frcrcs (Ger. P. 2621 81); \ 

Pousse (Gcr. P. 280523); W. A. Hall (H. P. 20759 19*2 ; ‘ 

U.S. 1076763); Zet.schc (Gcr. P. 280430); .S.iccharin* ) 

fabrik A.-G, vorm. Pahlbcrg, List Co, (Ger, P. 2575371; 

Zavelberg (U.S. P. u 07006 ; Kr. P. 468685; (icr. l\ 

284607 and 292809); Sarrasin (H. I’. 26915 <*f 19* 3 1 I”'" i 

P, 451182); Akticrif'csellschaft ftir Zirikindiistric vorm. \V. ^ 

Grille and Schcfc/.ik (tier. Ps. 280427 and 280429); Sdas 

(Ger, P. 285913); LlifRcns ami I.udcwich (Gcr, P. 262128; » 

Fr. P. 449144; U.S. P. 1176070): Nichols Copjicr Company f 

(Ger. P.H. 276570, 284586, 286381, 287079, 28801 3, 289998. ; 

and appl. 15180); Nichols Copper Company and Stout 

(B. P. 9958 of 1915); HHdcbrandt (Gcr. P. 290733); ) 

Maschinenfabrik A,-G. vorm. Wagner 8e Co. (Ger. Ps. 390534 

and 291239); Jenks (U.S. P. 1179928); Mount CU,.S. P, 

1179952) ; Homme! (Ger. P. 292794), i 

I 

I 
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C. Sui.i’iiUK I)io.v;inK fkom ZiNr .Bi.L.vrrK ! 

ANli OTIIKH Sui.l'HllrKS ! 

Zinc-blende is now the most important of all ainc-ores, and 
must be always converted into zinc-oxide by a thorough 


(Zn+{i)«43,t>oo 


Total . . « 54,000 

Decomposition of 97 kg. ZflS rer|uir«s 43,000 „ 

N<nt heat evolution . . 1 it, 060 „ 

I 

This result is borne out in practice, anti It is possible to ! 

toast zinc-oie without extraneous fuel, but in this case tite ; 
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sulphuric acid. About 1855, Hasenclever built a part 
mufifled furnace and tried to use the fumes given off on 
upper hearth for making acid, while the last of the sulphur 
drawn off in contact with the fire-gases on the lower he 
The arches were built too high, and the SO2 contents of 
fumes was low. 

Godin constructed a mufifled furnace for the same pur 
in 1865. The results were better, but the output was s 
and the concentration of the gas insufificient. This fur 
showed a marked improvement, as the designer realised 
extraneous heat was only necessary for the final oxidation. 

In order to reduce hand labour, Hasenclever and He 
in 1862, attempted to use an inclined plane for the 
stage of the operation, followed by a horizontal heart! 
contact with the fire-gases. Labour costs were not red 
because of the irregular manner in which the ore travelled c 
the incline, partly on account of the iron and lead, w 
caused caking, so that the accretions had to be barred d 
The furnace produced about 3 tons of roasted ore per twe 
four hours, and six men, each working twelve-hour s! 
were required, so that the output per shift per man was 
10 cwt. 

Delplace Furnace . — This is composed of a series of t 
and is furnished with grates heating the lower shelf, the f 
from the grates circulating under the lower shelf. A ba 
of Delplace furnaces is generally composed of nine, twelv 
fifteen units, each dealing with i ton of blende per twenty 
hours. Every group of three units is furnished with two 
places, each of which has a muffle, heated by radiation 
the fire, and in which the coal distils, giving up its vo! 
matter and forming coke. When the evolution of vo 
matter is completed, the coke is pushed on to the fire-g 
where it burns. Air heated by the waste fire-gases is bro 
in small passages, leading in several directions, to burn 
gases liberated by the coal. This permits of distributing 
heat in a regular manner. The air used for the combustk 
the sulphur in the blende is also heated before being introd 
into the furnace. This disposition of the burners, tog< 
with the recovery of the waste heat, enables the blende 1 
roasted with a reduced quantity of fuel ; several works emplc 
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this furnace have a consumption of fuel of 14 per eeatv^f^ 
weight of the raw blende charged. The height of Mi 
compartments of the furnaces (that is to say, the distance 
between the upper side of one slab and the lower side of the 
following one) is 6 ^ in. The operating doors on each shelf 
are very small, and exactly proportioned to enable the intro- 
duction of a rake the section of which is about 12 in. to 
in. All this results in a great concentration of heat as well as 
a good utilisation of the air in the furnace. Sulphurous gases 
are obtained containing on an average 6*5 to 7 per cent, of 
SOg. This is rarely possible to attain with any other type 
of hand-rabbled blende furnace. The fact that the operating 
doors are very small permits of working the furnace without 
its cooling in a sensible manner. The operation is the same 
as with a MaMtra furnace. Each unit is worked with four or 
six hours’ interval. The workman commences by emptying 
the lower floor containing blende completely roasted, then 
bringing down successively the contents of the furnace. When 
the uppermost floor has been emptied, he charges it with from 
180 to 250 lb. of raw blende. Every hour or every two hours 
during the four or six hours’ interval between the working of 
a unit, the operator rakes each floor of the unit so as to stir 
the blende and renew the layer on top. He thus works in a 
compartment of restricted dimensions, and has only to stir a 
minimum quantity of blende ; he gets through 1000 to 1 200 kg. 
Every time the furnace is operated to lower the blende from 
one floor to another, the ore Is vigorously stirred and brought 
into contact with the air. The furnaces being built side by 
side, so that the two short ends of each unit are accessible, each 
compartment is always worked at the same time as the corre- 
sponding compartment on the opposite side. The blende which 
falls from the front is piled on the immediately lower floor of the 
rear. By this method the operators mutually control one another. 

The consumption of fuel is low (16 per cent), and with the low 
roasting-compartments a gas rich in SOg is possible. 

Mechanical Roasting Furnaces. 

The main essential conditions for ^ furoace for 

the roasting of blende are : — 
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(a) The stirring-arms should be easily accessible. 

(d) The ore must be continuously stirred. 

(c) The roasted ore should be free from lumps and low in 

sulphur. 

(d) The emanating gas should be uniform in composition, 

and high in sulphur dioxide. 

(e) A minimum of dust to be generated. 

(f) The heat of the different hearths to be easily controlled. 

(g) The air-supply should be pre-heated by passing over 

the ore. 

Of course, no furnace fully covers all these conditions, but 
the number of furnaces on the market is legion, and we need 
only deal with the most important. Readers are therefore 
referred to Lungers fourth edition, p. 501 for the 

historical data regarding the early attempts to solve the many 
difficulties of blende-roasting.^ 

Buddaeus (B. P. 29042, 1913; Ger. P. 278443; Fr. P. 
466397) converts the blende into briquettes, applying calcium 
silicate as a cementing material, in case of necessity with addition 
of a combustible substance. Owing to the porosity of these 
briquettes the sulphur can be roasted off without fuel till below 
I or 2 per cent. His U.S. Ps. are 1079897 and 1121226. 

Saulles (U.S. P. 1183172) roasts blende (with the addition 
of carbon near the end of the roasting) with a regulated supply 
of air, so as to prevent the temperature of the charge from 
exceeding 1000°. This effects the decomposition and reduction 
of sulphates without volatilising much of the metal. 

Schlitz, who describes the various apparatus for roasting 
blende,^ also comes to the conclusion that up to that time 
none of the mechanical blende-roasting furnaces had had a full 
success, and that the mechanical roasting of blende was at that 
time still in the experimental stage, at least in Germany. In 
Metall und Erz, 1 9 1 5, p. 109, he makes a report on the progress 
in the roasting of blende up to that time. 

Enumerations of the various descriptions of such furnaces 
are given by him in Metallurgies 1911, p. 635 et seq, ; and by 
Hommel, loc. cit.y p. 290 et seq. The latter divides them into 

1 See also Ridge,/. Soc, Chem. Ind,^ 1917, p. 676 etseq,; and su^ra, 
p. 129. 

^ Metallurgies ,1911, pp. 637-645. 
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two classes, viz. those where the hearth itself is moving, and 
those provided with moving stirrers. The first class comprises 
(i) horizontal revolving drums, (2) vertical revolving furnaces ; 
the second class, (3) long furnaces with one or more floors in 
which the stirrers travel horizontally lengthways, (4) furnaces 
with revolving stirrers. A combination of these two classes is 
HommeFs furnace (Ger. P. 204423), in which the first roasting of 
the ore takes place in a revolving hearth, and the desulphurisa- 
tion is to be completed on a fixed annular hearth in which the 
ore is moved forward by stirrers attached to the periphery of 
the revolving hearth. 

A detailed discussion of the principles of blende-roasting is 
published by W. Hommel in Metallurgies 1912, pp. 281-296. 

Spirlet Furnace (F. P. 415338; Ger. Ps. 236089, 292371). 
— The principle of this furnace is original, and entirely distinct 
from what has previously been tried. The characteristic of 
the apparatus is that it has no metallic parts in the interior 
of the furnace. This is composed of a number of platforms of 
fireclay material, superposed and alternately fixed and movable. 
The fixed ones are carried on six columns arranged round 
the furnace, the movable ones turning about an imaginary 
axis. They are fitted with rollers, which move on a rail 
carried by columns. Into the interior face of each hearth are 
built a number of fireclay bricks arranged like teeth, and dis- 
placing the blende towards either the interior or the exterior. 
The space between two consecutive plates forms a shelf of the 
furnace, and is closed by a sand joint. Generally the furnace 
comprises three shelves, of which the lowest is heated. The 
advantages of such construction are apparent. By sup- 
pressing the metallic parts, the height of the shelves is very 
slight, hardly greater than that of the shelves of the Delplace 
furnaces. The consumption of fuel is low, never exceeding 
10 per cent. As the shelves are low, the production of dust 
is not important. The weak point of the furnace is evidently 
the employment of teeth of fireclay material, which must 
necessitate the stoppage of the furnace when the number 
broken becomes too great, or when they become worn. 

The capacity is from 3 to 5 tons per day, and the horse- 
power is stated to be i. Australian blende can be worked off 
to I per cent S, Algerian blende to 2 per cent. 

2D 
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The newer designs of furnace are constructed with four 
hearths, alternate hearths being rotated. 

The gas is said to be from 5 to 7 per cent. SO2. 

Hegeler Furnace. — Of the Hegeler furnace, Lummen 
gives the following account This mechanical furnace is 
employed in the United States by all the zincworks which 
transform the SOg gases produced in roasting blende into 
sulphuric acid. Introduced in 1882, it has scarcely been 
modified since. The furnace has two compartments, about 
75 ft long. Each compartment has seven shelves, the two 
lowest being fitted with muffles for the purpose of heating. 
The movement of the blende across the furnace is carried 
out by means of rabble arms dragged by a chain. The rake 
enters at one end of a shelf and leaves at the opposite 
end ; then, after being cooled, it enters the furnace again. 
Every shelf is fitted at its two extremities with movable doors, 
permitting the entry and exit of the rakes. The height of the 
shelves is relatively great (about 2 ft.), which causes a de- 
ficiency in the use of the air and produces gases very poor dn 
SO2 (3 to 4^ per cent). The blende is stirred at intervals vary- 
ing from one and a half to two hours, which is little for a 
mechanical furnace. The capacity of a Hegeler furnace is 
about 40 tons of blende per twenty-four hours ; and although 
the furnace is mechanical, the number of workers varies from 
thirteen to fifteen. The consumption of coal is very high, viz. 
25 per cent of the weight of the raw ore charged. The 
necessary power is about 40 h.p. In view of its dimensions, a 
Hegeler furnace cannot be constructed in an existing building. 
Besides the disadvantages of getting an imperfectly roasted ore 
and gases very poor in SOg, the cost of roasting a ton of ore is 
the same as with a Hasenclever furnace, and is much higher 
than with a Delplace furnace {cf. p. 398). 

Ridge Furnace . — According to B. P. 3981 of 1911, the 
heating“gases are led along a flue situated entirely below the 
floor of one hearth, and pass from the end of the flue along 
another in the opposite direction, this flue being confined 
between the roof of this hearth and the floor of that next 
above it, the arrangement being such that the flow of the 
heating-gases under each hearth is opposite in direction to the 
progression of the ore along that hearth. In the later modifica- 
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pass through the heating-flue they are insulated by rings of 
firebrick, which serve the double purpose of preventing transfer- 
ence of heat to the shafts and leakage of the furnace gases into 
the muffles. The shafts are fitted with rabble arms 2, and 
are arranged at varying distances apart so that the paths of 
the stirrers or rabbles in some cases only tangentially touch the 
zone of the adjacent rabble, whilst in other cases the two zones 
overlap to a very considerable extent so as to ensure a thorough 
mixing of the ore. Where the rabble path only touches the 
adjoining zone, the rabbles are so designed that the passage of 
the ore from the one zone to the other can take place only in 
one direction. By this means the material, while being roasted, 
passes gradually along the furnace until it reaches the last 
rabbling-zone of a given hearth, where it is stirred in gradually 
decreasing spirals until it reaches an opening, for example / 
or near the shaft, from which it drops to the muffle below it. 
There are, in all, nine separate roasting-zones and two cooling- 
zones. 

Zinc-ore as delivered to the furnace is usually wet, having 
4 to 6 per cent, of moisture, and sometimes more. If such 
wet ore is fed directly into a hot furnace, lumps are formed 
which in many cases are very hard, and these can only be 
oxidised on the surface. By heating the ore gradually while 
being stirred continuously the formation of lumps is prevented, 
and at the same time nodules already present are broken up 
by the steam, which causes decrepitation. To effect this result 
the Ridge blende-roasters have a pre-heating and drying hearth 
on the top, heated by the heat transmitted through the top 
arch. The ore is gradually dried, heated usually to about i zo'’, 
and then passes, free from lumps, into the top roasting-hearth. 

The warm ore is introduced into the top muffle through the 
opening k, and passes successively through the three rabbling- 
zones in the top muffle, or hearth, a, until it reaches the 
last zone. From there it passes through the drop-hole I on 
to the hearth of the next muffle by which it traverses in the 
opposite direction until it reaches the drop-hole through 
which it passes to the lowest muffle Cy traversing it, and 
eventually leaving this through the drop-hole 11. 

Many highly ferruginous blendes, or such material high in 
lead, have a remarkable tendency to cake together if put hot 
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into trucks or stacked, and when this happens the roasted ore 
has to be crushed before further treatment As the ore reaches 
a temperature of 1000° or 1200° on the bottom roasting-hearth, 
a good deal of heat would be lost if the hot ore was discharged 
at such a temperature. Caking is prevented by cooling the 
ore whilst being continuously rabbled ; this is done on the 
cooling-hearth d, where the temperature is brought down to 
60° to 80°, whilst the part of the air required in the furnace 
passes over the ore and is pre-heated so as to recover the heat 
units. Air also passes through small channels in the brickwork 
under the cooling-hearth, so that the bottom of the furnace is 
kept cool. 

The fire-gases travel in the opposite direction to the ore 
from the furnace //, under the bottom muffle c, and through 
the recuperator j to the chimney. The gases from the ore 
pass through the flues 0 connecting the muffles with the upper- 
most hearth and thence out of the furnace through the 
flue p. 

The number of superimposed muffles may vary according to 
circumstances and the nature of the material to be treated, and 
similarly the number of vertical shafts and the arrangement of 
the rabbling-zones may likewise be varied to suit particular 
requirements. 

According ‘ to the inventor’s statement,^ in the Ridge 
mechanical zinc-blende furnace the mechanical arrangements 
have been so far worked out that reasonable freedom from 
difficulties is assured, while the whole furnace is easily accessible. 
The shafts are each made in one piece and are water-cooled, 
about 15,000 gall, of cooling water being passed through the 
shafts in twenty-four hours. The rabbles are easily and quickly 
renewed, and the part to be replaced weighs only 5 lb. The 
mechanism of each furnace is driven by a separate electric 
motor which takes 6 to 8 horse-power. The motor and all the 
gearing are on a solid foundation beneath the furnace, and 
quite accessible. The discharge opening is separated from the 
gearing by a brick wall to keep out all dust. 

Broken Hill zinc concentrates are roasted down to 2 per 
cent, total sulphur with a feed of 14 to 15 tons of ore per day of 
twenty-four hours, and a coal consumption of 10 per cent. The 
^ /. Soc, Chem. Ind.^ 1917, p. 676. 
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sulphur fumes leave the furnace with 6^ to 8^ per cent, sulp^^ 
dioxide, and in addition a good deal of SO3 or HgSO^, 
temperature of 380° to 450°, so that they can be used s#** 
factorily in the lead-chamber process. One man per shift ^ 
attend to the furnace and the producer. 

Zinc concentrates with 14 per cent, of lead have 
satisfactorily treated, and also concentrates with 17 per 
iron. When roasting an ore high in lead or iron, it is esseii^ 
that a mechanical furnace be kept working continuously, beci>* 
half an hour^s stoppage means that the ore on the hearths 
hard and forms lumps, which have to be broken up. It 
been found possible in this furnace to use the rabbles ^ 
breaking up the lumps, and the gearing is arranged for runii* 
alternately backwards and forwards till the hearths are free. 

A furnace constructed by Zellweger and described in 
and Min. 1900, p. 261, shows a roller-shaped stirrer, 
turns out 30 tons in twenty-four hours. 

The burner patented by J. Haas (Ger. P. 23080) is 
similar to M‘Dougall’s {cf. p. 367), but the single chamberSi 
lieu of having simple brick bottoms, are separated by 
through which pass the fire-gases from a coal-fire. Mechaur* 
stirrers move the ore from the top shelf over three others #1 
ultimately into an open hearth, where the last roasting till* 
place. 

The burners patented by the Soci^td Vieille Montagne (C# 
Ps. 24155 and 36609) are mechanical burners in which the Hiif 
of the coal-fire is not separated from the roasting-gases. The 
burners have been continuously at , work at Oberhausen sin 
1883. Their construction is shown in Fig. 51. There 
several superposed circular calcining-hearths A, A, to which 
attached a square calciner B. The ground ore is chitri; 
through hopper a by means of feeding-rollers and flues oii 
the top chamber and gradually finds its way downwards * 
into B. The fire of the fuel burning on grate T first pic 
over B, then over the circular hearths A, A, into the cli4 
chamber C and into the flue S. The agitation is procured ' 
the vertical shaft b and arms the stuffing-boxes biii 
packed with asbestos. Shaft p is contained in an outer pijir 
and the air rising between them acts as a cooling mcdiii 
The arms carry tooth-rakes in a radial position for the purjit; 
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of stirring, and slanting solid rakes/ which move the ore from 
ttie circumference to the centre, or the other way, as is required 
for the purpose of gradually transporting the ore downwards 
and ultimately on to hearth B. [These furnaces, which had to 
t>e frequently repaired and made much flue-dust, are being 
gradually replaced by hand- worked muffle-furnaces, although 
according to Pierron ^ they consume only i8 parts coal for loo 
blende.] 

The O’Brien mechanical furnace has also been adapted to 
fbe roasting of zinc-blende. It is for this purpose surrounded 



Pro. 61. 


by a mufifie, and is supplied with additional heat under three 
shelves, either by gaseous fuel, or by pulverised fuel, or from 
a.n outside combustion-furnace. This furnace is shown in 
Fig. 52. 

Schmieder (Ger. P. 2441 31) describes a revolving tube 
crlosed at both ends, with air-channels in the walls of the tube, 
where the air gets heated and issues into the zinc-ore through 
holes protected by slanting pieces or by segment tubes against 
the entrance of ore dust. 

Olga Niedenfuhr (Ger. P. appl. 10070) describes a 
mechanical roasting- furnace with special cooling-channels in 
the hottest spaces ; on the top a covering of roasted ore in a 

^ Manit Sclent^ 1900? P* 
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granular form is spread, which at the same time serves as a 
filter for the dust 

Felix Thomas (Ger. P. 212312)' roasts blende at a low 
temperature in order to obtain zinc sulphate, and decomposes 
this by air containing much steam, according to the equation : 
ZnS04 + H20 = ZnO + H2S04. In order to produce steam 



and heat from within as well as from without, the roasted 
ore is made into briquettes with fuel. The decomposition 
of zinc sulphate in this case begins at 600° and is finished 
at about 820°; it can therefore be carried on with damp air 
at 100° lower than when working with dry air. He recom- 
mends briquetting the zinc-ore with tar, pitch, caking-coai, 
etc., roasting the briquettes in the oxidising flame of a gas- 
producer at 700“ to 750° and in the end going up to 820**, 
* Chem. Zeil. Rep., 1910, p. 576. 
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preferably in revolving furnaces. By this he expects to 
economise time, fuel, and loss of ZnO by volatilisation, to 
facilitate the application of mechanical roa.sting, and to im- 
prove the result of roasting. 

According to Hasenclever,* the u.se of mechanical furnaces for 
roasting zinc-blende has made very slow progre.s.s in Germany. 
Majiy German zineworks have spent large sums of money on 
experimental furnacc.s of their own construction. The main 
ililFiculty in that re-spect seems to be the fact that most of the 
zincwork.s arc obliged to work with blende containing .some 
lead, which ores sinter on roasting, and stick to the rods and 
moving parts. 

In 1914 over thirty furnaces similar to the Ridge mechani- 
cal furnaces were working in Germany. 

Rules for roasting Blende and similar poor Ores, and for 
treating the Cinders. — Hassreidter® maintains that roasted 
blende should contain as little sulphur as po.s.siblc in the shape 
of zinc sulphide and sulphate, whilst other suliihatcs have no 
injurious action in the utilisation of the cinders. 

Doeltz and Graumann * made an inve.stigation on the 
decomposition and formation of ZnS04 during the roasting 
of blende. 

Frost * proves that in the cinders from blende containing 
lime the sulphur is in the state of calcium sulphate, not in 
that of zinc sulphate. 

juretzka (Ger. P. appl. J12275) makes the .sulphates, con- 
tained in cinders from blende, harmless for the subsequent 
<listillation process by mixing them with dry lime and covering 
with water. The roasting procc.ss remains in the u.sual form, 
and the whole of the sulphide-sulphur is obtained as sulphuric 
acki. The calcium sulphate is left in the cinders without 
interfering with the distilling proce.ss for zinc. 

Fape (Ger. F. appl. P26589) removes the sulphur from zinc 
sulphate by adding zinc oxide before the ignition. Thereby 
the SOj is split off completely on ignition and at comparatively 
low temperatures. 

* J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1911, p. J291, 

* K. angtw. Chem., 1906, p. 522. 

* Chem. Kentr., J907, i, 1467. 

* Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1911, p. 103. 
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Jensch^ shows by analyses that the sulphur in roasted 
blende is mostly in the state of iron sulphide ; even when 
roasting down to 2 per cent S there is no more ZnS in the 
cinders. It is therefore unnecessary to carry the roasting 
down to 0*5 per cent S in the cinders, as is frequently 
demanded. 

Nemes (Fr. P. 426851) blows finely powdered pyrito, 
blende, etc., into a furnace where they slide downwards on an 
inclined plane. The hot roasting-gases travel underneath that 
plane. For roasting blende, a special heating contrivance is 
provided. 

liiibner (Ger. P. 236669) roasts blende in a vacuum in 
several superposed chambers. 

According to H. O. Hoffman,® when roasting blende in the 
ordinary way very little zinc sulphate remains in the cinders. 
To this Hommel ^ remarks that Hoffman in his experiments 
had exceeded the temperature of decomposing zinc sulphate* 
If the temperature is kept purposely low, 60 to 70 per cent of 
the zinc contained in the blende may be obtained as .sulphate* 
This sulphate begins to decompose between 800® and 850'* 
Therefore Hommel prescribe.s pre-heating the air before it 
enters the bottom muffle. Mistakes in the way of heating 
cause the formation of matte and of ferrite in the cinders. 
A strong formation of zinc ferrite also takes place if blende 
containing much iron is heated strongly from the outside and 
is vigorously worked without much excess of air. The 
temperature of the formation of the ferrite is above 1200". 
Mistakes in heating may be caused both by overdoing and 
by underdoing it From his experiments Hommel draws the 
following conclusions : — (l) The ore must be rapidly brought to 
the temperature of ignition, either by external heating or by the 
hot roasting-gases. (2) The ignited blende must be cJcprivccI 
of the greater part of its sulphur by thorough stirring aiicl 
moderate supply of air, but without external heating. (3) The 
nearly desulphurised blende must be brought into contact, itl 
a temperature which need not exceed 800’, and with thoroiigh 
stirring, with a strong current of air, but in such a way that iT 
is not cooled thereby. (4) The space occupied by the ore in 
^ angew, Ckem.^ 1894, p. 50. 

^ Trans. Amer. InsL Min. £ng,^ 1904, p. 834. * r#/. 
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the mufllc ought to be as nearly as possible equal to the free 
space* Ilommel finds that most of the furnaces now used do 
not satisfy these conditions, more especially those built on the 
Ilasenclevcr principle. Much better than these are the old 
Eichhorii-Liebig furnaces (Lunge, 4th edition, p. 504) in a 
slightly modified form ; also the Delplace furnaces, which, 
however, have an unduly complicated firing arrangement 
.Modern roasting- furnaces ought to be in any case worked 
with producer-gas. 

Max Liebig treats of the same matter in his Zmk und 
Cmimium, 19 13, p. 222 et seg, 

Keed (U.S. F. 1069178) mixes the blende with part of 
the cinders from a previous operation. 

Titus and Barenscheer (U.S. P. 1069498) mix blende with 
sodium chloride, heat it, and treat the cinders with chlorine. 

The Ger, P. 272918 of Martin also belongs to this domain. 

Mostowitch ^ describes the behaviour of zinc sulphate at 
high tcrrqieratures. He knows of cases where the sellers of 
roaHled blende have been obliged to allow deductions from the 
selling price, owing to bad roasting. 

Ncmes ^ writes on the roasting of blende in shelf-furnaces. 
According to him, the decomposition of the sulphate is not 
merely dependent upon the temperature, which is nearly 
icleiitical with various samples of blende in the same furnace, 
hut also upon their composition, especially on the percentage 
of iron. Lead sulphate is not decomposed by heat in the 
blencle furnaces, but by a secondary reaction thiosulphate is 
Iraiwfcirmed into silicate by quartz or by the silica of fireclay ; 
therefore blende containing much lead acts more strongly on 
the material of the furnaces than that containing but little 
leaf! According to this author, the Rhenania furnaces have 
teen iihnoit entirely replaced in Belgium by the Delplace 
fiirnacc ; sec p. 398. 

Trmimmi qf Cmfipkx Ores containing Blende^ Copper Ores^ 
tmd of oiker Ores yielding poor Gases, — Hart® proposes treat- 
ing such ores with sulphuric acid in a salt-cake pot, and, when 
the mmn has become pasty, transferring it to a blind roaster 

^ Z, rngmo. Chm,^ 1911, p. 763. 

» Mfeiaiiurgii, 1912, p. 516; Z, angiw. Cksm,, 1913, a, SS* 

* f S&€, CMm, Ind.^ 1 895, p. 544. 
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and finishing it there, all the gases going into vitriol-chaniber.s. 
The zinc remains behind as sulphate, which can be obtained 
by lixiviation and crystallisation ; or else it is mixed with [loor 
zinc-ore and roasted, in which case the oxygen of tlie sulphate 
combines with the sulphur of the blende. The reaction seems 
to be • 

ZnS + 4SO3 - ZnSO^ + 4SO2. 

The Maschinenbau-Anstalt Humboldt (Ger. F. 160694) 
treats ores composed of pyrites and blende as follows The 
ore is at first but slightly roasted, so that on the surface the 
FeS.2 IS converted into FeS. It then passes a magnetic 
separator, and after leaving this, I"eS and ZnS, now separated, 
are roasted in separate furnaces. Here FeS is completely 
roasted, and the gases, which are superheated and contain SO^, 
are passed into the furnace, where the ZnS is completely roasted, 
employing so much air that the gases leaving this furnace can 
be employed for the superficial roasting of FeS.j mentioned in 
the beginning ; hence there is no fuel required for this, and the 
gases passing out of the first furnace contain all the sulphur 
of the ore as SO2 in such concentration that it can be ad- 
vantageously worked up. Another patent of this firm (Ger. 
P. 161154) treats of the case of ore.s containing but little 
pyrites, not sufficient for yielding enough heat on burning to 
roast the blende. This drawback is remedied by mixing such 
ores with enough fresh pyrite.s to yield sufficient heat on roast- 
ing for the roasting of the blende. 

In order to enrich the SO^ gases from ores not yielding 
sufficiently good gases, J. G. Jones (Amer* Ib 872822) biitns 
raw brimstone in a horizontal furnace and passes the heated 
gases into a horizontal revolving furnace, in which the fxior 
sulphur ores travel in the opposite direction ; thus both sources 
of sulphur are utilised for producing gas rich in SOf The 
coke produced is continuously removed from the revcilviiig 
furnace. 

O. Niedenffihr (Ger. P. appl. N 10069) effects the stiiiub 
taneous roasting of easily burning and more difficultly treated 
ores (only of pyrites and zinc-blende) by preventing the orci 
from getting mixed. On each shelf of the burner there is only 
one ore, in turns ; or one furnace is arranged inside the other, 
with special stirrers. 
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In England spent oxide has been burnt to give a rich gas 
and to enrich the gases from Rhenania furnaces. 

Channing and Raiding (Amer. P. 962498) ^ utilise the gases 
from the pyritic smelting^' of copper ores^ which hitherto were 
wasted on account of the irregularity of their composition and 
the small percentage of SO2 contained therein, in the following 
manner. The addition of coke in the fusing process is kept 
as low as possible, in order to avoid unnecessary dilution of the 
gases with COg and N ; say, l part coke to 4 parts of available 
sulphur in the sulphides. The air-blast is regulated in such 
manner that, after the oxidising processes have been accom- 
plished, an excess of 4 or 5 per cent. O remains in the gases. 
In order to keep the percentage of SOg in the roasting-gases 
between 5 and 8 per cent, as is the rule both for the chamber- 
and the contact-process, and to obtain gases of uniform quality, 
they are conducted from the single furnaces into a large mixing- 
chamber ; if they are too rich in SOg, air is introduced in some 
suitable place ; if too poor, some of the furnaces are charged 
with richer ore. 

Reverberatory furnaces applicable to the production of 
blister copper, together with SOg in a state in which it can be 
used in vitriol-chambers, are described by T. Walker in B. P. 
9918 of 1909. 

The recovery of sulphur trioxide and sulphuric acid from 
the gases of pyritic ” copper-smelting, containing 3^ per cent. 
SOg, is described in detail by Freeland and Renwick.^ This 
is done by the Ducktown Sulphur, Copper, and Iron Co. in 
Tennessee to the extent of 160 tons acid of 60° B6. per 
diem. 

Carmichael (Ger. P. 175436, U.S. P. 1124696) roasts 
ores and metallurgical products containing sulphides in a 
converter, with addition of calcium sulphate or sulphide, in 
such manner as to obtain, on one side, the metals as such, and, 
on the other side, gases rich enough in SOg to be worked for 
sulphuric acid. 

Sweeting (Fr. P. 361808) utilises the SOg given up in the 
roasting of antimony ores by absorbing them in water ; the 

^ Described by Redepenning in Berg^ und Huttenw. Rundschau^ 19 ii, 
pp. 1-19 ; extr. in Z. angew, Chem,^ 1912, p. 860. 

2 Eng, and Min, 1910, pp. 1 1 1 6- 1 1 20. 
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antimomy oxide carried along with the gases is filtered or 
decanted off. 

The furnaces or kilns for roasting ordinary copper-ores, 
lead-ores, and so forth, so far as they are not mentioned in 
previous places, cannot be described in this book, as they belong 
to the domain of metallurgy proper, and in these cases if the 
roasting-gases are sent into vitriol-chambers it is merely to 
get rid of them, with no expectation of profitable work. 

We merely mention a few modern attempts to obtain work- 
able roasting-gases from such ores by new methods. 

Hybinette (Ger. P. 275204) adds to cupric-sulphide ores 
from 2 to 5 per cent, sodium-sulphide before roasting ; this 
prevents the formation of hard lumps of cupric sulphide, which 
are not dissolved in the succeeding treatment with ferric salts. 

S^billot (B. P. of 21616, 1898) charges cuprous or other 
sulphur ores, mixed with fuel, into a furnace provided with 
air-blast. The gases are led into a chamber containing coke, 
pumice, or a suitable metallic oxide, where they are treated 
with air and steam, and where sulphuric acid is formed {cf. 
Chapter IV, Vol. II). 

The ordinary lead ores smelted in Europe contain but 1 1 to 
15 per cent, sulphur, and by the old roasting processes yield 
burner-gases containing about i per cent, of sulphur, which are, 
of course, quite useless for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
Richer gases are obtained by the process of Huntington and 
Heberlein (B. Ps. 8064 of 1896, 3795 of 1897), in which air is 
blown in a converter ” through a layer of lead ore 3 ft. deep. 
In the beginning and at the end of the roasting, gases very 
poor in SOg are obtained ; but during the most active stage 
the gases contain up to 15 per cent. SO2, and by working a 
large number of converters charged at different times, a fairly 
continuous gas current can be obtained, which is sufficiently 
rich in SO2 for conversion into sulphuric acid. According to 
Hasenclever,^ the manufacture of sulphuric acid by this process 
was first introduced at the Muldenhiitte at Freiberg, Winkler's 
contact-process being used ; at the Friedrichshiitte at Tarnowitz 
in Silesia the roaster-gases are treated by the chamber-process 
after being reheated in firebrick pipes which are externally 
heated. 


1 /. Soe Chem. Ind.^ 1911, p. 1291. 
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Whilst the Huntington-Heberlein converters work inter- 
mittently, the work of the Dwight-Lloyd furnace, improved by 
Schlippenbach, is continuous. In this apparatus ^ the air is not 
blown through the material from underneath, but sucked down 
through it from the top to the bottom. This furnace delivers 
a regular gas-current of 4 to 6 per cent. SO2 by separating 
continuously the rich from the poor gases. Probably about 
90 per cent of the sulphur of the lead sulphide can be utilised 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, so that 4 tons of lead ore 
will yield I ton of sulphuric acid of 142° Tw. A large plant 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the contact-process 
combined with furnaces of this design was erected at Stolberg 
in October 191 1. Considerable difficulties were experienced, as 
the gases contain 5 or 6 per cent COg and much dust, and are 
low in SO2 owing to false air being drawn in. 

If all the lead-ores smelted in Germany were to be treated 
in this way, they would yield about 40,000 tons sulphuric acid of 
142® per annum. The production of acid from this source 
in England would be about 6000 tons ; in Belgium, 18,000 tons; 
in France, 12,000 tons ; in Spain, 75,000 tons. 

Offerhaus ^ describes the ‘‘ pyritic process for smelting 
copper ores in kilns, in which ferrous sulphide, FeS, serves as 
fuel ; in the semipyritic process,” coke is used at the same 
time. At Copperhill factory, part of the furnaces is connected 
with a sulphuric-acid plant, consisting of twenty-four large and 
eighty small chambers and eleven Gay-Lussac towers, with a 
daily production of 600 tons sulphuric acid of 60® 

According to Dempwolff,^ on heating lead sulphide up to 
450® lead sulphate is the principal product ; at higher tempera- 
tures more SO2 is formed, but no SO3. When all the lead has 
been converted into sulphate, all stages in the proportion of 
SO2 : SO3 are gone through, until at 760® the proportion 
65 SO2 : 35 SO3 has been attained. If the temperature is 
raised still higher, besides the oxidation, reduction also sets 
in. By the admixture of indifferent substances the limit of 
the reaction can be moved to even higher temperatures. 

G. de Bechi (B. Ps. 9939, 1906, and 4246, 1 9 1 2) separates 

1 Mentioned by Hasenclever, loc. cit, 

2 Metall und Erz, 10, 863 ; Z. angeiu. Ckem., 1914, 2, 442. 

3 Metall und Erz^ I 9 i 4 > P- 619 ; Ckem, Zeit, Rep.y 1915, p. 127, 
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the lead and zinc in mixed sulphide ores by converting the 
sulphides into sulphates. The finely ground ore is treated with 
a hot solution of ferric sulphate, containing free siil{>huric and 
nitric acid, whereby PbS and ZnS are converted into sulphates, 
the ferric sulphate being reduced to ferrous sulphate : 

ZnS 4* Fey(S 04)3 == ZnSO^ 4- 2 FeSO^ 4 S. 

The ferrous sulphate is reconverted by the sulphuric and nitric 
acid into ferric sulphate. The solution contains zinc sulphate, 
whilst lead sulphate and free sulphur remain behind and are 
filtered off. P'rom the solution, on cooling, zinc sulphate 
crystallises out ; the mother-liquor goes back into the process. 
The zinc sulphate is roasted, whereby the sulphuric acid required 
for the process is regenerated ; the residual ZnO is converted 
into metallic zinc. The free sulphur is obtained by distillation 
or extraction by means of a suitable solvent, and the final 
residue, which contains all the lead, is smelted for silver-lead 
bullion. 

Reinders^ describes the reactions taking place in the roasting 
of lead sulphide. 

Estelle (Ger. P. 293908) treats the sulphide ores with 
hydrochloric acid ; the iron is di.ssolvcd in the ferrous state and 
the sulphur escapes as H^S. The ferrous chloride is lixiviated 
out and electrolysed, whereby part of the iron is separated in 
the metallic state, and the remainder is brought into contact 
with the HgS, whereby the sulphur is precipitated and the 
ferric salt reduced to the ferrous state. 

Debusch (Ger. P. 269774) treats pyrites containing copper, 
zinc, and lead sulphides as follows. The roaating process k 
interrupted, for part of the material, and the product mixed 
with the other part to be finished at a later stage. In order to 
moderate the excessive heat caused by the roasting, other 
materials may be mixed with the pyrites which do not |iar- 
ticipate in the roasting. In this way the metals accomp»iiiy» 
ing the iron are converted into easily soluble salts, into 
sulphates. The roasting is effected at 600*" to 650*' by irioving 
part of the ore from the first shelf to the third, from the second 
to the fourth, and so on. 

1 Z. amr£-. Chem,^ 1915, 93, 213; /. Soe, Ckim, !nd, if 16, 

p. 847. 
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According to Wade (B. P. 14295 of 1914) (a communica- 
tion from Carmichael and Montgomery), sulphide ores of low 
sulphur content are roasted so as to convert one or more of the 
metals present into sulphate, and at the same time to produce 
a furnace-gas rich in sulphur dioxide. The ore is heated to 
the required temperature in a muffled hearth, and then dis- 
charged into an oxidising hearth of a furnace of the superposed 
chamber type. 

W. W. Norton ^ compares the results obtained with several 
descriptions of roasting- furnaces which are working side by 
side at the Murray Works of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., via. the furnaces of Huntington and Heberlein 
(p. 4 IS), of Dwight and Lloyd (p. 415). of Godfrey and of 
Wedge (p. 383). The last two systems work with ores con- 
taining a good deal of sulphur (25 to 35 per cent), the Dwight- 
Lloyd furnaces with poor ores (15 to 18 per cent.) which 
cannot be used for the furnaces of Godfrey and Wedge. For 
the Dwight-Lloyd and the Huntington- Heberlein furnaces the ^ 
ores must go through a preliminary roasting, or the sulphur * 
contents of the ore must be reduced by admixtures ; these two 
furnaces are therefore finishing roasters, the other two pre- 
liminary roasters. The Dwight-Lloyd plant roasts per day 
220 tons ore of 1 5 to 1 6 per cent. S down to 4 per cent ; the 
Huntington-Heberlein plant, 400 tons of 17 to 19 per cent 
S down to 5 per cent. The cost of roasting of the last- 
mentioned works is lower by 3 to 4 per cent., but the cost of 
plant is higher. At the former there was 0-93 per cent 
lead in the scoria, and 14-96 per cent in the matte ; at the 
second, 0-63 per cent, lead in the scoria, and 10-7 per cent, in 
the matte. As to the physical properties, the Huntmgton- 
Heberlein product is superior. 

The theory of this process is discussed by Bannister in 
Jml Min. and MetalL, 1912, 8th February; abstracted in 
/. Chem. Tnd., 1912, p. 285- Further processes for this 
purpose have been proposed by Nemes (Fr. P. 426851) ; 
Renwick (Amer. P. 981880); GrUnewald and Welsch (Ger. 
Ps. 232044 and 238293; Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau, 
Blei- und Zinkfabrikation zu Stolberg (Ger. P. 253492). 

1 Ung. and Min. J., 1914, 93 , 299 - 
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D, Sulphur Dioxide from various other Materials 
I. Burners for the Spent Oxide of Gasworks, 

The spent oxide of gasworks is now generally washed, so 

as to obtain ammonia salts 
therefrom, and is also frequently 
treated for the ferrocyanide or 
sulphocyanide. At all events 
the sulphur, which it contains 
in the free state up to 50 per 
cent and over, is ultimately 
burnt for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. This is some- 
times done in ordinary brim- 
stone-burners, as shown above, 
p. 306 et seq , ; but in this case 
it is difficult to burn it out 
completely, and there is loss of 
sulphur in the residue. Ordin- 
arily it is burnt in apparatus very similar to “ shelf-burners,” as 
shown in Fig. 53 (Hill's burner). Each chamber in this case 
is about 10 ft long, 20 in. wide, and 9 in. high. M'DougaH's, 
Harris's, and Herreshoff s mechanical furnaces have also been 
used for this purpose {cf above). 

Where the Herreshoff furnace has been adopted, it is con- 
structed with only four hearths. 

A modified form of Hill's burner is shown in Figs. 5 3 and 
54. Fig. S3 is a sectional longitudinal elevation. In Fig. 55, 
D is a plan on line A A^' of Fig, 54, E a plan on line B B", 
and F a plan on line C C'. H is the nitre potting oven and G 
the main flue to the Glover tower. 

There are only three working beds, and the gases 
travelling along the top and bottom flues as shown by the 
arrows. 

Sometimes the oxide is moulded into bricks and put into 
lump-burners ; it burns off very well, and the cinders fall 
through the grate-bars by themselves ; in fact, the bars must 
be touched as little as possible. This process does not answer 
so well as shelf-burners. 
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The 2)^th Alkali Report, p. 97 , recommends not to discharge 



Fig. 54. 

the hot residue from oxide-burners through the front working- 
doors, as this causes a nuisance, but to push it into chambers 



Fig, 66. 


placed at the back, where they can cool off. The gases should 
be taken through long, heated flues, in order to bum the 
tarry substances and ammonia which destroy nitre. 
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Wilfrid Wyld, Assignor to J. F. Carmichael & Co., Ltd. 
(B. P. S 7 SI of 19 1 1), describes a mechanical furnace for 
the combustion of spent oxide or sulphur, having two hearths 
provided with stirrers. 

The material is fed from a hopper, i, Fig. 56, the lower 
portion of which consists of a cylindrical casing, 2, in which 
a shaft containing radial blades is rotated by means of an 
eccentric rod connected on the shaft, 6. 

The material falling on to the upper hearth is carried 
forward by means of rakes, I 5, attached to an endless chain, 
8, and carried over sprocket wheels, 7, and upon reaching 



the end of the hearth falls on to the lower one, the rakes finally 
carrying the burnt material into the pit, 22. 

Air is admitted at the back of the burner at 16, and is 
pre-heated by travelling along flues, 14. 

A burner 3 ft. wide x 18 ft. long is capable of burning l| 
to if cwt. of spent oxide per twenty-four hours. 

These furnaces are in use in many parts of the country, and 
by all the principal Gas Companies and Corporations, and have 
proved very satisfactory. 

Fig. 57 shows a sectional elevation of two burners built 
side by side. 

Kershaw (B. P. 108986) describes a furnace consisting 
of one or more inclined flues, each provided with a device 
for feeding and discharging at the upper and lower ends 



chamter 'below.- The burnt 01c ide ii pushed out of the burning- 
^ /- Sm. CMim* /M, 1920, p. 570^* 
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rcs{>cctivcly. The floes may be arranged one above the other, 
in spiral form^ around a central column, the inclination being 
such that the spent oxide remains in repose upon the floor of 
each until the sulphur is expelled, when the residue travels 
dowinvards by gravity to the place of discharge. 

In tlic 56/// m Alkiili I Forks, p. 18, it is stated 

that the Kershaw gravitation furnace has been reconstructed. 
It is now provided vvitli three sfural flues, instead of one, and 
the capacity has been increased fourfold. It was in inter- 
mittent use under adverse local conditions as regards draught. 

i... 
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chambers into a receiver at the back, and the light dust is 
deposited in the outlet flues. 

A damper is pushed in to prevent excess of air entering 
the kiln before the receiver door is removed, and the burnt 
oxide withdrawn. Each shelf is 3 ft. 8 in. wide and 10 ft. 
6 in. long, and said to be capable of burning 10 cwt. per 
shelf in eighteen hours. 

The Chemische Industrie Aktiengesellschaft and F. Wolf 
(Ger. P. 248001) recover all the sulphur liberated in the 
distillation of coal, by mixing the SOg gas obtained by burning 
the spent oxide, with the waste gases of the furnace, whereby 
the sulphur dioxide contained in these latter gases is equally 
utilised. 


2. Burners for Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

These are usually of a very simple description. That 
shown in Fig. 58 consists of a brick chamber provided with 
some baffling-walls a, a. The sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
(which is nearly always mixed with a large quantity of inert 
gas, chiefly nitrogen) is introduced through the cast-iron pipe 
the supply being regulated by an inlet-valve c. Air is admitted 
partly round the pipe b, and partly by a special opening d, which 
ought to be provided with a slide or other means of regulating 
the amount of air. The heat produced by the combustion of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen is quite sufficient for keeping the 
temperature of the chamber at a red heat, so that the gas 
is always lighted again if by chance the flame has been 
extinguished. This is aided by the baffling-walls which 
provide a reservoir of heat and at the same time mix 
the gases so as to ensure perfect combustion. The grate 
e is required only for relighting the gas after stoppages 
where gas of irregular composition is used. With gases of 
regular composition and comparatively rich in sulphuretted 
hydrogen, like those given off in Chance's sulphur-recovering 
process, the grate e is unnecessary, as these gases are as 
easily lighted and kept burning as coal-gas. The doors f f 
serve for “potting” the nitre, where it is not preferred to 
employ more rationally constructed apparatus for this purpose.^ 
The size of the whole chamber may be about 10 to 12 ft. 

1 Cf Chapter II. 
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long-, 4 or S ft. wide, and 3 ft. high. Pans for concentrating 
sulphuric acid may be placed upon it, and even in this case 
the gases will issue hot enough to do full work in a Glover 
tower. Sublimation of sulphur is never observed with ordinary 
care in admitting the air. One very great advantage in burn- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen is this : that, in contrast with the 
variations in the amount of SO 2 in burning brimstone or 
pyrites, even when keeping up a regular rotation of the burners, 
the process in this case is perfectly continuous, as the supply 



Fig. 68. 


of HgS from the gas-holder is continuous ; the amount of air 
need never be varied when once regulated ; the percentage of 
SO 2 in the burner-gas is altogether uniform ; the chamber- 
process is consequently much more regular than with brimstone 
or pyrites, and the consumption of nitre is correspondingly 
smaller. All this, however, holds good only if the percentage 
of H 2 S in the gas is practically constant, whilst with gases of 
very varying composition, such as those evolved in ammonia- 
works, the contrary is the case. 

It must be remarked that at some works, in burning the 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the Chance process, an increased 
consumption of nitre has been noticed, whilst at others a saving 
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in nitre in comparison with the burning of pyrites has been 
effected. Evidently in the former ease the quality of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen has not been as it ought to be ; it has 
no doubt varied in percentage, and may even have contained 
a notable quantity of carbon dioxide, so that tlic chamber- 
process would not be so regular as desirable. Soinctinies it 
has been noticed that the combustion has not been i|uite 
perfect, so that sublimed sulphur has been found in the (ilover 
tower or even in the chambers ; but this is evidently owing 
to mistakes and careless work, and should not occur with 
ordinary care. 

Koppers (B. P. 21385) treats the spent oxide with gases, 
with or without steam, and separates the SO^ and Nlf^ from 
those gases. This, he asserts, avoids the exces.Hivc amount 
of nitric acid required in the manufacture of sulphuric acid by 
roasting spent oxide. 

E. Sulphur Dioxide from Noxious Vapours 

Sulphur dioxide is very injurious to vegetation, and is one 
of the chief constituents of the “ noxious vapour.s ” so 
complained of in most manufacturing districts. It is true that 
these vapours contain other injurious constituents, chiefly of an 
acid character, viz. sulphuric anhydride, hydrogen chloride, and 
sometimes even the acids of nitrogen. 

Processes for absorbing Sulphur Dioxide contmined in 
Acid-Smoke^ and the like^ 

We will now give a synopsis of the various methods for 
treating ordinary acid-smoke, with special reference to the 
removal of SO^ and SO^. For details we must refer to the 
sources quoted in this work, to a special treatise by C. A. 
Hering, Die Verdichtung des Huttenrauches (Stuttgart, 
and to one by Schnabel, MetallhilUinkunde^ ii. p* 58 r/ seq. 

Condensing by water seems to be the simplest and most 
obvious process, looking at the great solubility of sulphurous 
and sulphuric acid in water. But this process is in reality only 
practicable where the percentage of acids is not too slight ; 
dilute acid-smoke cannot be sufficiently washed without einplciy- 
ing a comparatively enormous quantity qf water ; and, surprising 
as it is, SOg is even more difficult to condense in this way thain 
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SOg. It is quite certain that condensation by water can be 
made to pay only where the gases are sufficiently concentrated 
to convert them into sulphuric acid in lead-chambers ; it is 
therefore to the interest of smelting- works, etc., to conduct their 
processes in such a manner that the acids are diluted with as 
little inert gases as possible. If the percentage of SO2 reaches 
4 per cent, by volume, they may be submitted to the Schroeder 
and Haenisch process {vide infra), or they may even be con- 
verted into sulphuric acid, although this will leave hardly any 
profit at that percentage ; but it is enough to have removed the 
nuisance. Where, however, there is less than 4 per cent, of 
SO2 in the gases, any utilisation is out of the question — the 
dilute acid liquids obtained by washing the smoke must be run 
to waste (which in most cases means a fresh nuisance, and is 
not permitted by the authorities) ; nor is the SO^ and SO3 
anything like completely taken out of the gases, and the 
nuisance is at best only diminished, but not remedied. 

At all events, the contact of the absorbing-water with the 
acid gases must be made as intimate as possible. The con- 
densing apparatus used for hydrochloric acid is suitable only 
for somewhat strong gases ; the weak gases require special 
means, such as paddle-wheels or similar spray - producing 
apparatus, costly to work and to keep in repair, and generally 
imperfect in their action. 

Moscicki (Ger. P. 256595) employs, for absorbing the acids 
from large quantities of diluent gases by liquids, a space in 
which the liquid flows through a packing, contained in a single 
space, through which the gases travel in the horizontal direc- 
tion. The packing is divided into layers, perpendicular to the 
direction of the gas-current, some of which are sprayed with 
water. This division is produced by a number of partitions 
pervious to the gases, which prevent the descending liquid get- 
ting from one layer to the next, so that the liquid gets more 
concentrated in the places near the entrance of the gases. 

Flasche (Ger. P. 271786) describes an absorbing-vessel with 
tangentially arranged tubes for introducing the gas. 

Zschokke (Ger. P. 282088) describes an apparatus for purify- 
ing gases and vapours from suspended dust by water sprayed 
on by centrifugal action. 

Bab^ and Pape (Ger. P. 187381 ; B. P. 19973 of 1906) pass 
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the gases, previously cooled and washed, through a second 
chamber, cooled down below 0°, e.g. by lumps of ice, or on the 
outside by the evaporation of liquid ammonia or sulphur dioxide. 
Here the aqueous vapour is condensed and retains all the SOg 
present in the form of a saturated solution. If ncccs.sary, a 
little more water is introduced, or else an aqueous solution of 
salts not decomposable by SOg. 

H. Howard (Amer. P. 889132) absorbs the SOg from dilute 
gas by water, drives it out by heating, cools the concentrated 
gas and absorbs it by a sulphite solution. 

Borchers ^ obtains technically available solutions of SOg from 
dilute gases by repeated automatic supply of water or weak 
solutions of SOg to absorbing- towers. 

Drewsen (Amer. P. 981625) utilises gases poor in SOg by 
absorbing this in water, and driving it out of the solution by 
the heat of the burner-gases. 

Edmunds (B. P. 8006 of 1910) describes an apparatus for 
this purpose. 

Burbury (Fr. P. 420596 and additions) atomises water in 
apparatus for the absorption of SOg, and injects it irtto the tube 
through which the gas is passing on its way from the furnace 
to the absorbing vessel. 

Absorbmg the acids by caustic livic, generally in the form of 
a cream of lime, is one of the oldest and, if properly carried 
out, still one of the most efficient ways of removing the acid- 
smoke nuisance. Where the quantity of acids Is but slight, 
and the manufacture in question is sufficiently profitable other- 
wise, this process is even now applicable, and if properly 
applied it does remove practically all the acids. The crcarn 
of lime should meet the gases in a finely divided state, either 
by flowing down properly constructed towers, or, still better, 
by being converted into a spray by means of paddle-mdiecli or 
the like. That this leads to the desired effect, even with the 
large quantity of SOg emitted in roasting blende, has been 
proved by working on the large scale in Upper Silesia/ But 
unfortunately the expense of this process, where large volumes 
of acid gases are concerned, is very serious, more csf»ccially as 
nothing like the whole of the lime can be utilised for absorption, 

1 Chem. ZentKy 1909, 2, 1177. 

^ Cf. Bernoulli, Fischefs Jahresbir.^ 1880, p. 184. 
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and the attempt to sell the product as bisulphite of lime 
(Hasenclever, Ger. P. 107 lo) has failed.^ 

According to Jensch,^ the deposit forming in the milk-of- 
lime towers contains so much lime that it can be used over 
again, and at least a product is obtained containing 37*7 per 
cent, lime, 38-4 SO2, 2*8 SO3, 4*1 COg, etc., which is very 
useful as an addition to animal manure for the purpose of 
fixing the ammonia, in which respect it is equal to gypsum. 

It has been found by Cl. Winkler and other observers that 
the SO2 in smoke is much more injurious to vegetation if 
accompanied by much steam, e.g. in smoke-gases from brick- 
kilns. Spitta (Ger. P. 110388) proposes to absorb SOg and 
steam at the same time by passing the gases up and down 
several flues, into which slaked lime in the shape of dust is 
injected from the top. The bisulphite of lime formed is removed 
from the bottom of the flues by means of special doors. 

Limestone is very much cheaper than caustic lime, and is 
almost equally efficient if employed in the proper way ; that is, 
if a very large surface of limestone is exposed to the acid 
gases, and if this surface is kept from being covered with a 
crust of sulphite by being constantly washed with a stream 
of water. Cl. Winkler has constructed a special arrangement 
for this purpose (Ger. P, 7174) which completely fulfilled its 
object at the Schneeberg ultramarine-works. It consists of 
three brick chambers filled with large pieces of limestone, the 
roof being formed by plank covers perforated with many holes, 
through which water is kept running on to the limestone. 
The gases pass through these chambers successively and in 
regular rotation. The absorption of SO2 is excellent, but as 
each cwt of sulphur requires 3 cwt of limestone, it is still too 
dear for most metallurgical purposes, especially as any utilisa- 
tion of the sulphur is out of the question. 

The gases going out of the limestone-towers mostly still 
contain from i to 2 per cent. SO2, corresponding to a loss 
of 10 per cent, of the SO2 ; in case of the application of a 
fan for producing the draught, the loss of SO2 may go up to 
15 or 20 per cent This is, according to de Cew^s U.S. P. 
1077243, avoided by filling the top part of the limestone-tower 

1 Cf. Schroeder and Haenisch, Chem, Ind,, 1884, p. 118. 

2 Fischefs Jahresber.^ 1B89, p. 321. 
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with moistened blocks of calcined magnesia. The magnesia 
is not, like the lime, converted into hydrate, and absorbs SO2 
even in the most highly diluted form much more easily than 
lime, with formation of magnesium sulphite and bisulphite. 

The limestone treatment is frequently employed at sulphate- 
of-ammonia works for getting rid of the SO2 formed by 
combustion of the H2S escaping from the saturators. This 
treatment is frequently mentioned in the Alkali Inspectors' 
Reports, and in the 36/^ Report (for 1 899), pp. 25 and 26, Mr R. 
P'orbes Carpenter, the Chief Inspector, states the following con- 
ditions as being absolutely necessary for success : — (ist) There 
must be sufficient draught at the furnace, and the suction at the 
condenser outlet must be adequate to supply this at all times, 
to avoid sublimation of sulphur. Such draught might be 
supplied by injecting air under slight pressure in the furnaces. 
(2nd) The gases must be completely cooled before and behind 
the furnace. If they enter the limestone-tower above 38° 
much calcium sulphate is produced, which forms a protective 
crust on the limestone. The hot gases are to be cooled first by 
cast-iron pipes until some condensation takes place, when leaden 
pipes must be substituted for them. (3rd) The limestone-tower 
should be made of wood planks, tongued and grooved, or of 
brick and cement. (4th) The supply of water is best made in 
two forms, one constant, the other intermittent (by flushes), 
especially in the case of limestone ; but with hard chalk the 
intermittent flush only may be used, at not too long intervals. 

Bauxite, or a similar substance, is employed by Peniakoff 
(B. P. 21476 of 1912; Fr. P. 459926). The acid gases, 
preferably still hot, are brought into contact with the purifying 
materials, which are best moved forward in a direction opposite 
to that of the gases. The sulphur acids contained in these are 
thereby fixed in the form of sulphate of alumina and iron, which 
are obtained by lixiviation, and are either worked up into a 
marketable state, or decomposed by heating into sulphuric acid, 
the residue again serving as absorbent. 

Fleitmann (Ger. P. 17397) passes the sulphurous gases, 
together with some air, through a kiln containing a mixture 
of ferric oxide and coal. The latter, in burning, yields the 
necessary heat, and at the same time reduces the Fe203 and 
SO2, so that FeS collects at the bottom. 
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In Salt Lake City the SOg contained in the smoke of the 
copper-works is retained by the bases of scoria blown into a 
kind of glass-wool. 

Calcium sulphide^ proposed many years ago by Dumas, forms 
the absorbing substance in Kosmann’s process (Ger. P. 13 123). 

Barium sulphide^ which was experimentally tried at Freiberg, 
proved much too costly. 

Vegetable charcoal was proposed by A. H. Allen (B. P. 189 of 
1879), who passes the gases, freed from dust, through drying- 
towers fed with sulphuric acid and then through columns filled 
with charcoal, previously ignited in a stream of nitrogen, where 
the SO2 is retained, whilst the nitrogen passes on. By a 
vacuum or by heating to 300° to 400°, or by a combination of 
both, the SO2 is to be driven out and utilised. 

A similar process to that of Allen is claimed, according to 
U.S. P. 1145579,^ by passing the gases at room temperature 
over charcoal, when the SO2 is absorbed, and later the charcoal 
is heated to from 130° to 180°, when the SO2 is expelled. The 
enriched gas, which may occasionally carry even 98 to 99 per 
cent. SO2, is recovered and used. Various charcoals have different 
affinities for sulphur dioxide, boxwood being recommended. 

Garner and Clayton (U.S. P. 1173566, assigned to the 
Metals Research Co.) treat SO2 with a gaseous fuel containing 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, in presence of wood charcoal 
at a temperature of 500° to 600°, whereby H2S is formed. 

Farbenfabr. vorm. F. Bayer und Co. (G. P. 304262, 
24*11*16)^ prepare sulphurous gases in a concentrated form 
as follows : Gases containing a low percentage of sulphur are 
passed over porous charcoal moving in the opposite direction, 
and the sulphurous acid absorbed by the charcoal is then 
recovered by careful heating. By keeping the charcoal in 
motion during the heat treatment the formation of carbon 
oxy-sulphide is prevented, and the sulphur dioxide content of 
the gases may be raised from 0*3 per cent, to 70 per cent. 

F , Sulphur Dioxide from Blast-furnace Slag 

According to the Chern. Tr, /., vol. Ixix. (1921), p. 217, 
when the imports of pyrites into Germany were stopped by 

1 Chem , Trade 1915, P- 57 . 

2 J , Soc . Chem , Ind ,^ 1920, p. 57QA. 
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the war, various processes were worked out for recovering the 
sulphur from the natural calcium sulphate (gypsum and 
anhydrite) and also from blast-furnace slag. The annual slag 
production of the country amounted to 20,000,000 tons, and 
the slag contains an average i*5 per cent of sulphur; some 
300,000 tons of sulphur were therefore dumped with the 
slag every year. The recovery process which L. H, Diehl 
developed in the Gutehoffnungshiitte promises to survive the 
war period. 

Slag contains sulphur mostly in the form of calcium 
sulphide, and this sulphur can be oxidised by air and also by 
sulphates such as gypsum. The meta-silicate of the slag is 
then converted into calcium ortho-silicate Ca2Si04, while the 
sulphur is liberated as such, or as SO2. Calcium sulphate and 
calcium sulphide can co-exist in the solid condition, but not in 
the molten state ; when gypsum is added to fused slag, SO^ is 
liberated. Though the reactions are not quite so simple as 
they may appear, the Diehl process consists simply in blowing 
hot air through the fused slag as it is tapped from the blast- 
furnace and before it enters the granulation tanks or is other- 
wise treated. The oxidation-chambers used are firebrick tanks 
3-5 m. long, 0-6 m. wide, 1-7 m. high, partly covered by a vault, 
but overtopped by a shaft for charging in the anhydrite ; the 
slag itself is dumped in at the open end, where the bottom 
slopes upward, and discharged through a tap-hole at the other 
end. The air is injected at a pressure of about 1 5 cm. of 
mercury through slots in the bottom. At first, nozzles wert 
tried, projecting into the slag ; but they were easily clogged 
with slag and corroded, and it was observed that narrow slots, 
5 mm. wide, were far less likely to get clogged than round 
holes ; the air vents now used are blocks of hematite iron, 
cast with ducts for cold water, and fixed flush in the bottom 
of the tank. The treatment takes from ten to twenty-five 
minutes. 

The hotter the slag, the more complete is the recovery of 
the sulphur, which averages 50 per cent, and may be complete 
when anhydrite has been added to the slag. The air escapes 
very hot, near 950^ and contains about 10 per cent, by volume 
of SOg. A white salt settles in the iron pipe used for the hot 
gases ; this salt is essentially potassium disulphate KHSO4, and 
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contains only a small percentage of NaHSO^; the salt volatil- 
ised from ferro-manganese furnaces is also essentially an acid 
potassium sulphate. 

G , Processes for obtaining Sulphur Dioxide 
BY other Methods 

From nitre-cake (acid sodium sulphate) Bottle (B. P. 6898 
of 1 904) obtains neutral sulphate and SO2 by mixing the nitre- 
cake with 1 2 per cent, wood-shavings and 2 per cent coke, 
and heating in a retort provided with a stirring arrangement. 

Llewellyn and Spence (B. P. 103689 of 1917) treat nitre- 
cake with a suitable reducing agent, as for instance 25 per cent, 
of pyrites, in a ground condition in a closed iron vessel pro- 
vided with a mechanical agitator. Sulphur dioxide is evolved, 
together with some sulphur which is readily condensed, and a 
residue of normal sodium sulphate and iron oxide remains. 

If finely divided iron be substituted for the pyrites, no free 
sulphur is liberated, but a steady evolution of sulphur dioxide 
occurs. 

Garroway (B. P. 11986 of 1905) decomposes a solution of 
sodium bisulphite under pressure by sodium bisulphate or 
free sulphuric acid ; most of the SO2 is driven out in the cold, 
the remainder by injection of steam. 

Elworthy (Fr. P. 352254) oxidises a mixture of sodium 
sulphide with calcium or sodium sulphate in a Bessemer con- 
verter by air, thus obtaining all the S as SO2. 

Basset (Fr. P. 428019) heats a mixture of calcium sulphate 
and alumina, preferably with addition of powdered coal, to a high 
temperature. The reaction is ; 

3CaSO^ + CaS = 4CaO + 4SO2. 

Schildhaus and Condrea (Amer. P. 956184) obtain SO2 
from acid-tar or sludge by heating it to 200° to 300° in a 
retort and passing into this air pre-heated to the same degree ; 
the liquid hydrocarbons contained in the vapours produced are 
condensed and the remaining gases are washed, first with heavy 
hydrocarbon oil and finally with sulphuric acid ; the coke 
formed is continuously removed from the retort 

J. S. and A. A. Blowski (Amer. P. 1 010221) obtain SO2 
from petroleum sludge by means of water, so as to obtaia a 
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dilute acid containing sufficient organic matter to decompose 
the acid on subsequent heating. The SO2 thus obtained is 
purified and reoxidised to attain sulphuric acid. 

H. Preparation of Sulphur Dioxide in the 
Pure or Liquid State ^ 

Formerly pure sulphur dioxide, free from nitrogen and 
excess of oxygen, was required only in very few cases for 
industrial purposes. The methods employed for preparing it 
were various, one of the commonest being the action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid upon copper at a higher temperature. 
This is, of course, only applicable where there is a sale for the 
cupric sulphate formed, and is, moreover, hardly workable on a 
large scale. Cheaper and easier is the process of heating strong 
sulphuric acid with charcoal, when a mixture of SO^ with COg 
(and CO) is obtained : 

2H2SO4 + C « 2H2O + 2SO2 + COg. 

The CO and CO2 are harmless in many applications of SO^. 

Sulphur dioxide, quite free from other gases, is made by 
heating concentrated sulphuric acid with sulphur ; 

2H2SO4 4 - S « 2 lip 4* ’ 

this can be done by running a slow stream of sulphuric acid on 
sulphur, heated to about 400* in an iron retort. It should, 
however, be noticed that melted sulphur acts very strongly 
upon cast-iron ; hence the operation should be performed in a 
cast-iron pan widening out at the top so that a lining of acicL 
resisting bricks can be put in it Concentrated sulphuric acid 
is boiled with sulphur, which floats on the top and is kejit by 
the brick lining from coming into immediate contact with the 
iron, whilst the lower part of the pan is fully exposed to the 
heating action of the fire 

Cast-iron pans are, however, used at the present time 
without such linings, but in this case they are made from 3 in. 
in thickness, and require rather frequent renewal. 

Sulphur dioxide was made by the Compagnie indiistriclle 
des proc6d6s Raoul Pictet (Ger. P. 22365), and wa» purified in 

1 A special treatise on the preparation, properties, and application of 
pure sulphur dioxide is FlUssiges Schwi/ildhxyd^ by A. Harpf (StuUgari, 

1900). 
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a speciiii apparatus, utilising the fact that the hydrates of SO2 
all crystallise at — i T’ancl that gaseous SOj at this temperature 
loses all its aqueous vapour. It is unnecessary to describe this 
(somewhat complicated) apparatus, which is described in the 
J. Soc. Chem. Inti., 1883, p. 413. 

An old and well-known process for obtaining pure SO2 is 
to heat ferrous sulphate with .sulphur, in the presence of 
sufficient air, the reaction being : 

2 Ke.S( ), 4 2.S + 3O FfjO,, 4- 4.SC).j. 

This proces.s was made the subject of a new patent by Terrell 
(B. I’. 5930 of 1884), who draws special attention to the value 
of the ferric oxide remaining behind, which furni.shes a good 
paint. 

Bcrgmann and Berliner (Ger. P. 160940) prepare pure SOj 
by a reaction observed by Gcrland, viz. the absorption by 
calcium diphosphate, which, on heating to too”, liberates the 
SOj again. Dicalciumphosphate absorb.*! SOj even from very 
dilute mixtures, like fuel-gases and exit-ga.se8 of acid-works, 
which may thus be utilised, the absorbent being always 
recovered. The reactions are : 

t. 2t:aH PO^ + 3 . 80 ,^ + 2H.p ™ CaH^(P0^)3 + Ca(H.803)2. 

2. CaH^(PO^>,^ + Ca(HSOj,)3 ». aCaHPO* + 2.S0j, + 2Up. 

Carpenter (Amer. P. 829765) obtains pure SO2 from burner- 
gases by gradual cooling, moistening with water, thus separating 
the mechanical impurities, and celling down to 0“, whereby the 
S(>2 cotuieiises as a solution in water, while the other ga.ses 
go away. 

Hegeler and Heinz (Amer. P, 931868) mix hot SO2 ga.Hes 
ftosn a sulphur-burner with ab<^ut the same quantity of cooled 
gases, to reduce the temperature below lOo”, pass the mixture 
through a t<»wer fed with water, dry and filter the gases. 

Moulin autl Vtandoni (Fr. P. 432431) describe an apparatus 
consisting !>f a sulphur- burner, working preferably uitder 
pressure, followcrl by a heat-it!terchanger, a cooling apparatus, 
and a series of compressors, where the gas is compressed to 
iilwut 30 kg., after which it is cooled to about o* and passed 
to the liquefier. The residual gases from this, after allowing 
them to expand to about 5*5 kg. pressure, are at a temperature 

2 p 
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of —70°, and are used for cooling the tubes of the liquefier 
and in the heat-interchangers. 

The Comp. ind. des Alcools de I’Ardeche (B. P. 91 45 of 
1909), in order to recover SO2 from solution, heat the solution 
and project it violently in the form of a jet against the walls 
of a case. The SOg goes out at the top, and the water flows 
out at the bottom. 

The best-known process for preparing pure liquid sulphur 
dioxide on the large scale is that of Schroeder and Haenisch, 
by which it can be prepared in a cheap way from gases con- 
taining down to 4 per cent. SOg. It is hardly necessary .to 
say that richer gases are 'better for this purpose. This process 
has made liquid sulphur dioxide a cheap article, manufactured 
on a large scale, and has rendered it possible to employ that 
substance for many purposes for which formerly only the ordi- 
nary impure gaseous SO2 was available. 

The gases, testing 6 per cent. SO2, were taken from a novel 
kind of blende-roasting furnace, similar to the Rhenania furnace. 

The process consists in absorbing the SO2 gas in water in 
an ordinary coke-tower, and expelling it again from the result- 
ing weak solution by the action of heat, in such manner that 
the latent heat of the steam carried along is fully utilised, and 
ultimately a very small amount of coal is required. It is 
described in Lunge’s fourth edition, p. 534. 

The manufacture of liquid SOg from SO2 diluted with other 
gases is described in Ger. P. 325473, 23/1 i/i 9, Manufactures 
des Produits Chim. du Nord, £tabl. Kuhlmann. 

The gases containing a small percentage of SO2, those 
obtained from roasting blende or pyrites, are compressed and 
then agitated with heavy tar-oil free from anthracene, which 
absorbs the SO2. The latter is removed in the usual way. 
Coal-tar oil of sp. gr. i dissolves at atmospheric pressure and 
ordinary temperature about a quarter of its weight of SO2. 

Liquid sulphurous acid is also prepared from dilute gases 
by P. Pascal (B. P. 1 59337 ) absorbing the sulphur di- 
oxide in carbolic oil distilled ’from coal-tar at a temperature 
range of 175^-22 5° and having a density of about i. The 
dilute gas from a compressor is passed into the bottom of an 
absorption-tower filled with packing material over which coal- 
tar oil trickles downwards and absorbs the sulphur dioxide, 
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which is eliminated by heat and the oil thus prepared for 
re-use. 

A. H. Kustis^ Mass. (B. P. 168627), recovers SO2 from 
furnacc-gascs by passing them through a tower, where it is 
cleaned and cooled, and thence to scrubbing-towers packed with 
coke over which the absorbing liquor flows. After leaving the 
first series of scrubbers, it passes into another scries containing 
limestone. The SO^ in the solution leaving these scrubbers is 
then liberated by steam, and after removing the bulk of the 
moisture the giis i.s passed to refrigerators for further drying 
and then compressed into liquid (see also B. P. 167725). 

Nonnet (R P. 26999, 1912; Fr, P. 450804) adds to a 
mixture of equal parts of alkaline bisulphite and sodium thio- 
sulphate, fused in its water of crystal ILsat ion, 5 per cent of 
gum arable, and then the equivalent quantity of anhydrous 
sodium thiosulphate. He granulate.s the mass, which forms a 
stable powder, yielding all the SO^ on contact with water* 

Bassets (B. P. 20667, 1913) passes the gases through a 
dust - collector, a heat - exchanging apparatus, and a tower 
sprayed with water or a solution of pDta.ssium carbonate. The 
liquid running out of this, after heating up, goes through a 
heat-exchanger into a boiler. 

An apparatus for preparing solutions of sulphurous acid or 
of sulphites is described by F. E. Coombs (U.S. P. 1x47376)* 
It comprises, first, a brimstone-furnace with a .shallow bottom 
tray, fired from below, and over this a funnel for the brimstone 
to be burned, provided with a .steam mantle by which the 
brimstone can l>e fused and run down into the furnace, 
regiiktcd by a tap. The SO^ gases pass into the lower part of 
an absorbing-cylinder, filled with suitable packing material, over 
which water, milk of lime, a solution of sodium carbonate, etc., 
arc run. At the bottom it b funnel-shaped, and the solutions 
obtained run into a receiver. This contains a float by which 
the piifiipi for feeding the absorber with liquid and for carrying 
m%my the solution formed therein are automatically regulated* 

Moore and Wolf (U.S. P* 1091689) pass SOg gas, produced 
111 any suitable way, containing air and nitrogen, into a cooled 
solution of calcium chloride, which retaini the SOg, and from 
which it can be obtained in the pure state by heating with 
application of a vacuum. The advant^e of employing a 
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solution of calcium chloride instead of pure water is this, that 
it can be cooled down below o'" without solidifying, and that 
its boiling-point is higher than that of water. Since the 
boiling-point of the dissolved SO2 in both cases is the same^ 
less water is carried away with it when driving it out of the 
solution of calcium chloride than when driving it out of a 
solution in water. 

Babe and Pape (B. P. 19937 of 1916) separate sulphurous 
acid as a saturated solution from combustion-gases by cooling 
them to below 0° to condense the water vapour. If necessary,, 
a certain quantity of water in the form of a spray or as steam, 
or else a solution of a salt that is not affected by sulphurous 
acid, may be added to absorb the whole of the sulphur di- 
oxide and form a saturated solution or condensate which will 
not freeze to ice. The process may be effected by passing the 
gases through a chamber filled with ice, or over a surface 
flooded by a cooling-liquid or kept cool by the evaporation 
of ammonia or sulphur dioxide. 

Carriage of Liqtiid Sulphur Dioxide. 

The liquid sulphur dioxide is sent out in iron cylinders 
(bottles) holding i or 2 cwt each, or in tank-waggons of 10 
tons capacity. The bottles are tested to 50 atm. pressure, 
so that there is no danger whatever in their transit The 
vapour-tension of SO2 is given on p. 179. 

It is not advisable to keep the liquid in a place where the 
temperature may rise above 40 "*. 

Boake and Roberts (B. P. 19789 of 1892) find that liquid 
SO2 does not act on tin or soft solder, and that therefore these 
can be employed in the manufacture of carrying-vessels. 

Lange^ found that absolutely anhydrous liquid sulphur dioxide 
did not act upon iron up to 1 00^. Technical sulphur dioxide 
has a slight action, owing to the presence of a little water. 
The temperature at which this takes pla<^ Increases with the 
purity of the acid ; it is 70° in the case of acid containing 
0-7 per cent. HgO. Since liquid SOg cannot dissolve more 
than I per cent, water, even the more impure product cannot 
act on the iron vessels in which it is transported at ordinaiy 
temperatures. The mixture of ferrous sulphite and thiosulphate 
angew, Chem,^ 1899, P- 275. 
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formed, moreover, acts as a protecting crust. In ice-machines 
where SO^ is the active agent, and where the temperature in 
the pumps may rise considerably, only absolutely anhydrous 
SOj should be employed.^ 

Carrier (Fr. P. 402 Eio) describes a pump s|)ccially adapted 
for the compression of sulphur dioxide. 

Pacottet (Fr. I^ 365224) describes an apparatus for measur- 
ing liquid S()2, wliich he calls sulphitometer. 

The Heylands Company (Gen P. 250263) construct vessels 
for keeping and carrying liquefied gases, consisting of two con- 
centrically arranged metallic ve.ssels, the thin neck of the inside 
vessel being of a special shape, 

Tki regulatwns for the mrriage of liquid sulphur dioxide are 
given in the 67/m. Trade /. for 1920, p. 531 Sulphur dioxide, 
being neither combustible nor explosive, and not corrosive (in 
the sense in which nitric and sulphuric acids are), is not classed 
as ** Dangerous Gmids ” within the meaning of section 446 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. Its usual condition is 
liquid when stored in glass siphons or in metal cylinders. As 
the pressure of liquid rises rapidly with increasing temperature, 
vessels containing it should not be carried if more than seven- 
eighths filled. Siphons and cylinders containing sulphur dioxide 
must \m kept in a cool place, away from boilers, and protected 
from the direct action of the sun’s ray.s. The cylinders used 
for transporting this substance may be of wrought-iron instead 
cif steel 

It m«iy not be carried on emigrant or pa.ssenger .steamers 
ivilhoiit special permission from the Board of Trade. On cargc> 
vessels the carriage of siphons should be confined to deck 
cargo, and the siphons should be packed in a case and em- 
bedded in powdered chalk. Metal cylinders should be enclosed 
in stout rope mat or in wooden cases to prevent concussion, and 
shouki be kefrt cool and away from the living-quarters ; they 
should readily accessible, but may be stowed either on deck 
or under deck. 

[/siS of Smiplmr Dioxidi. 

The principal mm for liquid sulphur dioxide are for refripr- 
ating-nnachinci (Fictef s and others), for wo^-pulp manufacture 

* this subject also, .Z mgm* CMim,^ pp. 300 and 595. 
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(to bring the calcium bisulphite liquors up to strength), for the 
purification of beetroot juice, for disinfecting, for bleaching, and 
for the manufacture of glue and gelatine. 

Liquid sulphur dioxide has been applied by Behrend and 
Zimmermann as a means for increasing the efficiency of 
steam-engines by utilising the heat of the exhaust steam for 
evaporating SOg. The high-pressure vapours thus produced 
are utilised in an auxiliary cylinder for generating motive 
power, and are afterwards again condensed to liquid SOg. 
Hitherto this system does not seem to have fulfilled its 
expectations. 

The formerly rather extensive use of liquid SO2 for bringing 
calcium bisulphite liquor (for the manufacture of wood-pulp) 
up to strength has very much decreased, since the factories 
have improved their plant for the direct preparation of strong 
sulphite liquor. 

According to Edelenau,^ liquid sulphur dioxide is em- 
ployed in the refining of petroleum. It dissolves the non- 
saturated hydrocarbons which cause the bad burning or the 
characteristic smell of some lighting-oils, and leaves unchanged 
the saturated hydrocarbons which are the valuable constituents 
of petroleum. Frasch applies spirit of wine to the same pur- 
pose : but sulphur dioxide has over this the twofold advantage 
that it is cheaper and that it can be completely recovered. The 
process is made clearer by illustrations, and the paper also 
contains practical results, yields, and calculations of costs. 

Galaine and Hulbert^ describe an apparatus for mixing 
liquid sulphur dioxide with air for disinfecting purposes. 

Fischer and Glund ® employ liquid SOg for extracting organic 
substance from coal. 

In Eastern Borneo there is a factory for producing 4 tons of 
sulphur dioxide per month, for use in the manufacture of ice.^ 

Olga Niedenfuhr (Ger. Ps. 254044 and 254362) evaporates 
part of the already liquefied sulphur dioxide, and employs the 
gaseous SOg thereby formed for producing sulphur dioxide in 
the concentrated state. 

1 Bull Amer, Min. Eng.^ 1914, p. 2313. 

2 Comptes rmd.j 162, 363. 

3 Berl Ber., 1916, p. 1469. 

^ Zeii.j 1916, p. 80. 
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I. DRAUcarr-i'ii'Ks and Fi,uks. Removai, of 

P'l.UK-DUST AND OTHER iMI’URnTKS 

The flues conveyinjr the burner-gases from the kilns into 
the chambers or into the Glover towers may be constructed of 
brickwork only so far as the gases keep hot enough to prevent 
any moisture condensing — that is, especially in upright flues 
and flue-dust chambers. From this point they must be made 
of cast-iron, and further on, when they have cooled down, 
of lead. 

The gas, which goes away red-hot from the burners, must 
necessarily be cooU'd doivn to the temperature of the chambers, 
say 5 o‘’-6o‘’ ; otherwise the first chamber would be very 
quickly dcstroyctl. Thi.s cooling was formerly effected by 
conveying the burner-gas in very long flues of cast-iron, or 
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partly of cast-iron, and, when partially cooled, of lead. Such 
cooling-flues were made up to 500 ft. long. 

The cast-iron pi{>es arc suitably shajjcd, as shown in Fig. 
59, in order that the upjrer half may Ire replaced independently 
of the lower, or taken away for cleaning ; the latter can also 
be done by means of manholes. For a set of from i 2 to 18 
burners a pijw of 2 ft, diameter is sufficient ; but they are now 
and then made upwards of 3 ft. in diameter. Sometimes they 
are lined with fire-bricks, as shown in Fig. 60 ; the cooling in 
this case is very imperfect and the cost higher. Occa.sionally, 
in very large works, square or oblong flues of wrought- or ca.st- 
iron are found. Brick flues (for per{)cndicular shafts or for 
flue-dust chambers) are made of bricks boiled in tar, and set 
with tar and sand. Earthenware pipes mwitly crack too 
quickly. 

Perpendicular stacks and pipes act as a sort of chimney, 
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and they are therefore carried up nearly to the top of the 
chambers where there is no Glover tower. Ihesc pipes weie 
sometimes cooled by water, and even very complicated con- 
trivances were met with for this purpose. It has long been 
recognised that the only rational way of cooling the burner-gas is 
to take away its heat for some useful purpose, and this is done 
almost everywhere in the Glover tower (Chapter II, Vol. H). 

Dust-chambers , — Where the quantity of flue-dust is very 
large, as is generally the case with arsenical ores, and with .some 
of the burners for pyrites-smalls, the ordinary du.st-chambcrs, 
which form simply enlargements of the ga.s-fluc, arc not suffi- 
cient, and special contrivances must be adopted. T hi.s matter 
has been thoroughly worked out in the lead-smelting work.s 
and other metallurgical establishments, and a large number of 
apparatus have been constructed for this purpo.se. Many of tlie 
contrivances employed at lead-works, etc, are unsuitable for 
pyrites, on account of being made of iron. But the general 
principles remain the same : the flue-dust must be made to 
deposit by cooling, by retarding the speed of tlte gaseous 
current, and by offering to it large surface.s to which it can 
attach itself. All these conditions are more or Ics.s fulfilled 
by making the gas-flues adequately long and wide, but this is 
not sufficient in many cases, especially for arsenical ores. The 
case is here complicated by the fact that the cooling of the 
gas may be injurious to the chamber-process, and 4 hat the 
long flues, especially those carried in a zigzag way or provided 
with “baffle-walls,’’ interfere very seriously with the draught. 
The latter disadvantage has been greatly lessened, since it has 
been recognised that it is unnecessary to carry the gases in 
flues like those sketched in Figs. 6i and 62 (in the former 
the diagram may be taken either as plan or elevation), where 
the current of gas is constantly checked by meeting solid 
surfaces, but that the surfaces may be disposed in the direction 
of the current itself, where they cause the dust to be defmsited 
on them without interfering with the draught Fig. 63 show^f 
how this can be done in such a way that the flue-dust can be 
removed without interfering with the process. The gases 
arriving through a are, by means of dampers, sent through 
either chamber A or B. In the present case, the dampers 
by b being closed, the gases travel through A. Each chamber 
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is divided into several longitudinal channels by thin partitions 
d, d, made of masonry, fireclay slabs, lead, or other suitable 
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In very bad cases, as, for instance, with mechanical dust- 
burners, longitudinal partitions are not sufficient, and real 
baffle-plates must be employed, as shown in P'igs. 6i and 62. 

Bauer ^ states that the nine sets of chambers connected 
with the Freiberg smelting- works (containing thirty lead- 
chambers) possess 26,368 ft. of flues, of 41 sq. ft. section. 
The flue-dust in 1893 contained 1137 kg. silver, 1656 tons 
lead, and 917 tons arsenic, valued at 1 3,600. In 1893 
80 per cent of the dust was recovered, and 20 per cent 
lost. The damages to be paid had diminished from ^^3050 
to ;^i8o. In that year, new flues on the Monier-PVeudenberg 
system were built for recovering the last 20 per cent of dust 
The rate of cooling of the gases was 1' per 27 ft length in 
closed-in Monier flues, per i S ft in freely exposed Monier 
flues, per 10 ft in leaden flues, and per 19*6 ft in brick 
flues. 

In 1902 Lunge was informed that the water-covered 
flues had been abandoned at Freiberg as being too costly, 
and had been replaced by simple lead tunnels. Where the 
heat is too great for the stability of the latter, brick flues arc 
employed. 

Falding^ describes a dust-catcher, constructed by A. l\ 
O’Brien, of Richmond, Va., on the well-known centrifugal 
principle. It works in connection with the ca.st-iron fan of 
the same inventor, described in Chapter II, VoL II, and receives 
the gas from five Herreshoff fines-furnaces, retaining 75 per cent, 
of the dust. At the same time it does very efficient service as 
a metre-oven. As shown in Figs. 64 and 65, it consists of a 
tapering, hopper-shaped iron shell, 8 ft. wide in the cylindrical 
part and 1 2 ft high, with a 6-in. opening in the bottom for 
the discharge of flue-dust. It is lined with 4-in. firebrick. 
The gas enters through the top pipe at a high rate of speed 
from the fan and strikes the cylinder tangentially ; it leaves 
the apparatus through a central pipe. The gas takes a rotary 
motion and deposits all the heavy dust, which is automatically 
discharged through the 6-in. opening. Six tubular nitre-pots 
are arranged in the manner shown, so that they can be charged 
from the top and discharged sideway.s. 

^ Jakresber, f Berg- u. HuBenw,, 1894, p. 39. 

^ Mm. Jnd.j 9, 625. 
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Morton and the United Alkali Co. (B. P. 17461 of 1906) 
remove flue-dust, e.g. from Herreshoff furnaces, which consists 
chiefly of magnetic oxide of iron, by means of a number of 
plates of magnetic metal, placed side by side in the flue, on 
either side of which there is a pole of an electro-magnet. 
From time to time the electric current is interrupted, where- 
upon the dust collected on the plates falls into a hopper below. 



Fia. 64. 


Electrical Precipitation of Dust. 

The first systematic investigation of the influence of electric 
fields on the removal of suspended particles from gases or 
vapours was made in the years 1884-1886 by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, although isolated observations of the precipitating 
effect of an electrified insulated wire surrounded by gas con- 
taining suspended particles had been made independently, so 
long previously as 1824, by Hohfield in Leipzig, and about 
1850 by Guitard in London. 
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Until 1906, practically no serious study of the matter was 
attempted until F. G. Cottrell had occasion to repeat Lodge’s 
work, and applied his methods to the removal of acid mists 
in the contact sulphuric process.^ 

The Cottrell system is represented by Huntington, Heberlein 
& Co., and the writer understands that the American agent 
has erected over thirty sets in that country, but in England 
there appears none yet at work. 

The over-all eihciency is said to have been proved to be 
99 per cent, and the plant is cheaper than many dust-chambers 
and very much more efficient 

The gas enters at 500*^ or thereabouts, and must fall below 
350°, especially if moisture be present When the current is 
turned off, the dust falls and is easily removed. Mechanical 
pyrites-burners in U.S.A. burning 70 tons of ore per twenty- 
four hours recovered 6 tons of dust per week, the efficiency 
being 98 per cent 

Heimrod and Egbert ^ give some details regarding the 
efficiency of the above apparatus, stating that the temperature 
of the gases and character of the suspended matter are govern- 
ing factors. At temperatures of 540° and over, and for the 
removal of dust rather than fume, precipitators of the plate 
type are preferable, in which the gases pass horizontally 
between collecting and discharge electrodes. With gases 
cooled to about 320'' for the removal of fume, the pipe type 
of precipitator is preferable. In a Wisconsin plant for roasting 
zinc-ore, 17,500 cub. ft. of gas per minute is cleansed at 
about 260° by an installation of two units, each containing 36 
steel pipes as collecting electrodes, 12 in. in diameter and 
1 5 ft. high, with discharge electrodes in the form of chains 
arranged axially. The electrical equipment consists of a 200 
to 65/70/75/80/85000 volt transformer, and the power con- 
sumption is about 18 kilowatts; 7600 lb. of material con- 
taining 22 per cent, zinc and 30 percent, sulphur is collected 
every twenty-four hours. In a precipitator at Baltimore 
working at 590'’— 760'', 17,500 cub. ft. of gas per minute at 
590° is treated, and 900 to 1200 lb. of dust per day is 

1 Chem. Age, 5, 592. 

2 Chem. a?td Met. Eng.^ 1918, 19, 309-314; /. Soc. Chem. Indy 1918, 
p. 729A. 
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obtained from the roasting of 40 to 50 tons of pyrites. The 
installation is made in two sections, each of which may be 
shut off by dampers. The electrodes are heavy steel plates, 
suitably reinforced, suspended, and insulated, and a voltage of 
about 50,000 volts is used, the power consumed being not 
over 2 kilowatts. 

A modified arrangement of the Cottrell precipitator is the 
one which has been developed by R. B. Rathbun, of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co. The main feature of 
this is the use of sheets of iron screen instead of the iron plates 
of the Cottrell precipitator. These screens have diamond- 
shaped or square meshes of about 2 in. wide, and are placed 
transversely to the direction of the flow of the gases and 
parallel to each other, having intervening spaces of about 6 in. 
between the adjacent screens. 

The advantage of the screen type of apparatus is that the 
grounded electrodes are placed transversely to the direction of 
the gas flow instead of parallel, and the screens themselves, 
without any electrical equipment, are of a form adapted for the 
precipitation of dust. 

While the screens are being shaken for the removal of the 
dust adhering thereto, the gases are turned into another flue. 
So far, this apparatus has only been used for the removal of 
dust from lead-smelting furnaces, and has not yet been used on 
the gases emanating from pyrites burners. 

Efficiency tests on the plate type of precipitator are given 
by A. W. Fairlie : — ^ 


Dust and elements 
in the dust. 

Weights precii)i- 
tated, lbs. 

Percentage 

precipitated. 

Weight un- 
precipitated, lbs. 

Percentage un- 
I)recipitated. 

Dust 

1700-00 

98.94 

18-25 

I 06 

Soluble Iron 

14-45 

83-24 

2-95 

16-76 

Arsenic . 

70*00 

24-21 

218-00* 

75-79 

Lead 

262*00 

81-59 

59 - 00 * 

18 41 


1 Che?n. and Met Eng.^ 1921, 25, 864. 

* This weight is evidently considered to be present in the hot gas as 
volatilised metallic fume, not as dust. During the above test the amount 
of sulphur burned in the form of pyrites was 5 6, 1 00 lbs. per day. 

It is interesting to note that the arsenic was the least efficiently pre- 
cipitated, due, no doubt, to the fact that it was present in the gas chiefly 
as uncondensed fume, and not as dust 
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The partial analysis of the precipitated dust was as follows 


Sulphur . 

4* 1 7 per cent 

Soluble Iron . 

•85 

}, 

Lead 

. 15-40 


Arsenic . 

. 4-11 

,, 

Acidity . 

- 5-98 

,, 

Total 

- 30-5 • 



The remainder was assumed to be chiefly oxide of iron. 

L. B. Skinner^ states that : The Cottrell process has failed 
to work satisfactorily under very severe practical conditions 
of acid plants where it has been tried on plants using fine 
concentrates.” 

Precipitation of dust or other impurities from vapours by 
means of high tension, direct or alternating currents, is described 
by F. Schultz (Ger. P. 312049 of 1918)/ the apparatus 
being provided with tubular electrodes composed of non-con- 
ducting material, the appropriate surfaces of which are made 
conducting by means of a layer of metal ; the tubes should 
be made of materials possessing different di-clectric constants, 
that of the inner being the greater. The outer electrode tube, 
through which the gas is passed, is vertical, and the inner tube 
is suspended in this with its axis horizontal. It may be 
desirable to use two or more of these short inner electrodes. 

Another device for the precipitation of solids electrically is 
patented by Bradley (U.S. P. 1284175),*^ who describes an 
apparatus for the precipitation of the solid particles from gases 
containing SO2 and sulphuric acid, consisting of two electrical 
precipitators arranged in series in the line of the flow of the 
gas, and between them a heat-interchanger by means of which 
the precipitation may be carried out either above or bcloiv the 
condensing temperature of sulphuric acid. 

An apparatus for the electrical precipitation of suspended 
matter in gas^ consists of (A) an electrode frame arranged between 

1 Chem. and Met. Eng., 1918, 18, 82-85 5 / Ckem. /ml, 1918, 
p. 147A. 

2 /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1919, p. 752A. 

^ J. Soc. Chem. Ind, 1919, p. 74A. 

^ A. F. Nesbit, Assr. to International Precipitation Co. (U.S. F. (A) 
1356462, 19/10/20, (B) 1357201, and (C) 1357202, 26/10/20 mnl, 
(A, B) 17/11/14, (C) 16/S/15). 
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spaced plate-like receiving electrodes forming a gas passage. 
A series of parallel, flexible discharge members extending longi- 
tudinally through the passage are held rigidly by the frame. 
(B) The discharge system of opposing electrode systems com- 
prises a number of wires arranged spirally in the direction of 
the length of the system, each wire having its axis out of the 
axis of symmetry of the opposing electrode system, whereby an 
unsymmetrical field is produced in the various cross-sections of 
the system, through which the fluid stream tends to flow 
spirally. (C) The discharge system of opposing electrode 
systems comprises a frame carrying rigidly a number of electrode 
elements arranged parallel to one another and to one side of 
the frame. 

A very interesting article on the removal of dust from gases 
is given in the /. Soc, Chem, hid., 1922, p. 2 IT et seq., to 
which the reader is referred. 

Other Methods of removing Dust. 

Shields (B.Ps, 163 5 3 and 163 S4of 1904; Ger.Ps. 180070 and 
180071) conducts the burner-gases beneath or into a constantly 
replenished heap of porous or granular material, such as coke, 
crushed slag, or the like, which, as it collects the dust, is drawn 
away from the bottom of the heap by a conveyer, and is elevated 
to pass into a separator for the removal of the dust, and then 
restored through a funnel hopper in a clean, hot state to the 
top of the heap. The receptacle for the filtering material is of 
conical shape, with its apex downwards, and about the centre of 
the heap the gases are passed in through a pipe immediately 
under a horizontal disc, beneath which a cavity is thus main- 
tained. Another form of apparatus is also shown, in which 
the filtering material descends slowly between sets of inclined 
shelves arranged in a cylindrical or rectangular form. 

Cellarius (B. P. 22080 of 1905) purifies the burner-gases 
from dust and from nitrous oxides by producing in them, both 
before entering and after leaving the chambers, a whirling 
motion and throwing them against a damp clay wall, or against 
damp coke. 

The same inventor (Ger. P. 263941) obtains steam for 
working purposes by utilising the heat of the gases of pyrites- 
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and blende-burners. In the gas-flue a closed vessel is placed 
into which, from outside, water is sprayed by means of a spray- 
producer, the steam thereby formed being carried away by a 
pipe from the top of that vessel. Two or more such vessels 
may be placed in the flue, the steam-pipes of which are con- 
nected with a common collector. Behind these vessels another 
vessel may be placed, into which no water is sprayed, for the 
purpose of superheating the vapour passing through it. The 
vessels may consist of cast-iron, with a suitable lining and a 
layer of fireclay lumps at the bottom. By this means the steam 
for producing the power required for driving the mechanical 
burners, fan-blasts, air-compressors, etc., may be partially or 
entirely obtained. 

Gayer and Witter (Ger. P. 227387) employ a box with a 
horizontal shaft, provided with beating-arms, revolving several 
hundred times per minute, and moistened by water-sprays. 
The beaters are placed on the shaft in a screw-line. The 
gases enter at the bottom and go out at the top. 

Heine (Ger. P. 230182) arranges in the dust-chamber 
slanting plates, reaching a little more than half way through, 
and leaving a distance of 3 or 4 mm. from the side free for a 
small portion of the gases to pass through, so that whirls are 
formed. 

Krowatschek (Ger. P. appl. K45381 of 1911) describes a 
very similar arrangement. 

Howard (Amer. P. 896111 ; re-issue 8th March and 13th 
September 1910; this patent is held by the General Chemical 
Co. of New York) describes a dust-separator containing a great 
number of horizontal steel plates between which the gases 
pass from one side to the other. It is shown in Fig. 66, and 
consists of ; A, brick entrance flue ; B, cast-iron damper, 
operated from without by winches ; C, cast-iron ring-plate 
over which B closes ; D, vestibule from which the gas enters 
between the horizontal steel plates E, 2^ in. apart from one 
another, and gets into space F. They strike against the 
baffle-wall G, and leave through the flue H, covered by the 
cast-iron plate I, provided with an opening for the damper J ; 
K is the outlet ; L, cleaning-holes with covers. The outside 
brick walls are 19 in. thick, with a i-in. insulating space. 
The interior walls are 12-in. red brick. 
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The velocity of the gas in passing between the steel plates 
is checked by the large area of cross-section, and, since these 
plates are only 2.1 in. apart, each dust particle needs to fall 
only 2 | in. (instead of 6 or 8 ft. as in the old-fa.shioned 
practice) before finding a surface to which it adheres. Under 
ordinary circumstances the plates need not be cleaned any 
oftencr than once in thirty or forty day.s. For that purpose 


sizes, with from 6540 to 18,700 superficial ft. of plate area, 
and a vertical height of from 27 to 31 ft.; ground space 
required, 17 to 31 x 27 ft. 

Huntington, Hebcrlein & Co., Ltd.’8 patent dust-catcher 
consists of a brick chamber supported on either brick piers or 
cast-iron columns. The chamber is supported on a strong 
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R.SJ. frame, to which the discharge hoppers are fixed, and 
is divided by a partition wall into two or three compartments ; 
according to capacity of furnace installation, either of them can 
be cut off for cleaning purposes, so that the working of the 
plant is not interrupted. 

Each compartment is provided with the necessary C.L 
dampers, discharge arresting-gear, charging and discharging 
hoppers, etc. The compartments are filled in with broken 
bricks or burned pyrites lumps. The working of the dust- 
catcher is simple, and requires little attention beyond the 
changing of the filter media. 

Benker and Hartmann (Fr. P. 387456) also pass the burner- 
gases horizontally through vertical filters composed of pieces 
of firebricks or stones, contained between vertical perforated 
walls. The bottom of the filtering column rests on a vertical 
rotating roller, which continually carries away a small quantity 
of the filtering-material to a rotating drum, in which it is 
deprived of the dust with which it is laden. It then falls into 
a receptacle, from which a conveyer returns it to the top of the 
filtering-column. 

Scherfehberg and Prager (Ger. P. 203948) employ dust- 
chambers with baffling - walls, all inner surfaces being 
corrugated. 

Brandenburg ^ describes a centrifugal dust-catcher similar to 
those which have been found very efficient in connection with 
blast-furnaces. 

Wright ^ found that the gases from mechanical dust-burners, 
after they had traversed a small dust-chamber with a velocity 
of I ft. per second, still contained 0*28 gram dust per cubic 
metre ; and, after passing through a washing-tower and a long 
tube, still 0*11 gram. 

The Metallic Compounds Separation Syndicate (Ger. P. 
153641) combine a number of burners with a common chamber, 
in which the dust is precipitated by serpentine channels. 

A very complete plant for purifying burner-gases (from 
mechanical furnaces) from dust is that built by Gilchrist and 
described by Hartmann and Benker in Z. angew, Chem,^ 1906, 
p. 1188 et seq. 

^ Z. angew, Chem.^ 1909? pp- 2490-2492. 

2 Eng. and Min. J.y 1910, p. in. 
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The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft A.-G. (Fn 
P. 456524) emplo/ for the filtration of burner-gases, etc., an 
acid-proof material, prepared hy gradually heating cotton tissue, 
weighing 350 grams per superficial metre, in closed vessels to 
300° to 350° for some minutes, or to 200"* to 250° for several 
days, and subsequently cooling. The tissue loses 68 to 76 per 
cent of its weight, and its tensile strength falls from 2300 kg. 
to 30 to 35 kg. per metre, but this still leaves sufficient flexi- 
bility to the fibre. The carbonised product contains consider- 
able proportions of chemically combined hydrogen and oxygen, 
and is a good conductor for electricity. 

Else Heine (Ger. P. 280088) passes the gases through the 
mixing tuyere of a steam- or water-spray-producer, whereby 
the solid particles are moistened and partly compressed, partly 
torn up ; on the water-spray striking against a wall, they 
adhere to this, or are taken away by the water running out. 
Behind this wall a contrivance for separating liquids may be 
placed. 

The Gewerkschaft Messel, Adolf Spiegel und Paul Meltzer 
(Ger. P. 26041 5), pass the gases through wires, extended between 
the two perforated ends of a cylinder, revolving in a fixed case. 
At the gas-outlet of the non -perforated part of the cylinder 
bottom a revolving fan produces between the casing and the 
revolving cylinder a plus-pressure, thus compelling the gas to 
travel through the wires. 

Reichling (Ger. P. 279819) describes an apparatus for 
separating solid and liquid particles from gases and vapours, 
containing adjustable longitudinal partitions. 

Moore (U.S. P. 1184006) filters the gases through a series 
of fabrics which are periodically cleared of dust ; the last 
filtering-fabric is allowed to remain filled with dust, whereby 
the last traces of dust are removed from the gases. 

Brunner & Co, (Ger. P. 269539) remove liquids from gases 
and vapours by passing them through a series of rods^ 

Herreshoff (Ger. P, 143740 of the Nichols Chemical 
Company, New York) prevents the carrying away of ore-dust 
by the gases in mechanical pyrites-burners by making the ore 
descend from one stage to another through special openings, 
separately from those serving for the gases, or by mechanically- 
moved sliding laths. 
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Llitgens (Ger. P. 25 5535) provides the flue-dust chambers 
with filters made of perforated tubes, open at both sides, and 
lateral gas inlets and outlets. The perforated tubes are sus- 
pended from the roof of the chamber, and are accessible to the 
gases on all sides. If their perforations are blocked up, so 
that the draught is interfered with, the gases can take their 
way from below through the tubes, at whose walls some dust 
always adheres. 

Asbrand (Ger. P. 243787) describes a centrifugal apparatus 
for the removal of flue-dust. 

Other patents in this direction: Beth (Ger. P. 245569); 
Michaelis (Ger. P. 244206) ; Maschinenfabrik Buckau (Ger. P. 
245319) ; Gerdts and Strauch (Ger. P. 257368) ; C. S. Watson 
(B. P. 17384, 1912); Neu mark (Ger. P. 263285); Greding 
(Ger. P. 263201); Piining (Ger. P. 262882); A. Muller (Ger. 
Ps. 216483, 265638); Kirschner (Ger.' P. 268880); Krowa- 
tschek (Ger. P. appl. K4S381); Wedge (B. P. 16617, 1915); 
Aicher (Ger. P. 289569); Egestorffs Salzwerke (Ger. P. 
70396); Vadner (U.S. P. ii 10660); Hommel and Durant 
(B. P. 28611 of 1909); Rehmann and Mirbach (Ger. P. 
292004). 

The Purification of Burner- gases from Liquid and Gaseous 
Contaminations, 

This is very necessary where the gases are to serve for the 
manufacture of SO3 by contact-processes, but in this chapter 
we only treat of the purification of burner-gases for ordinary 
purposes (lead-chambers, manufacture of liquid sulphur dioxide, 
of sulphites, etc.). The mechanical impurities are frequently 
mentioned in other places, especially in connection with the 
Glover tower, and are dealt with, in the first instance, by dust- 
chambers (p. 440). But for some purposes this is not sufficient, 
and, moreover, a chemical purification is necessary for various 
uses of the burner-gases. The Metallurgische Gesellschaft, 
Frankfort (Ger. P. 161017), describe a process for the uninter- 
rupted simultaneous mechanical and chemical purification and 
cooling of burner-gases. They employ a water-fed tower, 
provided with inside shelves, with a vessel placed about mid- 
ways, where there is not yet much sulphuric acid dissolved in 
the water run in at the top. Up to that point the water has 
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prindpall/ performed a cooling action and a mechanical puri- 
fication upon the gases ; it runs out from the above-mentioned 
vessel through an overflow, and part of it, after cooling, is used 
over again in the upper part of the tower, another portion 
being sprayed into the lower part, for the purpose of chemical 
purification of the gas. The quantity of water used here is 
regulated in such manner that it comes to about 70°, at which 
temperature it absorbs hardly any SOg, and carries away 
merely sulphuric acid and ferric-oxide mud. 

The Tentelewsche Chemische Fabrik (Ger. P. 194176) 
purifies the burner-gases from chlorine^ etc., by first applying a 
dust-chamber and a water-cooler, then taking out the sulphuric- 
acid fog and the last portions of dust by a coke filter,^ and 
ultimately removing the chlorine by a solution of alkali or 
milk of lime. 

The same firm (Fr. P. 431067) purifies gases from pyrites- 
burners as follows. A circular tower, built in sections, is sur- 
rounded by an annular space for cooling-water, which connects 
with hollow vertical partitions crossing each section, the whole 
being built of lead and supported over a circular trough in 
which it is sealed by sulphuric acid. The gases from the 
burners enter from the top and leave at the bottom, whilst the 
cooling-water passes in the opposite direction through the 
cylindrical jacket and the hollow partitions. The burner-gases 
can be cooled from 500° to the ordinary temperature, and all 
the sulphuric-acid fog they contain separated as a liquid. The 
lid of the apparatus is removable, and easy access is thus 
afforded for cleaning, which, however, is only necessary at long 
intervals. 

Sulphur dioride gases for the manufacture of 'wood-pulp 
ought to be as free as possible, not merely from flue-dust but 
also from sulphuric acid (or sulphur trioxide). For this purpose 
dust-chambers must be provided ; the gas must also be cooled, 
e.g, by perpendicular cast-iron pipes, z ft 6 in. diameter, 
running up for a height of 50 or 60 ft. and down again. A 
more efficient removal of the SOg and H2SO4 is effected by 
the apparatus of Ndmethy (Ger. P, 43285 of 1889), in which 
the gases from the burner pass through a large box containirig 
iron borings, etc, before entering the cooling-apparatus. 

1 Ger. P. 230585. 
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Collett and Eckardt (Ger. P. 244841) purify the burner- 
gases, after properly regulating their oxygen contents, by 
allowing them to act upon ammonium sulphite at a higher 
temperature, whereby all the ammonium sulphite can be trans- 
formed into practically pure sulphate. 

Projahn (Ger. P. 221847) purifies burner-gases from arsenic 
by passing them at a high temperature over a porous mass of 
aluminium sulphate, as it is obtained by heating such sulphate 
containing water. This mass is placed behind the pyrites- or 
blende-roasters, and retains not merely arsenic, but also seleniuin 
and flue-dust, practically at no expense. 

HerreshofF and the General Chemical Co. (Amer. P. 969868) 
cool and purify pyrites burner-gases by producing between the 
wall and the gases a pellicle of liquid which also protects the 
metallic walls against destruction.” 

Duron (B. P. 9869 of 1910) first takes out the coarsest im- 
purities, especially Fe and As, by filtration through a suitable 
substance containing ferric sulphate, cooling down in the mean- 
time, then heating and cooling with sprayed sulphuric acid of 
about 30° Bd., then passing upwards through a scrubbing- 
tower sprinkled with water, then through filter- chambers 
charged with inert materials, and then raising to the tempera- 
ture required for the lead-chamber or the contact-process by 
means of a heater arranged within the ordinary purifier and 
heated by the hot gases to be purified. 

Moore ^ describes the system of Messrs Simon Carves : 
“ The gases from the burners are led into the dust-chamber, 
where a preliminary settling is effected. They afterwards pass 
to the wash-tower (instead of the Glover tower), where the 
dust is removed, together with most of the arsenic, by a copious 
flood of acid. By this means they are cooled down to little 
above atmospheric temperature. Final cooling, necessary for 
the elimination of arsenic, takes place in the filters placed in 
the open air. These are small leaden chambers packed with 
selected coke. The gas, now perfectly clean, only requires 
heating to be ready for the chamber-process. Heat exchange 
is effected by passing it back through the dust-chamber in 
contact with the hot gases from the burners, after which it 
traverses a gas heater, where a temperature of 350^-400° is 
^ /. Soc. Ckem, Tnd., 1918, p. 69T. 
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imparted to it by a coke-fire. In a works where waste gas is 
available this operation is most conveniently and economically 
conducted by that agency, the need of a fireman being dis- 
pensed with. The hot gas now enters the potting»oven, similar 
in most respects to established practice. From this point the 
course through the Glover, chambers, and Gay-Lussac towers 
is precisely similar to other chamber plants, but the gas pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being absolutely free from dust.” 

Girod (B. P. 17157 of 1910) removes arsenic, etc., by 
thorough filtration of the gases between the burners and the 
Glover through several boxes, packed with granite, or lava, or 
other acid-resisting materials in pieces of various degrees of 
fineness, and then passing the gases through washing-towers 
fed with sulphuric acid of 30“ to 40° BA The nitrous vitriol 
coming from the Glover tower is treated with nitric acid, in 
order to oxidise the arsenious acid to arsenic acid which is 
partly retained in the Glover, and completely in washing- 
towers following upon this. The acid from the latter goes 
through the Glover. 

Herreshoff (Amer. Ps. 940595 and 940596) passes burner- 
gases through scrubbing-towers, sprayed with weak acid con- 
taining SO2, and then through filters. 

The same inventor (U.S. P. ii 13437) washes the burner- 
gases by means of sulphuric acid and rapidly cooling from 
93° to 38°, and removing the condensate formed. 

Reese (Amer. P. 989801) cools the gases, scrubs them with 
sulphuric acid, and passes them through a dry lime filter. 

The Graflich von Landsberg-Velen und Gemensche Che- 
mische Fabrik (Ger. P. 256237) pass the burner-gases first 
through a dry filter, then through a denitrating Glover tower 
and through a series of wash-towers, fed with acid as free as 
possible from arsenic. That acid, after having taken up a 
sufficient quantity of impurities, is employed for feeding the 
Glover tower. The dry filter has a slanting bottom on which 
the granular filtering material slides forward ; the gases pass 
into it from below and from the side. 

Boubon (B. P. 15209 of 1911) passes the gases under 
pressure into a revolving cylinder, containing plates at whose 
circumference they escape through holes. The dust is here 
washed out by water or some other liquid. 
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Liebrecht (Ger. P. 265584) passes the gases through pieces 
formed from crystalline materials, together with steam. 

Fr. Curtius & Co. (Ger. P. appl. C23027) wash and filter the 
gases in towers, regulating their temperature in such a way 
that they take up a quantity of water or acid, sufficient for 
dissolving the impurities or keeping them in suspension, before 
they get on to the dry filter. This filter may be filled with 
cylinders, rhomboeders, balls, pebbles, lumps of fireclay, or left 
quite empty ,* it need not be sprinkled with water. Sometimes 
it is useful to employ a second filter with a finely grained 
filling. 

Fluorine may get into gases through the presence of fluor- 
spar in the pyrites, and may do damage to the towers and 
chambers. Klencke (Fr. P. 408417) removes it by treating 
the gases with denitrated sulphuric acid in an empty tower, 
and afterwards by nitrous vitriol in another tower fitted with 
perforated lead shelves.^ 

Selenium was formerly considered as a non-essential impurity 
of sulphuric acid, on account of its small quantity. Klason 
and Mellquist,^ however, state that selenium not merely causes 
the red coloration of Glover- and chamber-acid, but acts in a 
much more serious way in the manufacture of sulphite cellulose, 
as has been manifested in the application of Falun pyrites. 
As little as i mg. selenium per litre of acid may, by catalytic 
action, completely convert the SO2 into H2SO4 and S.^ 
Tellurium acts in a similar way, but hardly comes into 
question, owing to the high boiling-point of the free metal 
and its oxides. This injurious action of the Falun pyrites 
has caused some of the Swedish sulphite-cellulose makers to 
abandon it in favour of Sicilian brimstone. 

Klason and Mellquist remove the selenium by a tight 
filter, made of asbestos and the like, and recover it from this 
by heating or by means of a solvent. 

Sublimed sulphur contained in burner-gases is removed, 
according to H. H. Niedenfuhr’s Ger. P. 249330, by passing 
the gases, together with an excess of heated air, through hot 

^ See Chapter II. 

^ Papier-ZeiL, 1912, p. 767, 

^ This reaction is claimed by P. C. Haesler as a new method for pro- 
ducing sulphuric acid {cf. Chapter VI, VoL II). 
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metallic pipes. It is also suggested to construct the grates 
of the pyrites-burners of pipes through which the mixture 
of burner-gases and air is passed. 


/. Composition of the Burner-gas 


I. Composition of the Burner-gas from Burning Brimstone. 


Atmospheric air contains, roughly speaking, 2 1 per cent by 
volume of oxygen, and 79 per cent nitrogen or other inert 
gas. If it were possible to convert all the oxygen into sulphur 
dioxide, the volume would not be changed, since i mol. Og 
furnishes i mol. SOg. 

In the case of making sulphur dioxide for the manufacture 
of wood-pulp, we want to render it as free as possible from un- 
combined oxygen. But for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
we must introduce into the burner sufficient oxygen for the 
subsequent formation of sulphuric acid, and a certain excess 
is practically necessary in the process. For the former object 
we must at once increase the oxygen by 50 per cent., as 2SO2 
require O2 for the formation of SO3, and the theoretical maxi- 
mum of SO2 in the burner-gas would therefore be 14 per cent., 
together with 7 per cent, oxygen and 79 per cent, nitrogen. 
Practically we must have an excess of oxygen equal to 5 per 
cent, of the exit-gases from the system, together with 95 per 
cent. N. 

If we call the unknown volume in the burner-gas of this 

79 

excess oxygen = .r, it must carry along — ;ir vols. N. To this 

are added 79 vols. N, entering together with the 21 vols. O 
required for forming 14 vols. of SO2 and converting them into 
SOg. The volume of the total N and of the excess oxygen 
required in practice for each 14 vols. of SOg introduced into 
the chambers thus amounts to 


70 100 

79 + LZ.X + 79 + r - 

21 -21 

X was stated to form $ cent. = of this volume. 
We have thus the equation : 

I / too \ 79 5 

^=■—(79+ — + — 

2o\ 21 / 20 21 
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From this follows: 


jr = 


J-x- or 
21 


1 6 79 

21 20 


=5.1 8 vols. ; 

20 X 16 


that is, besides the theoretical quantities of gas mentioned 
above, another 5-18 vols. of ox7gen, along with the correspond- 

ing 5-18 K — = 19-50 vols. of nitrogen, are necessary. The 
21 

gaseous mixture formed in the sulphur-burner accordingly 
ought to contain upon each 

14 vols. of SOo, 
y Jr 5*1 8 =12- 18 „ O, 

and 79 +- 1 9.50= 98-50 „ N. 


124-68 'vols. 


From this the following composition for i 1 . of this gaseous 
mixture is computed : 

0-1123 litre SOg 
0-0977 „ O 
0-7900 „ N 


i-oooo „ 

That is to say: The normal quantity of in bumer-gas from 
brims fom-burmrs is 11-23 per cent, by volume. 

This normal quantity can be attained by proper care, but is 
very rarely reached in practice. 


2. Composition of the Burner-gas from Burning Pyrites. 

The proportion of air required in this case differs very much 
from the preceding. We shall calculate this for pure iron 
disulphide This body consists of 46-66 per cent. Fe and 
53*3 3 cent S. 

Although in the combustion of dense pyrites sometimes the 
iron is not all oxidised up to FegO^, and a little magnetic oxide, 
Fe304, is formed, we must suppose the complete conversion of 
iron into FegO^ as the normal state to be aimed at for complete 
utilisation of the sulphur. Consequently 2 mols. or 240 parts 
of FeS2 require 3 atoms = 48 parts O for oxidising the iron, 
and another 8 atoms = 128 parts O for burning the S into SO2. 
Altogether ii atoms = 176 parts oxygen are necessary for 
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burning, and another 4 atoms of oxygen = 64 parts for changing 
the formed 4 mols. = 256 parts of SOg into SO3. From this 
we calculate that for each thousand parts of FeSg, 

200 parts oxygen are required for oxidising the iron, 

533^- ,, n » forming SO2, 

266f „ „ ,, oxidising this to SO3. 

1000 „ in all. 

Now, here also an excess of oxygen must be used, even 
larger than in the case of brimstone, which we will assume to 
amount to 6*4 per cent by volume in the gas leaving the 
chambers. If we call the unknown volume of oxygen in excess 
to be introduced for each kilogram of S employed as FeSg, 

7Q 

X litre, the volume of nitrogen accompanying it is — litre. 

Both together and the 4933*3 1. N, introduced along with the 
O requisite for combustion and formation of SO3, form the 
gaseous mixture escaping at the end, the volume of which is 
therefore 


70 100 

4933-3 X + = 4933*3 + ^;ir. 

2 1 21 

As X is of this volume, we have 


100 


6-4 / ioo\ 

--—( 4933-3 4 —) 


^=:454'I. 


Accordingly, for each kilogram of S burnt as FeS2, apart 
from the theoretical 6244-7 1. air, another 454*1 1. oxygen, 

together with = 1708*4 1. nitrogen — that is, 2 162- 5 1. 

air — altogether 8407-2 1. air at 0° and 760 mm. pressure, 
have to be introduced. 

Now, each kilogram of free sulphur (brimstone) requires 
6199 1. air at 0° and 760 mm. ; consequently a certain 
quantity of sulphur, burnt as FeSg, requires 


8407-2 ^ . 

1.356 times 

6199 


as much air as if burnt in the free state. 

This is not quite the proportion of the gas m ii enters the 
chambers. For on burning FeSg a portion of the oxygen 
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remains behind with the iron, whilst on burning brimstone the 
whole quantity of air gets into the chambers, and at equal 
temperature and pressure retains its volume, since oxygen on 
combining with S to SO2 does not change its volume. 

The 8407*2 1. air entering the burner for each kilogram of 
sulphur burnt as FeSg produce the following quantities of gas, 
calculated for 0° and 760 mm. : — 

699-4 1 . SOg generated from the same volume of O, 

349*7 )> O required for transforming SO2 into SO3, 

454-1 „ O as excess, 

4933*3 jj N accompanying the theoretically necessary oxygen, 

1708-4 „ N „ „ excess of oxygen. 

8144-9 )> containing 699-4 1. SOg, 

830*9 » o, 

6641-7 „N. 

8144-9 

For a certain quantity of sulphur, burnt as FeSg, 

times = 1*314 times as much gas must enter the chambers as 
if the sulphur were burnt in the free state. 

Consequently^ in the case of burning pyrites^ 100 vols. of the 
7 tornial gaseous mixture on entering the chamber ought to consist of 

8-59 vols. SO2, 

9*87 „ O, 

81.54 „ N. 

In most factories the sulphur dioxide is much below 8-59 
per cent, sometimes not above 6 per cent, of the volume of 
the gas. In that case correspondingly less acid is made in the 
same chamber-space, unless the formation of sulphuric acid is 
increased by a larger consumption of nitre. We shall return 
to this subject in Chapter III, Vol. II. 

Sulphur Dioxide for manufacturing Calcium Bisulphite \in 
the manufacture of Wood-pulp^ etci), — In this case the con- 
ditions are different from those just described. There is no 
question of having to provide the oxygen for forming HgSO^ 
from SO2 and the excess of oxygen practically necessary in the 
lead-chambers ; and the formation of SO3 in the burners should 
be avoided as much as possible. The operation should be con- 
ducted so as to exceed as little as possible the amount of oxygen 
demanded by the equation 2FeS2+ i lO = Fe203 + 4SO2, which 
corresponds to a theoretical maximum of 16 per cent. SO2 by 
volume in the burner-gas. Practically, however, 1 1 per cent. 
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should not be exceeded, because otherwise the burners get too 
hot, which causes the sublimation of sulphur and the formation 
of scoria in the burners. 

Harpfi gives some calculations referring to this special case, 
containing nothing of importance. 

3. Co 7 nj)arison of Brimstone and Pyrites as Material 
for ike Manufactnre of Sulphuric^ etc. 

We have seen above that the burner-gas from brimstone is 
richer than that from pyrites in the proportion of i : 1-314; 
that is to say, under equal conditions, the gas generated in 
burning pyrites occupies 1-314 times as much space as if the 
same quantity of sulphur had been employed as brimstone. 
From this it directly follows that the gas will also require 
much more chamber-space ; thus, for an equal production of 
sulphuric acid, the chambers must be about one-third larger if 
working with pyrites than if working with brimstone. Usually 
it is assumed that the consumption of nitre has to be increased 
in a similar ratio ; this, how^ever, is not the case, as a properly 
constructed Gay-Lussac tower retains almost the whole of the 
nitre- gas, and the excess volume of air is not of great 
importance. 

Leaving the nitre out of consideration, the advantages of 
using brimstone are : — A somewhat higher yield of acid ; ^ 
rather smaller cost of plant, and less trouble with the burners 
if anything goes wrong ; and, above all, much greater purity of 
the sulphuric acid, especially from iron and arsenic (this is im- 
portant only for sale acid, not for use in manure-works, alkali- 
works, etc.).^ If brimstone could be had at the same price as 
the sulphur in pyrites, nobody would hesitate for a moment to 
employ the former; and even a moderately higher price would 
not deter from this. 

The manufacture of acid from brimstone in Europe, until 
recently, was confined to small factories producing a specially 
pure article. A number of manufacturers now find the use of 

1 WochenbL fur Papierfabr.^ Biberach, 1901, Nos. 23, 25, and 27. 

2 See Chapter V. 

8 Steele (/- Soc, Chem. P- U42) found in a brimstone- 

burner a deposit of crystallised arsenic sulphate, which, howev^, will ht 
quite an exceptional case. 
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brimstone more profitable than pyrites as the source of sulphur. 
Eut it should be noticed that sometimes acid is sold in England 
as “brimstone acid/’ which is in reality made from pyrites and 
purified from arsenic, or else acid made from spent oxide of 
gasworks, which is also practically free from arsenic. 

It is frequently asserted that sulphuric-acid chambers worked 
with brimstone last very much longer than with pyrites. It is 
not impossible that there is so 7 ne difference in this respect ; 
but even this is not certain, and at all events the difference 
in the life of the chambers is nothing like so great as was 
formerly supposed, and forms no item in the comparison of 
costs.^ 


4. Composition of the Gas from Bkjide furnaces. 


For burner-gas from zinc-blende the following calculation 
has been made by Hasenclever ^ : — Zinc-blende (in the pure 
state), ZnS, consists of 65 parts Zn4'32 parts S. For burn- 
ing it into ZnO-l-SOg, 3X 16=48 parts O are required, for 
converting the SO2 into SO3 another 16 O; therefore for 97 
ZnS, containing 32 S, altogether 64 O. This means that 
each kilogram S in zinc-blende requires 2 kg. O, or 1398-7 
1. at 0° and 760 mm., together with 5258-0 1. nitrogen = 
6656 1. air. In order to make allowance for the 6-4 vols. per 
cent, of oxygen required to be in excess in the exit-gas, we 
find this by the formula: 



n= 484-0 1. oxygen, corresponding to 
1820.7 ,j nitrogen 

2304-7 j, air. 


Consequently the normal gaseous mixture in roasting i kg. 
blende consists of: 


699.4 h 

349-7 >3 O for forming SO3, 

484.0 „ O in excess, 

5288*0 „ N entering with the theoretically necessary oxygen, 
1820.7 ,, N „ „ excess oxygen. 


8641*8 „ of gases. 

1 Cf Chapter I, VoL II. 


- Chem, 1884, p. 79. 
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This means that lOO vols. of the gas should contain ; 

8-12 vols. SO2, 

9*69 „ O, 

82*19 „ N. 

So far, as we see from Hasenclever’s calculation, theory 
would show that the strongest obtainable burner-gas from 
blende is not much inferior to that obtainable from pyrites 
(p 458). But apart from the fact that here, as well as in the 
case of pyrites and to some extent even of brimstone, the 
theoretical figures are undoubtedly interfered with by the 
formation of sulphuric anhydride, there is, at least in the case 
of all the older blende furnaces, a far more potent reason why 
the practical percentage of SO2 in blende-gases should be far 
below the theoretical one. Seeing that in those older furnaces 
only half, or at most two-thirds, of the sulphur was liberated 
as SO2 [and SO3], that the other half or third remained 
behind in the state of ZnSO^, and that the nitrogen correspond- 
ing to the four atoms of oxygen contained in ZnSO^ dilutes 
the burner-gas, it is easily understood why formerly it was 
considered good work if blende-gases contained 5, or at most 
6, per cent of SO2. The modern furnaces (p. 399 et seq^ 
undoubtedly yield better gases, not much inferior to the 
burner-gas from pyrites. 

5. Sulphuric Anhydride in Burner-gas, 

In the pyrites-burner, besides sulphur dioxide, there is 
always some sulphuric anhydride formed during the burning. 
This fact has long been known, and was explained in 1852 
by Woehler and Mahla, and again in 1856 by Plattner.^ 
Many substances, one of which (ferric oxide) is present in 
large quantity in the pyrites-burner, cause sulphur dioxide 
to combine with the oxygen of the air to form sulphuric 
anhydride by ‘^catalytic action.” Another plausible explana- 
tion is, that in the cooler parts of the pyrites-burners sulphates 
of iron are formed, which in the hotter parts again split up 
into FegOa and SO3. This explanation, however, is not 
sufficient for Fortman's experiments,^ according to which the 

1 Die mefallurgischen Rostprocesse, 

2 Dingl polyt, J., 187, 155. 
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whole of the fumes of anhydride appear the moment the 
pyrites take fire. Scheurer-Kestner ^ explained the matter 
by the well-known fact that ferric oxide can act as an 
oxidising agent by successively giving up and absorbing 
oxygen. It is, however, established that even on burning pure 
sulphur a little sulphur trioxide is formed, as we shall see. 

In Fortmann’s experiments, made on a small scale, on 
burning pyrites far more SO3 than SOg was formed, viz. in 
one experiment 4 times as much, in another as 5 • 3* His 
results were evidently altogether wrong, in consequence of a 
faulty analytical method. Scheurer-Kestner^ only found 2 or 
3 per cent, of all the SO2 converted into SO3, but a larger 
deficiency of oxygen in the gas than corresponds to this 
amount ; and the subsequent discussion between Bode ^ and 
Scheurer-Kestner ^ did not clear up the matter. 

In order to decide the question of the formation of SO3 on 
burning pyrites by more exact methods than those hitherto 
used, especially by Fortmann, Lunge made, together with 
Salath6, a series of experiments.^ It was found that SOg 
cannot, as Scheurer-Kestner had supposed, be absorbed and 
estimated by barium chloride, because even chemically pure 
SO2 with BaClg in the presence of O or atmospheric air at 
once gives a precipitate of BaSO^. Check tests proved that 
exact results were obtained by conducting the gas through 
an excess of standard iodine solution, retitrating the latter by 
sodium arsenite, and estimating the total sulphuric acid formed 
in another portion of the liquid by precipitation with BaClg.^ 
By retitration the quantity of SOg absorbed was found, and by 
subtracting this from the total sulphuric acid that of the SOg 
was obtained. Two experiments with burning Spanish cuprous 
pyrites, containing 48-62 per cent of sulphur, in a glass tube 
in a current of air gave : 

Bull, Sac, Chim.^ i^ 75 j 23, 437. 

^ Lac, cit. 

^ Dingl, polyt, J., 218, 325. 

4 Tbid ,^ 219, 51 2. 

^ Ber .^ 10, 1824. 

6 Eugen Richter (Z angew. Chem,, 1913, P- 132) does not, however, 
consider the above method sufficiently accurate, and proposes, in lieu of 
this, cooling the gases in tubes to the ordinary temperature, whereby the 
SO2 is condensed ; it is then washed out of the tubes, and the sulphuric 
acid is estimated by precipitation with barium chloride. 
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I. 

Sulphur obtained as SO^ . 88-02 

j5 n ^ SOg . 5-80 

„ in the residue . . 3-43\ 

„ lost . . . 2-75J 


11 . 

88-78 per cent. 
6-05 

5*17 „ 


Hawley ^ removes the SO3 by filtering the gases through 
two glass funnels, placed so that their broad sides touch each 
other, a piece of damp filter-paper being put in between ; here 
the SO3 is retained, which is then washed out of the paper and 
titrated with decinormal soda solution and methyhorange. 

Of the sulphur of the burner-gas itself there was present : 


As SO2 
5) SO3 


I. II. 

. 93*23 93*63 per cent. 

• 6-17 6-37 „ 


Two other experiments were made in this way: In a 
glass tube 50 grams of cinders from the same pyrites, in pieces 
about the size of a pea, were completely freed from sulphur by 
ignition, and fresh pyrites was burnt as before, the gas passing 
through the cinders. Found : 

III. 

Sulphur as SOg . . 79*25 

„ SO3 . . 1 6-02 

Residue and loss . . 4-73 


IV. 

76-90 per cent. 
16-84 •„ 

6-26 j, 


Of the sulphur of the burner-gas itself there was present : 

III. IV. 

As SOg . . .83-18 82-00 per cent. 

„ SO3 . . . 16-82 i8-oo „ 

On the large scale the formation of SO3 will hardly be as 
considerable as in the last two experiments, because in the 
burners the gas passes through much less ignited ferric oxide 
than in their experiments. 

Lunge by later experiments^ found that in roasting 
pyrites by itself 5*05 per cent, but when passing the gases 
through a layer of red-hot pyrites-cinders 1 5 *8 per cent, of the 
total sulphur reappeared as SO3, w'hich entirely confirms the 
above results. On burning brimstone it was found that even 


2 Ckem, ZezX, 1883, p. 29, 
2 H 


1 Eng', and Min. 94, 987. 
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then 2*48 to 2‘8 o per cent, of the sulphur was converted into 
SOg ; and this quantity was increased to 9*5 to 13*1 per cent, 
if the gases were passed through red-hot pyrites-cinders. 

Hempel ^ found that, on burning brimstone in oxygen at 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure, about 2 per cent of it 
was converted into SOg (which agrees with Lunge’s results, as 
given above) ; but when effecting the combustion under a 
pressure of 40 or 50 atm., about 50 per cent, of the sulphur 
was converted into SOg. 

Further experiments were made by Scheurer-Kestner ^ with 
the gases from pyrites-kilns as given off in actual manu- 
facturing. We quote here a series of his results, obtained with 
samples of burner-gas taken at various times — A, from a 
lump-burner ; B, from a Maldtra dust-burner. 


A. Lump-burner, 


B. Dust-burner. 


Volume per 
cent, of SO2. 

Sulphur converted 
into SO3 per cent. 

of total S. 

7-3 

2-8^ 


7-5 

5.8 


6.5 

6-6 

1-2 

1*0 

^Average 

8*3 

O'O 

3 -r 

9.9 

2*8 


6-2 

8 * 4 . 


8-2 

3.0" 


9.0 

6.8 


7-6 

0.4 


II -3 

0-8 

Average 

3-5 

7*7 

I'O 

8.7 

2.5 


8-7 

9-3 


7-6 

4 - 1 . 



The quantity of SOg formed is here found to be very 
irregular, varying from o to 9*3 per cent, of the SOg ; the 
average is decidedly less than in their laboratory experiments 
with pyrites. 

F. Fischer^ obtained the following results, which at the 
same time give an idea of the difference in the composition of 
the gases on the various shelves of a Mal6tra dust-burner : — 

1 Ber..^ 1890, p. 1455. 

2 Bull. Soc. Chim..^ 43, 9 ; 44, 98. 

^ Dingl, polyt. J.^ 258, 28. 
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SO2 

per cent. 

SOa 

per cent. 

0 

per cent. 

First test (shelf-burner) : 

Second shelf from below . 

0*96 

0.44 

18-4 

Fourth 3j 5) • • 

1.52 

0.68 

16.6 

Sixth „ „ • • 

3.81 

0.97 

12.5 

Main flue .... 

8-26 

1.34 

5*9 

jj .... 

7-53 

1-27 

7.5 

Second test (shelf-burner) : 

Sixth shelf from below 

8-43 

3-17 

3*9 


4-92 

0.68 

10-7 

Second shelf from below . 

2*48 

1.42 

14-8 

Fourth 3) )> • • 

2-62 

0.78 

1 6*0 

Main flue .... 

5*8o 

0.65 

10*6 

Liunpdumer . . up to 

9*3 

2 - I 

5.0 


These tests were made by an expeditious method which 
cannot compete in respect of accuracy with that employed by 
Lunge or by Scheurer-Kestner. The much larger quantity of 
SO^ in proportion to SOg is perhaps explicable in this way.^ 
Blende-roasting gaseSy when tested by Lunge’s method 
at the Rhenania works at Stolberg, yielded up to 25 per cent, 
of the total S ks SOs- 

If the burner-gases are not passed hot into a Glover tower, 
but are cooled in the old way, most of the SO3 condenses in 
the shape of sulphuric acid, more than enough water for this 
purpose being contained in the air, and the pyrites. Where 
the gases go into a Glover tower, this, of course, retains all the 
SO3 previously formed, also in the shape of H2S04.^ We shall 
further on consider this fact in detail when speaking of the 
Glover tower and the formation of sulphuric acid generally. 

The constant presence of sulphuric anhydride in various 
proportions in the burner-gas is, of course, a source of in- 
accuracy in the testing process according to Reich (see below), 
which indicates only the sulphur dioxide, as we shall see later 
on ; it causes, moreover, a deficiency of oxygen and an excess 
of nitrogen in the composition of the gases. Hitherto no 
satisfactory relation has been found between the amount of 
SO2, SO3, O, and N in the many analyses of burner-gases, as 
is apparent from the disputes between Scheurer-Kestner and 
Bode as well as from Fischer^s tests just quoted. 

^ Harpf {DingL polyi, 301, Part 2) has grossly misinterpreted 
Scheurer-Kestnefs results, as shown by Lunge, ibid.y part 4. 

^ Scheurer-Kestner, lot. cit 
® Vide supray p. 464 ; cf, also BerL Ber.y 7, 1665. 
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The above-mentioned results have led to the following 
attempt at increasing the formation of sulphur trioxide in the 
roasting process. Collett and Eckardt (Norw. P. 20273) increase 
the percentage of SO3 in burner-gases by passing them, mixed 
with air in excess, over the hottest part of the burnt ore, 
whereby a great part of the SOg is converted into SO3. Pyrites 
and air enter the burner, not, as otherwise usual, in opposite 
directions, but in parallel currents, and the gas and the hot 
cinders are allowed to act upon each other for a sufficiently 
long time.' The burner-gases in that case contain so much 
SO3 that they can be employed directly for the manufacture 
of ammonium sulphate. 

6 . Actual Percentage of Sulphur Dioxide in Burner-gas. 

A source of dilution of the burner-gas, not easily traceable 
quantitatively, is that the burnt ore contains not only pure 
FegOs, but also sulphates of iron, which must always retain 
more oxygen than Fe203, and the nitrogen corresponding to 
this excess of oxygen must be found in the burner-gas. On 
the other hand, a little nitrogen will have to be deducted if 
in the burnt ore FeS.is present; but this amounts to very 
little indeed. 

Moreover, in the factories working with nitrate of soda de- 
composed immediately behind the burners, the dilution of gas 
caused thereby must be accounted for. The calculated density 
of HNO3 is 2*17823 ; we need only take this into account, as 
the HNO3 ^otms the largest portion of the gas given off by 
the nitre mixture. It differs so little from that of SOg (viz. 
2*2109) that, looking at the small quantities in question, we can 
take the two as equal without any sensible error. Now, in 
normal working order, and using a Gay-Lussac tower, certainly 
not above 5 per cent, of nitre on the burnt sulphur is consumed 
(corresponding to 3-7 per cent, of HNO3), or 1*85 upon the SOg. 
Thus a gaseous mixture which, without the nitric acid, contains 

8*59 per cent of SOg, contains besides — ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 acid 

100 

vapour, which increases its volume to ioo*i6 and diminishes 
the percentage of SOg in the total volume to 8*576 — a diminu- 
tion too slight to be traceable by analysis. Also, if the nitric 
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acid is not calculated as such, but as NOg or NgOg, it has no 
sensible influence upon the analyses, even if the sample of gas 
is taken in a place where the nitrous vapours conaing from the 
Gay-Lussac tower have already entered into the process. 

Still, all the above-mentioned causes unite in somewhat 
diminishing the percentage of SO2 in the burner-gases : so that 
the percentages stated above : 

1 1-23 per cent, by volume in burning sulphur, 

8.59 „ „ „ pyrites, 

must be looked upon as the maximum^ which in practice can 
only be approached, but hardly ever reached. 

According to L. T. Wright,^ the deficiency of oxgyen noticed 
by Scheurer-Kestner, Bode, and Lunge, in their analyses of 
pyrites-burner gases, is all the greater the more strongly the 
gas is diluted ; this, he considers, points to the fact that, apart 
from the well-known absorption of oxygen by the formation 
of sulphur trioxide and of metallic sulphates, there must be 
another cause for that deficiency, perhaps a constant error in 
the methods of analysis. In any case, even when the oxygen 
is completely consumed, the percentage of SO2 in the burner- 
gases cannot exceed a maximum of 12 per cent, as his own 
practical trials have proved. 

If the sulphur dioxide in the burner-gas be estimated, this 
will sufficiently test the style of burning, since the oxygen of 
the gas must necessarily be in inverse proportion to its sulphur 
dioxide — although not exactly, as the sulphuric anhydride 
comes into play. In practice, usually from 1 1 to 1 3 per cent, 
of oxygen is found in good burner-gas. 

The innumerable observations made upon the percentage 
of burner-gas in chemical works have proved that with very 
good pyrites the above maximum figures can be very nearly 
approached, whilst with other ores, badly burning or contain- 
ing unfavourable metallic sulphides, only 7 to 71 per cent 
SO2 in the burner-gas is attained.^ Of course, looking at the 
difficulty of keeping the evolution of gas exactly uniform, the 
different observations made in the course of a day will 

1 /. Soc, Chem. Ind.y 1914, p. iii. 

2 Buchner, DingL polytj^ 215, 557. 
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frequently yield less than the above figures ^ ; and they only 
signify the average percentage of the burner-gas. As a 
minimum^ below which the gas of real pyrites ought never to 
fall, 6 per cent. — as ordinary average^ 7 to 8 per cent. SOg by 
volume can be assumed. If less is found, the draught should 
be cut off ; if more, more air should be admitted. 

Crowder ^ quotes the following observations on the volume- 
percentage of burner-gas (details in the original ; no account 
is taken of the SO3 present) : — 

802* O, 

Lump-kilns . . . from 4-97 106-33 9*6o to ii*2i 

Old dust-kilns (shelf-burners) ,, 6-03 „ 7-02 9*10 „ lo-oo 

,, with another ore „ 6*34 „ 7*43 7*78 „ 8*82 

New dust-kilns . . . „ 4-86 „ 7*03 8-98 „ io-68 

The teniperatitre of the gas, where it enters the Glover 
tower, in the case of lump-burners is between the melting- 
points of zinc (419'’) and antimony (630*'). The gas from 
dust-burners, which has first to traverse a series of dust- 
chambers, is generally hot enough to melt lead ( = 327°), but 
it is sometimes rather less. 

All the above calculations refer only to pyrites proper — 
that is, such as contains merely a few per cent of other 
metallic sulphides. If the latter have to be roasted by them- 
selves (for instance, preparatory to their metallurgical utilisa- 
tion), only poor gas can be obtained, partly because more 
sulphates remain in the residue, for which the corresponding 
nitrogen is found in the gas, partly because they must be 
roasted with a larger excess of air. 

Bode states^ that at Oker poor ores with 27 per cent, 
sulphur, of which only 22 per cent, was combined with iron, 
the remainder being present as blende and barium sulphate, 
yielded gas with 5*5 per cent. SOg. Lead-matte yields gas 
with 5 to 5*5 per cent; coarse copper metal (with 34 per 
cent. Cu, 28 per cent Fe, and 28 per cent S), 5*5 per 
cent SO2. 

According to Wunderlich,^ the gas at Oker contains 5 to 7 

1 Eg.^ Scheurer-Kestner, DingL polyt /., 219, 117, in one day found 
6-5, 6-5, 6*0, 8-0, 9-0, 8-7; even greater differences occur in his tests 
quoted supra^ p. 464. 

2 J. Soc. Chem. Ind,^ 1891, p. 298. 

^ Z.f. d, chem. Grossgew.^ i, 74. 


® Gloverthurm.^ p. 88. 
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per cent SO2 ; its temperature in the case of ores rich 
in sulphur reaches 360°, in the case of poorer ores about 
230°. 

Attention must be drawn to a circumstance frequently over- 
looked in analyses — that for technical purposes very rarely a 
reduction of the volumes of gases to 0° and 760 mm. is 
effected. This matters less in ordinary gas-analysis than in 
tests like that of Reich, where the gases are compared with 
a fixed quantity of SO2 assumed to be at 0° and 760 mm. 
This causes most tests made by Reich’s method to indicate 
less than the real percentage of SO2 present 

Usually 4 per cent SO2 in the gases entering the chambers 
is considered the minimum at which it is possible to make 
sulphuric acid without actually losing money by the process. 
Locally, of course, this may be modified to some little extent 
The average at those works where a great variety of poor 
ores, all arsenical, and “matte” is roasted, preparatory to 
the smelting process, is from 5 to 7 per cent SO2 in the 
burner-gas. 

In the case where coal pyrites is the source of sulphur, and 
the ore has not been well “ dressed,” the average per cent of 
SO2 in the burner-gas rarely exceeds 5, otherwise a deficiency 
of oxygen frequently occurs. 

7. The Quantitative Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. 

This is usually effected by Reich’s process, which consists in 
aspirating the gas through a measured quantity of a solution of 
iodine, to which a little starch has been added. This is carried 
on till the blue colour of the solution disappears ; the amount 
of gas aspirated in proportion to the constant quantity of 
iodine employed admits of calculating the percentage of SO2 
in the gas. 

The reaction taking place is as follows : — 

2H- SO2 + 2H2O = 2HI 4- HgSO^, 

The operation is carried out with an apparatus consisting 
of a wash-bottle (similar to the one illustrated by Fig. 68), 
an aspirator of about 2000 c.c capacity for drawing the 
burner-gas through the solution of standard iodine (which 
is placed in the absorption-bottle, along with a small 
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amount of starch solution and water) and a 250 c.c. graduated 
cylinder for measuring the amount of water run from the 
aspirator. 

For taking the test for SO2 in the gaseous mixture, 
connection is made with the burner pipe and wash-bottle, 
the latter being charged usually with 10 c.c. of the standard 
iodine, and the aspirator tap opened. 

The amount of water run out is read off in the cylinder 
and the calculation made as described below. 

Of course, precautions must be taken to remove the air 
from the connecting tubes leading to the wash-bottle, before 
commencing the measurement of the water run into the 
cylinder. 

It is advisable to add a little sodium bicarbonate to the 
iodine in order to neutralise free HI formed, and this will 
facilitate absorption of SO2. 

For further details we refer to Lunge's fourth edition, pp. 
S7I et seq. 

If a second test is to be made, a fresh quantity of iodine 
solution can be added and the process recommenced. When 
this has been repeated a few times, the decolorised liquid, after 
a short time, again turns blue, because then its percentage of 
HI has become so large "that it decomposes on standing and 
liberates iodine. This liquid must then be poured away, and 
replaced by fresh water and a little starch solution. 

The calculation is as follows : — The n c.c. of iodine solution 
by its decolorisation shows 0-0032 gram SO2, which, at 0° and 
760 mm., occupies a volume of i-ii4X;^ c.c. If the 
barometer shows b mm., and the thermometer and the 

difference of water-level in the aspirator is = A mm. equal to 


ru 

mm. of mercury, the exact volume of 0-0032 xn gram 


SO2 is 


760 

M 14 X ^ X ^ — X (l -h 0-003665 /) C.C. 

b T 

13.6 


As the water run out, and thus also the gas aspirated 
through A, amounts to m c.c., the volume of the aspirated 
gaseous mixture, before the absorption of the SOg contained 
therein, must have been 
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760 

7 /Z+ I- I 14 X X -J^ X (l +0-003665 X .) C.C., 

A 

13-6 

and the percentage of SOg in volumes of the gaseous mixture 


760 

~X 

T+6 


100 X I- I 14 X 72 X X + 0*003665 X /) 

b- 


760 

;;2 + I - 1 14 X 72 X X (i + 0-003665 X £). 

b 7 

13-6 

In many cases a correction for the barometrical and 
thermometrical changes will not be required ; and the formula 
is then simply 

I I 1-4 X 72 


772 + M I 4 X 72 


per cent. SOg. 


If the percentage of SO2 in the gas is very small, and thus 
m very large in proportion to n, the formula may be simplified 
into 


I I 1*4 X 72 
7 n 


If 10 cc. of a decinormal iodine solution have been used, 
this quantity, according to the above-given formula, will cor- 
respond to 0*032 gram, or i i''*i4’'c.c SO2, at 0° and 760 mm. ; 
and this number need only be multiplied by 100, and divided 
by the number of cubic centimetres of water collected in C, 
plus II, in order to find the percentage of SO2 in the gas. 
The barometrical and thermometrical corrections are in this 
case, of course, neglected. The subjoined table will save this 
calculation. On employing 10 c.c. of decinormal iodine 
solution, the following number of cubic centimetres collected 
in the graduated cylinder, C, show : — 


centimetres. 



Volume percentage of SOj 

82 



12-0 

86 



. II . 5 

90 



I I-O 

95 



10-5 

100 



10-0 

106 



9'5 




9.0 

120 



. . 8.5 
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Cubic centimetres, 
128 
138 
148 
160 

175 

192 

212 

237 

268 


Volume percentage of SO2. 
8-0 
7*5 

7-0 

- 6.5 

6-0 

5-5 

5.0 

4-5 

4-0 


Even if the gas to be examined is taken at a point where 
it is already mixed with nitre gas, this will not exercise any 
practically important influence upon the result We have 
already seen that, in ordinary work, for each loo parts of SO2 
only 1*85 NHO3, or its equivalent as N2O3 or NO2, exists in 
the gas. In such dilute aqueous solutions nitric acid hardly 
oxidises sulphurous acid at all ; this, however, is done by 
nitrous and hyponitric acids. Even if we assume that only 
NO2 is formed (which is going much too far), this could at 
most oxidise its equivalent in SO2, according to the formula 


NO2 + H2O + SO2 - SO4H2 + NO. 


46 NO2 thus oxidises 64 SO3, or 1-35 NO2 (the equivalent 
of 1*85 NO3H) only 1*88 SO2 ; in other words, in the worst 
case, never happening in practical work, of 100 parts SO2, 1*88 
parts would be oxidised by nitrogen acids instead of iodine. 
Even this maximum error would, say at lO per cent, only 
amount to a deficiency of o*l88 per cent ; but this is certainly 
reckoning it much too high. 

Raschig^ points out an inaccuracy connected with this 
method in consequence of the presence of nitrous gases, and 
the uncertainty of recognising the end of the reaction, owing 
to the fact that the iodine solution, after being decolorised, 
again takes a blue colour through the action of nitrous acid. 
This fault is, however, avoided if sodium acetate is added, say 
for each 10 c.c. decinormal iodine solution about 10 c.c. of a 
cold saturated solution of sodium acetate, and the chamber 
gases are filtered through glass-wool before reaching the iodine 
solution ; thus only acetic acid is present in the free state, 
which prevenfs any action of nitrous acid. This acid, in fact, 
or its equivalent of NO + NO2, can be estimated, after perform- 
^ Z. angew. Chem.y 1909, p. 1182. 
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ii»;; t!j<' Keith icHf, tiy athiinj.; a tlrup of phetiolpluhalcin 
an ) ti'i.ain;' with licriiuirinal N'aOH '.olutittn till the red colour 
ajtjio u .. l‘'r<»)n the volume <*f soda Hohition cousuinctl must be 

tit- hu trd US c.c. for the H! fonnetl from the loc.c. normal 
i'ohiie, am! lo c.c. for tlic HjjHO, formed by the reaction: 
S< tjj } ,♦ { 4. ;• j } jt j • .* ! n -I' 1 IjSt ; the decinormai soda scjlution 
jjsed hryond i!i«* .e 20 c.i;. indicates niliic and nitrous acid. fThis 
estimation is not cjuite correct, tecatisc the tlOg of air (and of 
lliat contained as impurity in the Nat)H solutif>n) also acts 
on phenolphthak'in, anti no l)oiliii}f out can Ire allowerl here, 
!«.'c,iusc then the nitrous .acid would !«? driven tait as well.] 

l lic analysis of hurncr-gas is tlcscrilred by R M. Williams,' 
who stales that Iwtter results arc obtained by the direct 
analysis of a meastiretl volume of the }jas than by aspirating 
a current t»f the gas through a series of absorption vessel.s 
containing itnlinc solution. Apparatus t>f the Orsat type is 
most convenient for lh«: purjwrse, and a slightly tnwlifjcd form, 
in which the fragile U-UiIk: or gwjsc-neck reagent vc.ssels 
are replaced by straight jiipettcs inverted in cylindrical con- 
l.aincrs, is described. The author employs an apparatus with 
three vessels, which can be used cither for sulphur burner-gases or 
for flue-gases. In the case r>f sulphur burner-gases the sulphur 
dioxide is absorixed by caustic (artash solution, ami the result 
may l»c verified by a rlelermination of the oxygen in the 
rc'drltie. With this methotl of rsperation it is easy to confirm 
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for SOg is made as follows : — By opening tap h on bottle A, 
the tube is filled with fresh gas, and at the same time a 

measured quantity of iodine 
solution is put into A. After 
closing A, tap i is opened and 
the point of rod s is adjusted 
to the level of water in B. Now, 
by turning tap the gas is 
passed through a into the iodine 
solution contained in A. The 
non-absorbed portion of the gas 
passes into the bottle B ; the 
water displaced by it is caught 
in the cylinder below i. At 
the moment when the iodine 
solution in A is decolorised, h is 
shut, and the running out of 
the water from B soon ceases. 
Now point s is again adjusted 
to the water-level in B, whereby 
Fig. er. a little more water runs out, 

and the total volume of the 
displaced water is measured in the cylinder below. 

Another improvement of Reich’s apparatus has been made 
by Rabe. 

8. Lunge's Test for Total Acids. 

Considering the inaccuracy inherent in Reich’s test, owing 
to the constant presence of sulphuric anhydride in the burner- 
gas,^ the question arises whether it would not be better to 
substitute for it a test showing the total acidity of the burner- 
gases. There is no difficulty in doing this, either by the 
method indicated for testing the exit-gases, or in a more 
expeditious way by employing the apparatus shown in Fig. 68. 
Lunge has shown this method to be quite practicable and 
accurate, and it is carried out at many works for the regular 
control of the process. A decinormal solution of caustic soda 
is employed, of which lo c.c. are tinged red with phenol- 
phthalein and diluted to about loo or 200 c.c. The gas is 
^ Cf. supra^ p. 467 et seg. 
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aspirated through it slowly, exactly as in Reich’s test, with 
continuous shaking. Especially towards the end the shaking 
must be continued for a while (say half a minute), each time 
aspirating a few cubic centimetres of gas through the liquid, 
till the colour has been completely discharged, which is best 
ascertained by putting a white piece of paper or the like 
underneath the bottle. The calcula- 
tion is made exactly as with the 
iodine test, counting all the acids as 
SOg. A large number of practical 
tests made in this manner have 
shown that the percentage of total 
acids calculated as SO2 is always 
larger than the figures found by the 
iodine test, owing to the presence of 
SO3, and that the results of the 
former test agree with those of 
gravimetrical estimations. 

The absorption-bottle used by 
Lunge differs from Reich’s in having 
an inlet-tube for the gas, closed at 
the bottom, and perforated by fig. es. 

many pin-holes, through which the 

gas rises in many minute bubbles, instead of one large bubble, 
as shown. 

The otherwise excellent absorbing-bottle described in No. 34 
of the Alkali Inspector's Reports, p. 22, is not available in this 
case, as it contains indiarubber rings, which act upon iodine, 
but it gives good results in the Lunge test for total acids, and 
in other very difficult cases, such as the absorption of acid , 
fog. The flask is fitted with a rubber stopper provided with 
inlet- and exit-tubes. The former is 8 mm. wide, closed at the 
bottom, and pierced with a number of small holes, through 
which the gas passes to a double bulb, attached to the tube by 
means of a rubber stopper. The upper bulb is filled with 
small cuttings of rubber tubing, kept in motion by the stream 
of gas, which is thus brought into very intimate contact with 
the absorbing solution ; the lower bulb is open at the bottom. 
The success of the operation depends largely on the correct 
dimensions being adhered to. The lower opening of the 
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double bulb is 6 mrn., the hav’er bulb i ? tain., .aui Jhr } 
bulb i8 mm. in diameter respectively ; fhr upper Mp iiU! :, 
through which the inlet-tube passes, is t j mm. wide, '1 he . 
pa.s.se.s from the bulb into the flask throuj'h srvri.iJ aii.sE lioh- i, 
and finally leaves it through the exit tnl»<% whirh is laafioird 
below, and widened above, to form a cyliiubiral thambrr , 5br 
lower, narrow portion is filled with rublier rings, atni the upprt, 
wider portion with glass-wrxil. When used foi the ,»!»■ oj pthm 
of acid vapours, the exit-tube is moistened with w.iler roloiard 
with methyl-orange, which .serves to iiulic.Ui* wheJbri i«a»j|dr!e 
absorption is being effected in the bottle. 

Lunge ‘ has also projKiserl t«i deteiiniii*’ tie* ,e idity ' f 
burncr-ga.scs by measuring their siK;rifie giavity. a uKt!* ,! 
which might be used for giving a continnotiH p.iapbi* rr.fad i f 
the operation of the burners. Differences «f t per ,ra? . f 
SOg by volume affect the value of the sp-rifit gravity isi i?jr 
second decimal place; differences of o- 1 jirr rent, do iLi* ir, 
the third decimal place. Such incasurrinents iti5g!,i i** ds.k!!-, 
e.£-.,hy a modification of the Lux gas lwhoir-, wh,. 1*. ,, .g 
pre.sent constructed, in not suitable for iii-e wiih .n xi . .i r , 

Nc.stell and Anderson® absorb the arid< in flue ,r ' . f«v 
sodium carbonate .solution, and retitiair this, ii.ing 
orange as indicator, 'fhe resulual XajSt), »■» by 

hydrogen peroxitle. 

A. Sander* gives a methm! of estimating S(>| .~jr» r r of 

N/io sodium hydroxide is introduced, together with wme 
methyl-orange as indicator, into an absorpiioti |ai,ri.!r.{ 
with a bottom run-off tap. By means of «n aspiratwr, the 
burner-gases are slowly drawn in until ncylralLulion lakes 
place, and from the known volume of the gases the loial *iil|»hHr 
(dioxide and trioxide) Is calculated, Ihe mduilcn h ilwn 
drawn oflF, treated with a saturated soliilion ..f mcr<mi« 
chloride, and titrated with N/io sodium hydroxldr. 
enabling the amount of sulphur dioxide l«> |j« ; 

sulphur trioxide is calculated by difference, 

B. C. Stuer and W. Grob* discuss the al»ve metlwMl, and 


* Z. angm. CAem., 1 890, p. 567. 

* /. Aftf. Eng. CAim., igi6, p. 358. 

I '92 r, 45, , 6 t. 2$3 i / XW. f‘W /«./, 0,1 

CAem. ZeiL, 1931, 45, 553-554 ; J. Sot. Cktm. imf,, 191 
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«ii .jiiit*: cunU.-iition that mercury has a strong catalytic 

anion on jiiixturcs of air am! sulphur dioxide ; the high 
|M'n:rnt.»|n': of Milphur trioxide found by him in bunutr-gases i.s 
moif pfoliably due to tixifl.itirm when sulphur dioxide is 
ab'ioiln'd by siKlitiiu hyrboxitlt;. In a reply, Sander contends 
that if the j.ulphur tiiuxide is iiittraluced into the alkali in a 
fine •ircani, and agitation is a%'«*idctl, appreciable oxidation of 
the • ■uliuiii bisulphite will not take place, Ib; further maintains 
that his results lor sulphur «lioxide are given in close agreement 
%vi!h those tihiaiiied by Ucich's method, and that tlu'reforc tlu: 
sul|ihuf tfioxidc value, which is ticrived from the difference 
Iretwccn total acidity and sulphur dioxide figures, mu.st also be 
eotrcct, 

I.itef, Hitler aiul Grr»b‘ continue the discussion, staling that 
if o.vida!ion of sulphur dioxide during absorption in alkali i« 
eatiwtl by agitation in presence of air, as contended by Sander, 
It wil! not lie prevented by excluding contact with air, as 
biirncf- gases contain oxygen. In reply {ibid, p, 771), Sander 
gives a series of comparative analyses by his incthtwl and the 
Iieich*l,Mngc method, the former giving a lower sulphur trioxidc 
content in all cases. 

Iv Iterl * slates that the absorption of sulphur dioxide in 
the presence of oxygen, by means of caustic soda, yields low 
results, csjieciaiiy if the Ikjukl is shaken vigorously or contains 
juisitive catalysts, such as copper sulfihate. Grxid re.sults are 
obiaineil, on the other band, by addition of small quantities of 
negalh*c catalysts, especially stannous chloride. It is recom- 
mended to add to each assay 10 c.c. of a solution of 

stanmnis thloritle fo*2j| gram SnCI,2HjO jicr 1.) before absorp- 
lk»«. The gases arc passed through the liquid, which is then 
acidified and titrated with iewHne in the usual way. It Is un- 
nM,css.iry to make allowance for the stannous chloride added. 


9 , Bsumttiim ttf in Hurner and Chamber Gases. 

Allliowgh burner-gai is not generally tested for oxygen, 
this lest being rciwrvcd for the exit-gasea, we will here describe 

• Cbfm. /.rit, ifSi, 4 S. 770 */ Aw*. Ckem. lad., 1921 , p. 65 ^* 

» €-ktm. 4% ^93 i / Aw, Chem. M., tgsi, p 580 A. 
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the methods employed for estimating oxygen in any of the 
gases occurring in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

Oxygen is, for technical purposes, always estimated by 
means of an absorbent, observing the contraction of volume 
produced. Cuprous chloride in ammoniacal solution, or copper 
gauze in ammonium chloride solution with ammonia present, 
may be employed, but have little advantage over pyrogallol or 
phosphorus. 

Of pyrogallol must also be in an alkaline solution, and 

it acts very promptly. Its use for this purpose was proposed 
by Chevreul as early as 1820, but it became general only 
through Liebig many years after. It is true that this reagent 
in the presence of pure oxygen forms some carbon monoxide ; ^ 
but this never happens with gaseous mixtures containing no 
more oxygen than atmospheric air.^ It is therefore reliable and 
very much employed. Unfortunately, the solution (25 grams 
potassium hydrate and 10 grams pyrogallol to 400 c.c. water) 
gradually thickens and becomes useless long before this some- 
what expensive reagent has been used up. The absorption of 
oxygen by pyrogallol can be carried out by a Winkler gas- 
burette, or by an Orsat apparatus, etc. Very convenient for 
this purpose is the apparatus constructed by M. Liebig,® which 
allows of making an estimation in three minutes. This ap- 
paratus may also be used with other absorbing agents for other 
gases, e.g,^ with caustic-potash solution for carbon dioxide. It 
works more quickly than Winkler’s gas-burette, but does not, 
like this, allow of making a full analysis of gases with the 
same sample. For this purpose Liebig has constructed another 
apparatus, about which we must refer to his paper.^ 

It has been proposed to purify the gas from any sulphur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxides present, which would be also 
absorbed by the alkaline pyrogallol solution, by prolonged 
contact with a solution of potassium dichromate, over mercury, 
or at least by washing with water. But the error caused by 
the acid gases is very slight when testing the gases going out 
of the chamber for oxygen. 

^ Grace Calvert, Proc. Munch. Lit and Phil. Soc.^ 1863, p. 184. 

2 Poleck, Z. a 7 ial. Chem.^ 1869, p. 451. 

3 Dingl. polyt 207, 37. 

^ Loc. dt.^ p. 44. 
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Phosphorus is one of the oldest absorbents for oxygen, and 
it has again come into use, since the nnanner of employing it 
has been properly studied, and as it is now found in trade in 
very thin sticks, offering a great surface. Of course, it must 
be kept under water, and must be exposed only to the gas to 
be analysed. It acts only at a temperature of at least i6°, 
better a little above ; this is the first condition to be observed 
in its use, but it is easy to attain if the apparatus is kept in a 
somewhat warm place (near an acid chamber). The action of 
phosphorus on oxygen 
is interfered with by 
traces of tarry matters 
and the like ; but such 
do not occur in chamber- 
gas. As it is, the gases, 
both for the pyrogallol 
and the phosphorus 
test, are often previ- 
ously washed and freed 
from acids by passing' 
them ‘ through a solu- 
tion of caustic potash ; 
but there is generally 
no great error caused 
by omitting this treat- 
ment. The action of 
the oxygen on the 
phosphorus is at once 
indicated by the forma- 
tion of a white cloud, 
and it is necessary to 
wait a few minutes till that cloud has completely disappeared, 
when the absorption of oxygen will be complete. Once 
charged, such an apparatus may serve for hundreds of tests, 
but it should be kept protected from daylight 

Of course, Hempehs, Bunte's, or any other apparatus for 
general technical gas-analysis may be employed as. well. 

Lindemann's apparatus, which is specially intended for the 
estimation of oxygen by phosphorus^ is shown in Fig. 69. 
The measuring-tube A has a three-way cock at the top, but 

2 I 
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no tap at the bottom. It contains lOO c.c., 75 c.c. of th: 
in the globular and 25 c.c. in the cylindrical part, which : 
divided into tenths of a cubic centimetre. The level-bottle < 
contains water, the absorbing-vessel B thin sticks of phosphors 
and water up to the mark. The manipulation is exactly s 
with Orsat’s apparatus. 

Instead of taking only single samples of the escaping ga 
it is advisable, apart from these, to collect an average sampl 
(say, for twenty-four hours) by aspirating a certain quantit 
(say, about 50 1.) by means of a large aspirator with the outlei 
cock very slightly opened. Owing to the slowness of th 
aspiration, the gas standing over the water in the aspirate 
will be thoroughly mixed up, and by taking a sample fror 
the aspirator the average percentage of oxygen can b 
estimated with some degree of accuracy. We shall treat thi 
matter more in detail in Chapter III, Vol. II, when describinj 
the testing of the exit-gases. 

10. Estimation of the Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen. 

Burner-gas will contain the above acids if the “potting* 
has been done either within or close to the burners, as is usua 
in England. The acids and oxides of nitrogen are, howeves 
but exceptionally estimated in burner-gas, and not very oftes 
even in chamber-gas ; the latter is not indispensable, becaus 
the colour of the chamber-gas on the one hand, and th 
testing of the “drips” on the other, which we shall describe ii 
Chapter I, Vol. II, are sufficient for guiding the manufacture 
in his work. 

In well-conducted works, however, the chamber-exits ar- 
tested not merely for total acidity, but also for nitrogen acid 
separately. For this purpose the prescriptions formulated 
the British Alkali-Makers’ Association may be observed, whicl 
we shall give in detail later on (Chapter III, Vol. II). Thes^ 
do not extend to nitric oxide, but we shall see that it is easi 
to estimate this at the same time. In this place we shall givi 
a short outline of the methods employed by Lunge and Nae 
for their extended experimental investigation of the vitriol 
chamber process^ for estimating nitrogen oxides and sulphui 
dioxide at the same time. The pipe bringing the gas frotr 
1 Chem. Ind.^ 1884, p. 5. 
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the cliriiiihers con lin tied into a Y“pipc, hcjth hrandie.H of 
which arc cciiifiectec! %% 4 th sets cT abHorbing-tubc.*^. One bniiic.:li 
h coiifiecleti with lliree UTubes containing cmiceiitrated fiiirc 
siiljdniric acid (for retaining and and a foiirili 

tube cofilaifiing an «icicln!at«rd solution cT {KitiiHHinin }iertruiii* 
gaiitile (ft»r relaifiing NC)}. The other firandi of the y^pipe 
first leads info a long glass tube filled with cotton-wool or 
glass- Won!, where any drops of mechanically carried -over 
siil|iliiiric acid are relaiiieth and then into two (J-tubeH contain- 
iiig fnirt? caiislic^sritla Htihition (for estimating SC,\). At Ifie end 
of both sets of tiities there h an aspirator, conHisting of a large 
glass bottle, hcilding iit>oyt 20 L, divided into single litres, with 
a la|) or tap^siphori leading into a similar bottle, so that the 
c|i.iafitity of %vater run out inclkales the cpiantity of gas piiHsed 
lliroiigh cacti set of tubes. The gas remaining in llie asjarators 
is leslcd for by absorption ; im nitrogen by difference, 

Sitipimr ftmxifie is found by oxidiHirtg the caustic *.hoiJii 
soliiiiciii %viih lirciiTiine water, and prccipitaltng the sulphyrk 
acid formed by biiriiirn chloride. In the milphyric: acid 
mirogm iriomie and iHrmidr are enlimatecl in the way indi* 
ciitcd ill Cfiajiter III (p, 291 ei seq.)^hy testing both with fier- 
ii'iangafiate and with the nitrometer. The lute filled with 
potassium |»crmanganale will retain the nitrk mirk which in 
found by adding lilratecl ferrous sulphate solution and relitritt* 
iiig ivitfi permanganate. Where the quantity of in the 
gas is crinsidcrable, this methocl cannot be employed ; in lliifi 
ciise it is not possible to separate the N/)| and and flic 

ifiellicfcl otherwise used for the chamber-exits itiusl tie employed 
(Cliaiiter II!, VoL II), 

Nitmgm M/), may occur in chatTilicrq;ast!i« 
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capillary with pure carbon monoxide, measuring the contrac* 
tion and estimating the CO^ formed. The contraction in 

burning for NO is — ; for there is no contraction at 

all; the volume of the absorbed COj is equal to NO + N/). 
Hence the volume of N^O is obtained by deducting twice 
the volume of the first contraction from the volume of CO^ 
found. This is made clear by the following equations 

2 vol. NO + 2 vol. CO — I vol. Njj+ 2 vol. CO^. 

I vol. NjO + I vol. CO= I vol. N^+ I vol. CO^. 

HempeH estimates very slight quantities of nitrogen prot- 
oxide, such as may be suspected in chamber-gases, by cooling 
the gases by means of liquid air, which causes the NgO to 
condense to a liquid, adding to it electrolytic fulminating-gas 
(H2 + O) and exploding in an explosion-pipette. The increase 
of the volume of the gas thus produced corresponds to half 
the NjO originally present. He thus found in the exit-gases 
from the Freiberg factory, 0-063 to 0-073 percent; from 
the Aussig factory, o-ii to 0-14 per cent; in a very bad 
chamber-gas, 0-25 per cent. N20. 


K. Composition of Flue-dust and Chamhkr-dbposits 

In the gas-flues and draught-pipes flue-dust is always 
deposited, much more when smalls are burnt than with lump 
ore, especially in furnaces where the small ore is used. In 
such cases special dust-chambers are indispensable, as has been 
remarked in the description of those furnaces. Even when 
burning ore in large lumps the flues and pipes must be cleaned 
out from time to time, as they would otherwise be stopped up 
entirely. At some factories this is done monthly, at othens 
more rarely. If the deposit is allowed to remain too long, it 
hardens into a stone-like mass, which cannot be got out without 
stopping the process. 

The composition of this deposit varies, of course, very much ; 
and even its external aspect varies from that of a dry, light 
dust to that of a thick, strongly acid mud. It generally 

Z.f. Elektrochem., 1906, p. 600 et seg. 
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contains a large proportion of arsenic, Clapham analysed such 
a deposit, from a source not mentioned/ and found : 


Sand, etc. ..... 2-333 

Lead oxide ..... 1-683 

Ferric oxide ..... 3-700 

Cupric oxide ..... trace 

Zinc oxide ..... trace 

Arsenious acid . . . . . 58-777 

Sulphuric acid . . . . . 25-266 

Nitric acid ..... trace 

Water ...... 8-000 


99-759 

D. Playfair ^ examined flue-dust from pyrites-kilns, in which 
he found chiefly arsenic, antimony, lead, copper, and iron ; of 
thallium 0*002 to 0*05, of tellurium and selenium o*oor per 
cent, was present. He describes in detail the analytical 
methods employed. 

Reich ^ found in the Mulden Works a crystallised deposit 
consisting of equal molecules of arsenious and sulphuric 
anhydride. Similar deposits have been frequently observed 
since. 

In other cases the deposit is dry dust, consisting mostly 
of mechanically conveyed pyrites-dust, better burnt than that 
within the burner itself,^ and nearly always containing so much 
arsenic that its crystals can be seen with the naked eye. 

H. A. Smith® found in the dust 46*36 per cent, of As^O^, 
together with a large quantity of sulphur in the pasty condition 
— the latter, of course, formed by sublimation from pyrites. 

The flue-dust is also a principal source of thallium^ and when 
selenium occurs in the pyrites it is found in the flue-dust. 

Bismuth, to the extent of 3*5 to 4*0 per cent, has been 
found in the flue-dust from Rio Tinto ore by E. Gibbon,^ who 
proposes to recover it by extracting the dust with hydrochloric 
acid sp. gr. 1*07, allowing the solution to clear, precipitating 
the bismuth as oxychloride, BiOCl, by dilution with water, 

1 Richardson and Watts, Chem. Techn,, i (3), p. 70. 

2 Chem, News, 39, 245. 

8 Erdmantis Journal, 90, 176. 

^ Bode, Beitrdge, p. 41. 

® Chemistry of Sulphuric- Acid~making, 

® Chem, Trade 1905, 36, 88. 
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heating and agitating, and at last filter-pressing and washing 
the precipitate. 

A. Hoffmann ^ states that the flue-dust from blende-roasting 
furnaces is not merely the principal source of the impurities in 
the chamber-acid, but also causes trouble in the working of 
the chambers through the stopping up of towers and pipe- 
conduits. The quantity of dust depends upon the kind of 
burners, and upon the fineness of grain of the blende. An 
average sample of the flue-dust showed : 6*54 per cent. ZnO ; 
24-29 ZnSO^; 6-75 Fe^O^; 6-8o FeSO^; 5*37 Fe^{SO^\; 
ii-6i PbSO^; 12-84 CaSO^; 7*18 MgSO^; 0-25 As^Og; 8-i6 
SiOg ; 0*40 TlgO. The proportion of sulphates to the oxides, 
especially of iron and zinc, seems to be greatly dependent 
upon the temperature reigning in the dust-chamber, and the 
composition of the gases. The flue-dust not retained in the 
dust-chambers gets into the Glover towers ; here the oxides 
are completely converted into sulphates, and these are partly 
deposited on the packing of the tower in constantly increasing 
crusts, but mostly carried away by the Glover acid, and 
deposited in the acid reservoirs, coolers, and spreading apparatus, 
whence they must be removed from time to time. With the 
Glover acid the sulphates get into the Gay-Lussac tower, and 
here also gradually obstruct the packing. Crusts of sulphate 
are also deposited in the lead tubes for pumping the acid. A 
small portion of the flue-dust gets into the vitriol chambers, 
where it is precipitated together with the acid fog, and saturates 
the chamber-acid with sulphates ; the insoluble lead sulphate 
accumulates in the chambers as mud. A muddy sulphate 
formed in an iron acid reservoir had the composition 

Le2(S0,)3.3H,S0,.8H20, 

whilst crystalline crusts had the composition 

The lead sulphate is less inclined to form acid sulphate ; that 
contained in the chamber mud is normal sulphate. Aluminium 
sulphate mostly occurs only in traces, if the packing of the 
towers consists of good material. 

The ZnSO^ remains mostly dissolved in the hot Glover- 

^ Metall und Erz^ 1915? 12, 290 and 310; y. Soc. Chem. Jnd.^ 1916, 
p. 358. 
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tower acid, but crystallises on cooling in the Gay-Lussac 
tower. 

Recovefy of Thallium and Selenium. 

In the flue-dust and the chamber-deposit of many descrip- 
tions of pyrites the rare metals selenium and thallium have been 
found. The former has hitherto had no industrial application, 
apart from the employment of crystalline selenium in photo- 
metry, as its electrical conductivity changes in proportion to 
the intensity of the light that falls upon it. 

Thallium^ however, is manufactured on a comparatively 
large scale at Aussig and Mannheim ; and it might possibly be 
found useful for optical glass, replacing the alkali : owing to its 
very high atomic weight (204) it gives, together with red-lead 
and quartz, the specifically heaviest and consequently the most 
refractive glass hitherto known (Lamy). 

The preparation of thallium from the flue-dust of West- 
phalian pyrites has been described by SchafFner,^ and in 
Lunge's fourth edition, p. 1465. 

Selenium was discovered (in 1817) by Berzelius in the 
chamber-deposit of the sulphuric-acid works at Gripsholm, at 
which Fahlun sulphur (obtained in roasting ores) was used. 
It also occurs in volcanic sulphur, e.g. 0*264 per cent, in the 
solfatafas of Naples, according to Phipson^ — principally, how- 
ever, in many descriptions of pyrites ; so that the chamber- 
deposit of the Mansfeld and Oker works is the best source of 
it Selenium occurs in several allotropic modifications, in 
regard to which we must refer our readers to the chemical 
treatises. Its specific gravity is given as 4*8, melting-point 
217°, boiling-point about 690^ Selenium always occurs in 
very small quantities ; but its characteristic reactions cause it 
to be easily discovered, and it becomes very much concentrated 
in the deposit of flue-dust. 

The deposit contains free selenium, as the selenious acid 
formed by burning is reduced by sulphurous acid. Otto ® 
digests the deposit, previously washed with water, with aqua 
regia to oxidise the selenium, adds sulphuric acid, evaporates 
to dryness, driving off the other acids, treats the residue with 

^ Wagner^ s Jahresber..^ 1871, p. r. ^ Ckem. News^ 5, 337. 

® Lehrbuch d. Chem, [4], i, 633. 
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water, and from the solution, by cautious addition of ammonium 
sulphite, first precipitates white mercurial chloro-seleniate, then 
from the filtrate, by more ammonium sulphite and sulphuric 
acid, the selenium itself. From the mercurial precipitate the 
selenium can be obtained by oxidising with nitric acid, 
evaporating, neutralising with sodium carbonate, fluxing with 
potassium nitrate, boiling with hydrochloric acid in order to 
reduce SeOg to SeOg, and precipitating the selenium from the 
solution by SO2. 

Bottger^ extracts the selenium from the chamber-deposit 
washed with water by means of a concentrated solution of 
neutral sodium sulphite, and filters it into dilute hydrochloric 
acid, which at once precipitates the selenium. 

Nilson ^ describes the working-up of the Fahlun chamber- 
deposit for selenium. This cannot well be done by Otto’s 
process : it is better to employ potassium cyanide, 2 parts of 
which yield i part of selenium. The washed deposit only 
needs to be digested with a concentrated solution of potassium 
cyanide at 80° to 100° C. till its red colour has just been 
turned into pure grey ; the residue is washed with boiling 
water, filtered, and hydrochloric acid added to the solution ; 
selenium at once precipitates in cherry -red flakes, as the 
liberated selenocyanic acid is almost instantaneously decom- 
posed into selenium and hydrocyanic acid ; the sulphur 
dissolved at the same time remains in solution as sulphocyanic 
acid. The selenium thus obtained contains only a little 
copper, iron, and perhaps traces of mercury ; it is obtained 
quite pure by dissolving in nitric acid, evaporating to dryness 
in a water-bath, subliming the anhydride in a current of dry 
air, and treating its solution with sulphurous and hydro- 
chloric acids. 

Kienlen ^ showed that the selenium, being reduced by SOg 
in the Glover tower, is dissolved in the sulphuric acid, to which 
it sometimes imparts a blood-red colour. When diluting the 
acid with three times its bulk of water, the selenium is precipi- 
tated. Glover acid contains up to 17*3 mg., chamber-acid 
2 2- 3 mg. per kilogram. If such sulphuric acid is employed 
for the manufacture of hydrochloric acid, the selenium is 

1 Dingl. polyt, 176 , 405 . 2 ^ 1719. 

^ Bull, Soc, Chem. [ 2 ], 24 , 404 . 
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volatilised together with HCl and is deposited in the first 
receivers as a reddish mud containing 41 to 45 per cent. Se, 
whilst the hydrochloric acid holds up to 21-4 mg. Se per 
kilogram. The selenium is extracted from the mud by chlorine, 
which forms selenious and selenic acid. When the red colour 
has been destroyed the mass is filtered, the filtrate is boiled 
with hydrochloric acid, and the selenium precipitated by sodium 
sulphite. 

Borntrager ^ found in the red mud from Glover-tower acid 
(made from Rio Tinto pyrites), after washing and drying, 
I2*6o per cent. Se (with 76*30 PbS04, etc.). He obtains the 
selenium from it by heating it in fireclay retorts at a red heat, 
with exclusion of air, as a black metallic sublimate, which is 
freed from AsgOg and Se02 by washing with strong caustic 
soda. 

Divers and Shimos^ ^ found in sulphuric acid made from 
Japanese brimstone 0*37 gram tellurium and 0*15 gram 
selenium per litre, and in the sediment from the same acid 
10*5 per cent selenium and i*2 percent tellurium. Shimos6^ 
further describes the process employed by him for separating 
selenium and tellurium, viz. neutralising the sediment with 
sodium carbonate, removing the selenium by digesting with con- 
centrated solution of potassium cyanide at a gentle heat (at 
first cold), diluting the mixture with water, and heating ^nearly 
to boiling. The solution, containing the selenium, is treated 
with hydrochloric acid in order to separate the Se ; on the 
other hand, the sediment from which the cyanide solution has 
been decanted yields tellurium by a treatment with sulphuric 
acid and a little nitric acid, and passing HgS through the 
solution obtained. 

Koch (Ger. P. 167457) recovers selenium from the deposits 
of the lead-chambers by treating it with sulphuric acid of 
moderate concentration (50® Bd) and potassium permanganate 
at 50'' to 60°, adding NaCl, diluting the liquid, filtering and pre- 
cipitating the selenium from the filtrate by reducing-agents. 

Threlfall'^ purifies selenium by dissolving in nitric acid, 
boiling off the excess of the latter, subliming the SeOg, dis- 
solving it in water and filtering, precipitating free Se by 

1 Dingl. polyt. 247, 505. * Chem, News^ No. 1256. 

3 Ibid.^ No. 1260. ^ Roy. Soc, Prac.^ 79, A, 167. 
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reduction with HCl and SOg, washing with water, again con- 
verting into SeOg, and subliming this in a current of air in 
order to remove any traces of tellurium. Selenium after this 
treatment shows absolutely no Hg, only 0-00038 per cent. 
As, and less than o-oi per cent SeOg. 


CHAPTER V 


BY-PRODUCTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID 

The extraction of the metals contained in the cuprous 
cinders is of importance, and we shall now deal with this 
subject in detail. 

P'rom non -cuprous pyrites cinders, recovery of metals 
other than iron is rarely attempted. Non-cuprous cinders 
containing usually over 2 per cent of sulphur are not suitable 
for the manufacture of iron unless mixed with a larger 
proportion of better class of ore, such as the purple ore ” 
obtained from the cuprous cinders after wet extraction of the 
copper, or after briquetting or sintering, as described lower. 

Attempts to employ the cinders of “ smalls pyrites fail 
unless they are conglomerated, as otherwise the fine particles 
are blown out of the blast furnace. 

I. Disposal of the Cinders. 

a. Briquetthig. 

Various patents have been taken out during the past thirty 
years, in which it is suggested to admix clay, tar, peat, or 
limestone, but in England such admixtures are rarely, if ever, 

used.^ 

The possibility of making briquettes without a binder was 
shown by Henry Bird (B. P. 10420 of 1891). When 
ground in a Chilian mill the mass became as plastic as clay. 
It was then filled into moulds and dried, and the .briquettes 
burned without disintegrating. On this line the first briquetting 
furnace was built at Doncaster, England. 

1 See Lungers fourth edition, p. 1457 et seq, 
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The cause of this plasticity when grinding might be that 
part of the iron oxide was in a colloidal state, and constantly 
retained water. Bird found that about 1 7 cent, moisture 
in the purple ore was necessary for briquetting (see infra). 
The discovery that roasted ore can be briquetted without any 
other binder than water is therefore due to Bird. Grondal and 
Dellvik found in 1896 that moistened ore dust from a stamp- 
mill could be pressed into briquettes, which after burning became 
very solid, showing that iron-ore acted in the same way as 
purple ore. 

Ram6n^ states that the fundamental point of great im- 
portance which is often overlooked is the deleterious effect of 
the binder used in making the briquettes. The iron content of 
the ore being lowered, the cost of production per ton of metal 
is increased, whether the binder is of acid or neutral character. 
Attention has to be paid not only to the cost of the slagging 
of these binders, which is a matter of considerable importance, 
but also to the fact that the quantity of iron produced per 
unit weight of briquettes is reduced in a corresponding degree. 
In contrast with this, the cost of producing pig-iron from a 
briquette made without a binder entails a saving of coal, and 
gives a greater output, and the commercial aspects of the 
smelting operations are improved correspondingly. 

In Swedish furnaces using charcoal it has been proved 
that by smelting briquettes, which are easily reduced, an 
increased output and a considerable saving in fuel have resulted. 
With regard to blast-furnaces using coke, an experiment has 
recently been made at a German plant In this experiment 
2000 tons of purple-ore briquettes from Helsingborg^s copper 
plant were smelted with coke in a blast-furnace, and the 
experience gained by the Swedish furnaces was fully verified. 
This test showed a considerable reduction in the coke con- 
sumption as well as an increase in the output of pig-iron, also 
an increase of 25 to 30 per cent, in the capacity of the furnace. 
The saving in coke amounted to 8 per cent, and would be still 
higher in the case of a more regular operation during a longer 
period. When figuring the saving which accrues from smelting 
briquettes of good quality, as against smelting unbriquetted ore, 

^ Lecture given at the meeting of the Verein Deutscher Eisenhutteleute, 
1st December 1912. 
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one has, of course, to consider the higher price of the briquettes. 
As the blast-furnace man, in most cases, is able to make his 
own comparative calculation, it is evident that this higher price 
is being paid because of some advantages being connected with 
smelting of these briquettes. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that only a small 
proportion of the briquettes now made answers the above- 
given requirements. Amongst the good briquettes are those 
made in furnaces of the tunnel type. These not only answer 
the physical but also the chemical and metallurgical require- 
ments, as they contain no detrimental constituents, such as 
sulphur, and are also free from any binder. The briquettes 
are, moreover, characterised by being easily reduced and by 
their uniform composition. In the table below a number of 
analyses are given, made in connection with large - scale 
operations, showing the composition of the briquettes, their 
percentage of ferric and ferrous oxide of iron as well as the 
percentage of sulphur in the purple ore. Two per cent of 
sulphur in the ore can be reduced as low as 0*09 per cent in 
the finished briquettes without interfering with their other 
good qualities. 



Tons of 

Sulphur 
in purple 
ore. 


In briquettes. 

Iron or®. 

briquettes 

In 24 
hours. 

Sulphur in 
briquettes. 

Total iron. 

Iron EH 
ferrous 
oxide. 

Iron as 
ferric 
oxide. 



Per cent. 

For cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I^or cent. 

Silitelma (|)urple ore) 

72 

0-15 

0-03 

6i*8o 

1*35 

60.45 

Koldalen (purple ore) 

72 

0*26 

0*02 

60*43 

0*70 


Rb Tinto (purple ore) 

72 

0-25 

o-o6 

64-38 

0*90 

Pomaron (purple ore) 

72 

0-32 

0*02 

61-98 

0-75 

61-23 

Orkla (jmrple ore) 
BifmarckhtUte (Rio 

72 

... 

0*055 

62*98 

1*05 

61*93 

Tinto ore residues) . 
Bismarckhiitte (zinc- 

60 

2*22 

0*039 

64-34 

1-05 

63*29 

ore residues) . 

60 

2-o6 

0*087 

52*20 

1*00 

51-20 


These good results were secured in large-scale operations 
with briquettes made from magnetic ore, purple ore, and pyrites 
cinders, limonite, and siderite. One can therefore say that 
the above conclusions regarding the manufacture of briquettes 
from iron-ores containing 50 per cent of iron, or over, are 
justified, and most metallurgists acknowledge the advantage 
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claimed for this briquetting process and the benefits derived 
from it 

The ordinary purple ore obtained from the sulphuric add 
works can usually be made into briquettes by a pressure of 

2 to 10 tons per square inch, 2 tons being usually sufficient 

The sizes of briquettes vary in the different machines, and 
are 6 in. x 6 in. X 3 in. ; 10 in. x 5 in. X 3J in. ; or 7 in. X 7 in. X 

3 ill- 

The following conditions of the burned briquette should be 
attained : — 

(a) When dropped from a height of 10 ft. on a hard 
surface, the bricks should not break into dust 

(^) They should resist a temperature of about 900° without 
disintegrating. 

(c) The porosity should be such that the carbon monoxide 
of the furnace-gas can easily penetrate the mass. 

(d) They should withstand the action of water for a 
reasonable time without disintegrating. 

(^) They should resist the action of the steam usually 
present in the blast-furnace. 

(/) If a binder be used, it must not contain such quantity 
of objectionable material as would be prejudicial to the quality 
of the iron. 

(^) The cost of production should be less than the increased 
value of the resultant product. 

(//) The sulphur content should not exceed o- 1 5 per cent 

In the briquetting of ores, especially those of a fine nature, 
such as dust, it is very important that the moisture content be 
correct, and also that the air contained in the ore be eliminated, 
which is effected by applying the pressure slowly and some- 
times in two separate stages. 

In many cases it is advisable, before passing the ore through 
the presses, to mix the material thoroughly in pug or edge 
runner pan mills, in order to prepare an ore of uniform 
composition. 

Ram^n says (z 5 id) from his experience at Helsingborg 
Kopparverk : “ The explanation of the fact that better 
briquettes are made in a compression press is that this works 
slower. The air in the ore has not time to escape when using 
the blow from a falling weight. During the blow the air is 
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compressed, and when the pressure is released by the rebound 
of the hammer the air expands, causing the formation of 
cracks and lessening the adhesion in the mass, so that they do 
not stand subsequent handling. If a sufficient pressure and 
adequate moisture are used when making the briquettes, the 
formation of cracks can be altogether avoided and very strong 
briquettes produced.” 

From experience on the Continent and in England, the 
maximum moisture content has been found to be 17 per cent. 

A well-made briquette, when placed on edge, should 
support the weight of a man. Another good test is, that 
when the bricks are stacked 6 ft. high, the lower courses 
should not crumble. 

Types of Presses. 

There are very many types of briquette presses on the market, 
and mention need only be made of the following : — 

Bradley & Craven, Ltd., Wakefield, produce a machine of 
the horizontal table type, the briquette being pressed from 
both sides simultaneously. 

The press of T. C. Fawcett, Ltd., Leeds, has a cylinder 
fitted with four moulds arranged symmetrically about its 
circumference and rotated by suitable pawl -gear to bring 
each mould successively into the required position for filling, 
pressing, and extraction of the briquette. The capacity of 
this machine is about 50 tons per ten-hour shift. 

The machine of Sutcliffe, Speakman & Co., Ltd., of Leigh, 
is also designed to press the briquettes from both sides, and 
at the same time to relieve the frame entirely from the greater 
stresses due to the operation. 

Johnson, Ltd., of Leeds, make a machine which has given 
great satisfaction. 

Drying. 

When the bricks are to be placed in the ordinary Stafford- 
shire brick-kilns, it is necessary to dry them previously, and 
this can be accomplished by passing the bogies, carrying them 
from the presses, into tunnel-shaped flues heated by the waste 
heat from the kilns, or by exhaust-steam pipes laid the length 
of the tunnel. There are ovens in use exceeding 150 ft. in 
length. They are 6 ft wide by 6 ft high. 


I 
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Furnaces. 

In the case of the continuous type of briquette-kiln it is, 

I however, not necessary to dry the briquettes before burning. 

I Anderson appears to be the first inventor to use tunnel 

furnaces (U.S.A. P. 379927 of 1888). The Grondal process 
has been widely adopted, and is probably able to treat almost 
any ore which can be compressed sufficiently solid to with- 
stand the subsequent handling. 

When treating pyrites residues in the mechanical furnaces, 
the action of the acid gases on the cars and the walls of the 
kilns is very serious, and it is important to keep this in mind 
when deciding upon the type of furnace to be installed. 
Generally, tunnel furnaces consist of a number of trucks 
running on a track in a lower channel, and having their side 
edges plunging into sand-grooves, thus separating the upper 
and lower channels from each other. 

The combustion-chamber has to be provided with a steady 
hot and oxidising flame, which is preferably effected by intro- 
ducing pre-heated air and gas, under pressure through suitable 
nozzles. The usual drawback is that the brick lining on the 
top of the cars has a tendency to crack from the repeated 
heating and cooling, and to fall off when the iron side-plates 
for keeping the bricks in position have been burnt away, which 
causes high costs for repairs and frequent closing down of the 
plant. 

Ram^n (B. P. 20240 of 1910, and 4386 of 1912) describes 
an ingenious arrangement for overcoming the difficulties cited. 
He arranges the tunnel above the cars, considerably narrower 
than the cars, so that there are projecting parts of the brick- 
work adjacent, and such portions may be carried on water- 
cooled iron boxes, shown in Figs. 70 and 71 below. 

He has patented a tunnel kiln or furnace with a movable 
hearth in which the cooling -chamber is connected to the 
combustion-chamber by one or more channels which may 
be water-cooled, and which receive pipes for the introduction 
of gas or air, which may be pre-heated. These pipes are 
adjustable and water-cooled, and arranged in the channels in 
such manner as to act as injectors, in order to draw air from 
the cooling-chamber into the combustion-chamber, to mix 
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the same simultaneously with the combustible gas introduced 
through the said or other pipes, and also to regulate the intro- 
duction of air over the whole width of the furnace. 

A special advantage in this construction of the tunnel is, 
that it allows an even distribution of the gas and air, resulting 
in a uniform burning of the briquettes. This arrangement 
makes it possible to use kilns of large dimensions, up to 
3 metres in width. One such tunnel has a capacity of up to 
lOO tons of briquettes per twenty- four hours. 

The use of extending side-walls allows the sides of the cars 
to be well protected. The Ram^n cars are built with a body 
made of a mass cast between the iron side-frames, the ends 
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being protected by briquettes. This manner of construction 
gives the cars a much longer life than when made of the 
narrower type, where the sides of the cars are more directly 
exposed to the heat Ram^n has invented an ingenious 
arrangement for unloading the briquettes mechanically without 
spoiling the fireproof body of the cars. This was not possible 
with the old cars, as the firebrick lining thereby was destroyed. 
The mechanical unloading is carried out with the aid of an 
electrical locomotive, provided with a platform for the briquette 
car, also a table which can be lifted and tipped to either side. 
The briquette car is placed on the platform, and then taken to 
an arrangement which scrapes the briquettes over the table. 
This table is then tipped over, dumping the briquettes into a 
bucket, car, or other suitable carrier. 

According to Ramdn (B. P. 134387, 1919), moulds con- 
taining the briquetted material in a more or less liquid 
condition are introduced into a furnace, dried by means of 
the furnace-gases, the moulds turned over by magnets or other 
devices, then removed from the furnace, leaving the briquette 
within to be burnt 
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3 . Sintering, 

In order to avoid the cost of briquetting-, attempts have 
recently been made to agglomerate the fine-grained ore in 
rotary and other types of kilns, and with considerable success ; 
and plants dealing with 4000 tons and upwards of material 
per week are now at work. The fine-grained ore is mixed 
with coke- dust and heated by producer-gas or oil-flame. 

The Divight IJoyd process is fully described in Iron Age^ 
vol. Ixxxviii., p, 422. The machine consists of a travelling band 
of fire-bars upon which the material is spread automatically 
from a hopper. Blast-furnace gas, or other heating medium, 
is supplied in order to ignite the combustible matter added, 
and in a very short travel the mass forms in nodules or 
sinters, and is in a very convenient form for transport and 
subsequent use in the blast-furnaces. 

The Greenwalt system (B. P. 14805 of 1912) appears to have 
found favour in America, but plants have been erected in this 
country, and there are installations actually at work. The mix- 
ture of ore and fuel, suitably moistened, is fed by an overhead 
charging car to give a layer of correct depth, on a grate surface 
suitably protected by crushed limestone. After the charge is in 
position, the pan is enclosed with a cover on which is attached 
the heating device, which consists of an oil-burner. Suction 
is applied by a fan giving 20 in. suction, and the charge 
is said to be completely sintered in 25 min. The pan which 
contains the grate-bars is fitted with trunnions to facilitate 
discharge of the sintered material. After the cover is removed, 
the contents are dropped upon breaking - bars by simply 
revolving the pan on its trunnions. The dusty particles 
formed by the above procedure are returned again ; anything 
above |-in, mesh need not, however, be rejected. The average 
size of the sinters would be about 3 in. For a plant to deal 
with 200 tons daily, thirteen men are necessary, and the cost 
of fuel, labour, etc., is said to be far below that of briquetting. 

In the making of agglomerates for smelting from finely 
divided ores, flue-dust, and other residues, K. Endeli ^ states that 
the aim should be to produce a body which m porous and 

^ AMat/ u. Erz, 1921, 18, 163-177; / Chem, ImL 1021, 
P 394A. 
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mechanically strong at 1000°, has the greatest po|sible*strr4kc^ 
and requires the minimum of fuel in the subsequent 
process. Sintering of the mass is usually brought about either 
by an increase in the grain size of one or more of the con- 
stituents, with consequent intercrystallisation of the particles, 
in most cases accompanied by an increase in the specific 
gravity, or by reactions between the solid constituents of the 
mass resulting in an evolution of heat and partial fusion of the 
particles, or in the formation throughout the mass of inter- 
locked crystals of a new compound. The course of the 
changes that take place during sintering may be followed by 
the construction of a heating curve and by direct observation 
through a microscope in conjunction with a small electric 
heating furnace fitted with a thermo-couple. Such an instru- 
ment is described in the paper in detail, together with some 
results obtained by its use. 

M. Gu^dras ^ completely dries the burnt cinders, then almost 
frees them from sulphur, and agglomerates in a continuous furnace 
of the Breuill^ type, heated by lignite gas or blast-furnace gas ; 
in this way the percentage of sulphur is reduced from 2-3 to 
o* 1-0-2, and the resulting product is hard yet highly permeable 
to gases. After introduction into an electric furnace and treat- 
ment with dry calcium chloride, the resultant iron only contains 


r to 0-03 per cent, of sulphur. 



Pyrites-cinders produced : 

Cuprous ...... 

Non-cuprous ..... 

1917 . 

609,000 

1918 . 

386.000 

130.000 

Total . 

609,000 

5 16,000 

Pyrites-cinders delivered for use in blast 
furnaces — 



From copper extraction plants : 

Briquettes ..... 

“ Blue Billy 

208.000 

272.000 

208.000 

21 1.000 


480,000 

419,000 

Non-cuprous pyrites-cinders delivered 
direct to ironworks .... 

45,000 

66,000 

Total to ironworks . 

525,000 

485,000 


1 Gtom, CMm, Ind,, Appl, 1921, 3, 58-61 ; /. Soc, Chem, Ind.^ 1921, 
p. 261A. 
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According to H. J. Bailey/ the foregoing table gives the 
production and use of pyrites-cinders in the United Kingdom 
during the year 1917—1918. 

Cinders from non-cuprous pyrites have been used as ballast 
for making roads, for absorption of sulphuretted hydrogen, for 
manufacture of copperas, ferric chloride, and the like ; for de- 
composition of sulphides, for paint, and many other purposes/ 

II. Extraction of Copper from Pyrites-cinders* 

This process is rarely carried out in the smaller factories, 
but there is no reason why those firms dealing with 40 tons of 
cinders daily should not do so, for by so doing considerable 
transport charges are saved. 

One of the largest pyrites-mining companies, the Tharsis 
Sulphur & Copper Extracting Co., supplies its ore to the 
consumers only on condition of returning the burnt cinders to 
their works. Their mines in South Spain generally forward 
the pyrites direct to the consumer, and the cinders are returned 
to the company’s works at Glasgow, Cardiff, Willington Quay, 
or Hebburn-on-Tyne ; the last works smelt the precipitate 
produced at the other works. Similar arrangements a.re also 
carried out by the Rhenish manufacturers. 

The percentage of copper in the ores is generally low, rarely 
above 4 per cent, so that its extraction by smelting would 
hardly pay. In any case, the sulphur would have to be burned 
and the sulphur dioxide conveyed into the lead-chambers for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

Since 1865 ^he usual method of extracting copper has been 
by the wet way, and the process as carried out at the present 
time will be described below. The precipitation of the copper 
by metallic iron is most .generally in use in England and on 
the Continent. 

The first attempts in this way seem to be referable to Hunt 
(B. P. 8356 of 2 1st January 1840), and especially to Longmaid 
(B. Ps. 9496 of 20th October 1842, and 10004 of 1844). 
The latter exactly described the principles of the process, as 
it is carried out at the present day, certainly with a view to 

^ J, Soc. Chem. Jnd.^ 1921, p. 246R. 

2 See Lunge, fourth edition, p. 1454 et seq. 
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making salt-cake and chlorine as the chief products ; and he 
also worked it out on a large scale ; so that he must be regarded 
as the founder of the wet extraction of copper. Certain small 
improvements were patented at different times.^ 

The most important ores employed in the English sulphuric- 
acid factories contain from 40 to 49 per cent, of sulphur, and 
the following quantities of copper and silver : — 



Copper. 

Silver. 

Rio-Tinto . 

Tharsis 

San-Domingo 

Sulitelema . 

Orkla 

Per ceut. 

3*8o 

‘ 3-50 

3-70 

2-70 to 3-5 
2-25 to 3*50 

Ounces (troy) 
per ton. 

1*20 

0.75 

0-75 

0-96 

0-96 


The percentage of sulphur in the cinders as they are supplied 
by the acid-works varies extremely ; hardly ever falling below 
2 per cent, but sometimes rising above 10 per cent The 
latter, however, results from very bad working of pyrites- 
burners, but 4 to S per cent is considered fairly good work, 
this amount being often required for the wet copper-extraction. 

The analyses by Gibb on the following page show the com- 
position of the pyrites-cinders as the copper-works receive them. 

^ Spongy iron was first employed by Gossage (B. P. 13177? 1850) ; it 
was again patented by Aas in 1861, and by G. Bischof in 1862 {WagneT^s 
Jahresber.^ 1862, p. 133, and 1863, p. 153). 

The process now generally employed in England has been principally 
described by Clapham {Chem. News, 23, 26), Gibb {Chem. News, 
31, 156, and several publications of the Tyne Chemical Society), and 
Lunge {Ding!, polyt. 204, 288 j 214, 466 ; 215, 54 and 229 ; 
219, 323). A paper by Bode {DingL polyt. J., 226, 254, 357, and 
428) gives a very complete survey of all the previous ones. The notes 
of E. A. Mebus, published by Jurisch, are also of interest, especially 
concerning the recovery of silver {Chem. Ind., 1894, p. 378). The process 
and plant used at Natrona, near Pittsburg, are described by Clemmer {Min. 
Ind., 7, 197, and 9, 283). Kothny {Metallurgie, 1911, 8, 389 to 399) 
describes his investigations on the chemical processes going on in the 
roasting of burr^t pyrites with salt. 


[Table 
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Rio Tinto. 

Tliarsis. 

San- 

Domingo. 

Ytteroen 

(Norway). 

Copper* .... 

1*65 

1*50 

1-55 

1*01 

Iron* .... 

3*64 

3-23 

3-76 

3-33 

Sulphur* .... 

3*53 

3*15 

3.62 

3*10 

Cupric oxide . 

2-75 

2*56 

2*70 

0-39 

Zinc oxide 

2*02 

0*55 

0*47 

6*46 

Lead oxide 

0-47 

0*70 

0*84 

o*o6 

Silver .... 

0*0037 

0*0023 

0*0023 


Cobaltic oxide . 

0*007 

0-032 

0*033 


Bismuth oxide . 

0*013 

O-OIO 

0*013 


Calcium oxide . 

0*20 

0*25 

0*28 

2*30 

Ferric oxide 

77*40 

77*00 

78*15 

68*o6 

Sulphuric acid . 

6*10 

5-25 

5*80 

6*56 

Arsenic acid 

0*24 

0*17 

0*25 

0*05 

Insoluble residue 

1*45 

5*85 

1-85 

8*74 

Total . 

99-47 

100*25 

99-31 

ioo*o6 


* Calculated as CugS and Fe2S3. 


Phillips states the following 
from San -Domingo ore : — 

Sulphur 

Arsenic 

Iron 

Copper 

Zinc 

Cobalt . 

Lead . 

Lime . 

Insoluble 
Moisture 
Oxygen and loss 


as the composition of cinders 


3.66 

0-25 

58-25 -83-0 Fe^Og 

4.14 

0- 37 
trace 

1- 24 

0- 25 

1- o6 
3*85 

26-93 


Phipson gives the following analysis of residue from Irish 
pyrites ^ : — 


Zinc oxide 
Cupric oxide 
Manganese oxide 
Nickel and cobalt oxide 
Cadmium oxide . 

Lead oxide 
Antimony oxide 
Ferrous oxide * 


5.50 

2-86 

i-6o 

0-12 

. 0-01 

1*67 

0- 04 

1- 17 


Carry forward 12*97 


1 Chem. News, 18, 29. 
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Brought forward 12*97 


Alumina . • • • 3*2 5 

Sulphur . . . • • 

Thallium .... traces 

Indium . . * * • traces 

Ganpe. .... 15-00 

Ferric oxide .... ^ 5*99 

Lime . . . * • ^ ^ 

Magnesia . * • . o*o 8 


100-00 


Wedding and Ulrich found in samples from Widnes {a) and 
Hebburn (b ) : — 



Sulphur. 

Copper. 

a. 

5 . 

a. 

d. 

Altogether .... 

Of this soluble in water . 

„ .. HCl . . 

In the residue 

4-12 

3-75 

4-08 

5-75 

Per cent. 
43-0 
55-0 
2-0 

Per cent. 

37-0 

59*0 

4*0 

Per cent. 
46-0 
22*2 
31-8 

Per cent. 
26-1 
13-3 
60-6 

lOO-O 

100*0 

1 00-0 

100-0 


The cinders from Sulitelma pyrites and those from Orkla 
pyrites show the following : 


Sulitelma. 


Ferric oxide 
Copper . 

Zinc 

•^ 12^3 

CaO 

Si02 

Sulphur . 

Arsenic . 

Cobalt . . . • 

Oxygen and undetermined 


75.70 (Fe- 53 per cent) 

3.50 
2-50 

2.50 
0-20 
8-00 
4-00 
0-035 
0-07 
3*49 


99.995 
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Copper 

Zinc 

Iron 

SiOo 


Orkla. 

2- 2 5 to 3-50 per cent. 

3 - 50 
50-00 
14-00 


Grinding. 

The mixture of cinders and salt must be carefully controlled, 
and it is advisable to grind after mixing in order to ensure 
a mass of uniform composition. A suitable grading is as 
follows : — 

100 per cent, passing through ^ in. 

80-90 „ „ „ i in. 

50-60 „ 5, „ tV 

20 „ „ n inr 

If ground too fine, a slimy mass will be formed in the 
subsequent leaching process. If too coarse, the chloridising 
process and time of leaching are too much prolonged. 

For grinding the cinders there are many types of machines 
on the market, and many of those described in Chapter IV. 
for grinding pyrites may be used. The Kent mill is particularly 
suitable for grinding cinders and is largely used for Orkla ; 
the machine having a capacity of 150 tons in eight hours. 

Rock-salt has advantages over the fine qualities due to 
smaller loss by volatilisation, and also to decrepitation of the 
larger pieces bringing about better distribution throughout 
the charge. 

The sulphur content of the cinders should be at least equal 
to the percentage of copper -f zinc + lead present in the ore ; 
excessive use of salt would cause the calcination to be 
prolonged. 

Should the pyrites be too thoroughly burnt, it is necessary 
to add a portion of raw pyrites to the cinders to bring the 
sulphur content sufficiently high for the chloridising process. 

On the Continent it is the practice to use automatic weigh- 
ing hoppers for both cinders and salt, the mixture being then 
conveyed to the grinding and sieving machinery in a floor 
above, thence into overhead bunkers for subsequently feeding 
the furnaces. 

Before proceeding to describe the various types of furnaces. 
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it will be advisable to consider the reactions taking place in 
the chloridising process. 

Professor Peter Klason gives the results of his investigations 
in an article in the Mining Magazine for December 1918, in 
which he quotes Raman’s theory of the decomposition taking 
place in the Ram^n-Beskow chloridising furnace : Raman’s 
statement being : — 

‘‘ The process, in my opinion, depends principally upon 
gaseous reactions. One must assume an oxidising of the 
sulphides with air in which the iron pyrites plays the greatest 
part, decomposing these into metal oxides and oxygen radicals, 
which again drive the chlorine out of the common salt. The 
chlorine then acts, chloridising as free chlorine. 

(1) 2 CUCI 2 + RS = 2CuCl + S + RCl2. 

(2) 2FeS2 + 0j5 + Fe203+4S03. 

(3) S03 4-0 + 2NaCl-Na2S04+Cl2. 

(4) CuS + Cl2 = CuClg + S. 

It is evident that these reactions are theoretical, so that 
the intermediate stages must be imagined, SO2 forming first, 
which, owing to the effect of the furnace mass as a contact 
substance, is oxidised to sulphuric acid. But even assuming 
a direct conversion : 

(5) RS + 0^ = RS04, 

(6) RS 04 + 2NaCl«RCl2 4-Na2S04, 

between the salt and the oxidised sulphides, one has clearly to 
deal with a gas reaction, and oxidising with the aid of the 
oxygen in the air. It is possible that the reactions (5) and 
(6) take place, although I consider that (2), (3), and (4) are 
especially important for a complete roasting of the copper to 
chloride. 

“ The theories I advanced a few years ago on chloridising 
roasting, which at the present time is performed in most 
metallurgical works in the well-known Ram6n-Beskow 
mechanical furnaces, seem for the greater part to have been 
confirmed by experience. It has been proved with certainty 
that the mass acts as a contact substance in the forming of 
the chlorine necessary for the reaction, and I consider it 
proved that this reaction takes place principally by alternate 
oxidising and reduction of the iron compound present in the 
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mass. It is also shown that the roasting is more complete 
in cases where the ore contains iron than where it is poor 
in iron.” 

Professor Klason goes on to say that, from the large 
number of investigations he made, he confirms Ramdn’s state- 
ment that the formation of chlorine takes place according to 
formula‘(3) : 

2NaCl 4- SO3 + 0 - + Clg, 

whereby the ferric oxide introduces oxygen from the air into 
the reaction by catalytic action, SO 3 and NaCl acting on each 
other according to the formula 

2NaCl -i- 4SO3 = S2O5CI2 + NagSgOp 

forming sulphur pentoxydichloride and sodium pyrosulphate, 
these products being intermediate ones. 

The SO2O5CI2 decomposes into chlorine, sulphur dioxide, 
and sulphur trioxide, and the pyrosulphate into neutral sulphate 
and sulphur trioxide. 

The HCl formed during roasting naturally gets its hydro- 
gen from the moisture in the air and the cinders, and is formed 
partly according to the reaction 

2 NaCl + SO3 + HgO = NagSO^ + 2 HCl, 

and also 

2NaCl + SO2 + HgO + O = NagSO^ + 2HCI ; 

these reactions being important not only because they produce 
the acid necessary in the leaching, but also on account of both 
being exothermic. 

This evolution of heat, together with that generated in 
roasting the added pyrites, is utilised in the Ramdn-Beskow 
furnace by shortening the time of reaction by diligent stirring, 
thus getting better practical results, lower fuel consumption, 
and the copper more soluble in the leaching process. 

If the contents of sulphur are increased by adding ferric 
sulphate (pyrites probably would be just as good), the experi- 
ments showed that Cu became equally soluble as in common 
cinders, thus showing that copper ores can be treated by 
chloridising roasting without having been previously subjected 
to sulphurising roasting. In this case, however, iron will prob- 
ably go into solution. 
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Further experiments went to prove that cupric chloride is 
more o£ less decomposed into cuprous chloride and chlorine ; 
for hy heating a quantity of anhydrous cupric chloride in a 
current of dry air to 500° for three hours, 83 per cent was 
converted into cuprous chloride. By heating the resultant 
cuprous salt for a longer period, cupric oxide was formed, but 
when moisture was present the following reaction took place: 

CugClg + H2O + O = 2 CuO -1- 2 HCl. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing extracts from Prof. 
Klason’s exceedingly interesting paper, that every care should 
be taken in using the correct amount of salt, in controlling the 
temperature, and in taking analyses of the calcination gases 
at frequent periods. 

Hand Furnaces. 

The first attempts at chloridising cuprous cinders appears to 
have been made in reverberatory furnaces, but these have been 
given up and muffle -furnaces substituted. In the former, 
the nnaterial was subjected to very uneven temperature and 
local overheating. About 1870 the muffle-furnace was intro- 
duced, and better control of the heat was possible ; later, a 
combination of the two types was constructed, having tw’o or 
more hearths, and the charge removed from the higher one to 
the lower. 

The essential conditions for a satisfactory hand-furnace are, 
that the brickwork should be tight, and the whole structure 
built of bricks of acid- and heat-resisting quality and having as 
little porosity as possible. Facilities for cleaning the various 
flue connections should of course be provided. 

For descriptions of the various hand-fired furnaces, the 
reader is referred to Lunge’s fourth edition, pp. 14.76 et seq.^ 
for such furnaces are now rarely used, the principal copper 
firms having replaced the whole of them by mechanical 
furnaces. 

Mechxtnical Furnaces. 

The chief work in the development of mechanically operated 
furnaces has been carried out by Ramdn and Beskow of 
Helsingborg, Sweden, and a description of their mechanical 
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furnace will be of interest. Up to 1920 there were between 
thirty and forty Ram^n furnaces in use in Great Britain, 
sixteen of which were installed by the Tharsis Co., Ltd., 
and three by the United Alkali Co., Ltd. There are about 
seventy at work on the Continent. 

Before Ram^n and Beskow perfected their invention, Ramen 
undertook many investigations at the Helsingborgs Koppar- 
verk, where he proved that the roasting of cuprous cinders 
could be done in a very short time if given the necessary 
amount of air and suitable admixture of salt. 

He also proved that after pre-heating the mixture in one 
compartment, the chloridising could be completed in a second 
one without the use of external heat. 

Ram^n and Beskow’s conditions for effective chloridising are : 

(1) An even temperature in all parts of the mass. 

(2) A regular supply of air without undue dilution of the 
gases leaving the furnace. 

There are two sizes of the Ram^n-Beskow furnaces on 
the market, one with a capacity of 40-50 tons of cinders and 
salt per twenty-four hours, and another of 80 tons. The 
smaller size consists of five hearths, circular in section and 
about 21 ft. 6 in. in diam., the internal lining being circular 
and built of special firebricks, the outside structure square 
and carried on piers and archways about 7 ft. above the 
ground, thus allowing for discharge into bogies or other 
transporting devices. Under the furnace proper the motor 
and gearing are arranged, these being enclosed in order to 
prevent ingress of dust. The various hearths have a camber 
arch rising about 10 in., special blocks being used throughout, 
and very substantially built into the sides of the furnace. 
Steel joists are used extensively to take all thrusts, but 
during the war reinforced concrete was substituted and found 
to be very satisfactory. 

Fig, 72 shows a sectional plan of the second hearth of their 
furnace. Four flues are provided, one at each corner of the 
structure, three of which are connected to the bottom four 
beds for conveying the acid gases to the condensers, and the 
fourth flue for the products of combustion emanating from the 
top bed. The mixture of cinders and salt is fed into the top 
hearth by means of a hopper feed and the producer-gas applied 
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at the circumference thereof. Rabbles fixed to a central shaft 
carry the material from hearth to hearth. 

The chloridising does not take place at the top hearth, 
therefore these gases may be taken direct to the chimney. 
The air necessary for burning the producer-gas is usually 



ria. 72. 


supplied by a small fan, and that required for roasting by 
openings provided in the lowest bed. 

The temperatures of the various beds should be as follows : 


Top 

. 250-300° 

2nd 

. 450 


3rd 

. 500° 

max. 

4th 

0 

0 


5th . 

. 440° 

19 


Of course, a great deal depends upon the sulphur content of 
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the cinders and the amount of air added at the top and 
bottom beds, but the figures given can be taken as those 
giving the best results. 

Compared with the hand muffle furnaces mentioned above, 
the saving in fuel is very marked, the reduction being from 
lo per cent of fuel on the cinders to under 2 per cent The 
cost of upkeep is remarkably low. The power required to 
operate a 40-ton-capacity furnace does not exceed 2 h.p., 
but the type of motor should be such that it can be regulated 
for speeds varying from 300 to 900 revolutions per minute, 
for at the commencement of charging of the furnace it may be 
necessary to run at the lowest speed, and at the period in 
which the furnace charge has to be ''sliced,” or the scars 
removed, the speed should also be regulated. 

With some class of ores it may be necessary to " slice ” the 
contents of middle hearths every alternate day, but only experi- 
ence can guide the operator in this respect. 

Another important point in obtaining a satisfactory output 
of cinders is the regulation of the draft on the various parts of 
the furnace and flues. An iron fan of convenient capacity is 
usually installed between the furnaces and condensing-towers. 

Working of Furnaces , — For pre-heating the cinders on the 
first hearth an ordinary Mond producer with forced draught is 
suitable, and for a furnace dealing with 80 tons of cinders per 
twenty-four hours a 6 ft. diam. producer is ample. 

The furnace, when started up cold, should be heated very 
gradually by means of wood fires on each hearth, followed in a 
day or two by coke. Four or five days should be occupied in 
this process, and the ore may be charged when the brickwork 
of the middle beds is at dull red-heat. 

It is advisable that daily samples of cinders and salt 
entering the furnace be obtained, and a sieve test taken ; also 
an analysis of the percentage of salt present and the amount 
of copper, as a check on the process -worker. Each bed 
should be examined daily by stopping the furnace mechanism 
and running a slice through the contents of each hearth. If 
a considerable amount of scars is found, it is then necessary 
to remove the ordinary rabbles and to substitute the special 
ploughing ones, and after the furnace is again put to work the 
scars can easily be removed through the doors. As pointed 
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out previously, temperature control is very important ; the 
draught readings ought also to be recorded several times 
during the twenty-four hours. The vacuum usually found on 
the upper hearths is 0*75 down to *02 in. of water, but 
practical experience in the actual plant is essential because of 
varying arrangements of flues and capacity of the plant 

Since the chlorides of copper are both unstable and volatile 
at high temperature the control of temperature is of import- 
ance, for considerable loss of the metal occurs in many works, 
and it is with difficulty that profit is realised even with the high 
returning charge demanded when purchasing cuprous ores. 

It is quite evident that considerable saving can be effected 
by the use of mechanical furnaces over hand -manipulated. 
Not only is the consumption of salt halved, but labour, wear 
and tear, fuel, etc., are reduced in a marked manner. 

Other mechanically-operated furnaces used for the chlorid- 
ising of cuprous ore are of interest, and the “Wedge,’' described 
in another chapter, is one of the successful type. In fact, the 
furnaces used for “ fines ” pyrites can be easily adapted for 
calcining such ores, and vice versa. 

Ramdn-Beskow (B. P. 23108 of 1909)^ describe a method 
of heating the ore by itself in the upper compartment, and 
then, without the gases being permitted to mingle with each 
other, the ore is conveyed to the lower compartment, into 
which the salt is separately introduced ; or a mixture of the ore 
and chloride of sodium is introduced into the upper compart- 
ment, and the gases developed in the second compartment are 
led away separately from the combustion - gases which are 
leaving the upper compartment. Figs. 73 and 74 illustrate 
the apparatus. 

The tests for ascertaining the completion of the calcination 
are of a very simple character, which is the more necessary 

^ Swedish P. 34215 of 1911 describes a furnace having a central 
vertical shaft with stirring-arms and with flues for gases to or from the 
furnace, or to and from the different compartments ; B. Ps. 31047, 32642, 
34513, and 35543 being for furnace details only. B. F. 11515 of 1912 
claims the method of pre-heating the air-supply by means of a separate 
heating apparatus and then introducing it into the material to be roasted. 
B. P. 29235 of 1912 describes a device for effecting a downward gas- 
tight feeding of roasting material from one XQ another in a 

furnace provided with a nuijiber of shelves. 
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as they must be made very quickly. A certain measure of 




the charge, not weighed, is lixiviated by water and dilute HCl, 
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just as on the large scale ; the residue is boiled with aqua 
regia, supersaturated with ammonia, and allowed to settle ; the 
more or less blue colour of the solution of ammonio-cupric salt 
gives a sufficient indication of the percentage of insoluble 
copper. 

I Condensation of the Calcination-gas . — The condensers are 

constructed of stoneware slabs similar to the towers used in 
the manufacture of hydrochloric acid. Those made of timber 
are less serviceable. They are sometimes packed with coke, 
but, better still, with any of the acid-resisting packings 
described in Chapter II, Vol. 11. Those packed with coke 
are quickly blocked by the dust which is carried forward 
by the suction of the fan, with subsequent disturbance of the 
process. 

Another method of condensing the gases is by means of a 
water-spray in an empty column of similar construction ; but 
this can hardly be recommended, although a plant of this 
type was under the writer’s supervision for a period, but several 
feet in depth of earthenware packers were introduced with 
beneficial results, the strength of the condensed acid increasing 
considerably. Further investigations proved that a consider- 
able amount of copper was still escaping into the chimney, and 
it was found advisable to supplement the packing area still 
further. 

There is little doubt but that, on this score alone, the 
subject should receive careful attention by any one interested 
in the design or control of copper-recovery plants. 

The strength of the acid leaving the condensers should 
show 3*7 per cent, of HCl and about | per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, but the strength depends entirely upon the efficiency of 
the condensers, for sufficient wash-water has to be circulated 
to reduce the escape of the deleterious vapours to comply with 
the Alkali Act. 

The total condensed liquid is usually sufficient for the 
succeeding operation of lixiviating the calcined mass. If not, 
additional acid has to be added ; but many works have weak 
acid of lo'^ or 20° Tw., which is of little value, and this can 
be used for the purpose. 

The condensed acid should be examined for content of 
gold, and, if in sufficient quantity to precipitate as sulphide, 

2 L 
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this is accomplished by allowing the liquor leaving the towers 
to percolate through a layer of sulphide of iron. 

Lixiviation of the Calcined Charge . — This is usually earned 
in bogies running on tram-lines over each of the lixiviating- 
tanks, into which it is tipped. The material of the tanks is 
generally wood ; most metals are excluded by the nature ot 
the lixiviating liquid. As such wooden vessels cannot well be 
kept tight on account of the unavoidable rough treatment and 
the hot liquor, the whole floor of the lixiviating-shed is covered 



with a layer of asphalt and slopes to one point, so that all the 
liquors leaking out run to a catch-well, into which are fixed 
earthenware or wooden spouts for carrying the strong copper- 
liquors. Fig. 75 shows their construction. 

Many of the lixiviating-tanks are square, about 1 1 X 1 1 ft. 
wide and 4 ft to 5 ft deep, made of well-seasoned 3-in. to 
4-in. planks kept together by corner-pieces, screw-bolts, etc. 
The joints are painted and caulked in the usual manner ; 
afterwards the whole of the inside of the tank is given a 
coating of hot coal-tar. Lead-lined vessels have been used, 
but these are expensive and frequently need repairing. On 
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the bottom, laths on end are placed ; upon these, perforated 
fire-tiles or boards ; upon this false bottom, a layer of sifted 
furnace cinders or coal is spread ; and on the top is put a 
layer of heather or coke 3 in. to 6 in. deep. The liquors are 
conveyed in earthenware or lead and indiarubber tubes of 3 in. 
to 4 in. diameter, the latter provided with iron pinch-clamps. 
In order to force the liquors from one tank to the other, or 
from the catch-well into the tanks, simple metal or stoneware 
injectors are provided. 

Into every tank about 10 tons of calcined ore are put, quite 
hot from the furnaces, and covered with weak liquor from a 
previous operation, which gets heated by the heat of the mass 
itself. After one or two hours the now concentrated liquor is 
run off* by a plug-hole below the false bottom, and is now ready 
for precipitation. Then follow several (three or four) washes 
with the weak condenser-acid, or, if this does not suffice, with 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid bought for the purpose and much 
diluted. This is scarcely necessary in the case of mechanical 
furnaces, because the copper-salts from these are mostly soluble 
in water ; but it is usually necessary with hand-furnaces. Even 
when no acid need be bought, but sufficient condenser-acid is 
obtainable, a saving of acid is important, since the condenser- 
acid conveys arsenic and bismuth into the copper. This 
treatment is succeeded by three or four washings with water, 
preferably at 85*" to 90°, the attendant making the necessary 
tests of the washings for copper content, in order to guide him 
as to the washing required. 

The plant necessary for leaching a given quantity of ore 
calcined in hand-worked muffle furnaces is based on the time 
occupied in charging, washing, and refilling, which may be taken 
as from forty-eight to sixty hours when dealing with the above- 
mentioned quantity. Under similar conditions it will be 
advisable to provide plant on the basis of seventy hours for 
leaching ores calcined in mechanical furnaces, with a few tanks 
in reserve. 

Pre-lmching , — In the ordinary system of lixiviation, described 
above, the custom of dumping the hot calcined ore into the 
tanks and then covering with the solution from a previous 
batch, lumps frequently form owing to the difficulty in getting 
the bulk evenly wetted on account of the tendency of the 
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sodium sulphate to absorb water of crystallisation. Thus 
channels are formed, with a resultant retardation of the process 
of leaching. The lumps have to be removed, and considerable 
manual labour expended. 

Ramdn and Beskow ^ invented a method of overcoming this 



difficulty, by spraying water on the hot ore before taking it to 
the leaching- vats. Ramdn afterwards introduced an apparatus 
called a “ Pre-leacher,” ^ illustrated by Figs. 76 and 77. 

The hot roasted ore leaving the chloridising furnace, instead 



of being taken direct to the leaching-tanks, is carried to the 
hopi^r feeding the pre-leacher. The hopper a, placed eccen- 
trically, commands a revolving table b, and can be regulated 
m height in order to increase or decrease the amount and 
depth spread evenly over the surface of the table. 

1 Swedish P.35572. ' B.,P. 15254011914. 
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Water-spray pipes c are fixed above, and use is made of 
the vapours by condensation in a small column erected 
adjacent thereto, the water thus formed being used for the 
spray supply. 

A fixed arm with rabbles i removes the moistened material 
to the discharge-hole ; the moisture content being maintained 
at about lO per cent By this procedure it is possible to 
expedite very considerably the process of leaching proper ; 
moreover, according to the inventor's claims, the zinc chloride 
and copper chloride may be more readily obtained in separate 
solutions in a more concentrated form, thus facilitating recovery 
of these metals and subsequent recovery of the sodium sulphate. 

As the ore will have a temperature not over ioo°, when 
put into the leaching-tanks, these will not be damaged by it, 
and thus will require less repairs than when charged with hot 
ore, as is often the case in plants not using the Ramdn pre- 
leacher. 

The pre-leacher is so constructed that the ore is treated in 
a closed apparatus, whereby the dust and fumes, which form 
when the hot ore is wetted, are condensed and taken care of, 
instead of being allowed to blow off into the air, inside of the 
building. This fact has the good effect that machines and 
iron in general, also the inside walls of the building, are not 
corroded by the action of fumes and dust so characteristic of 
the old chloridising leaching-plants. This system, therefore, 
saves machinery and woodwork in the leaching department, 
and also creates better working conditions for the men. 

At present the purple ore is the best-paying product from 
extraction plants, and the price of the same is considerably 
influenced by its percentage of sulphur and copper. The 
leaching process determines to a certain degree these percent- 
ages in the purple ore, and by this system of leaching a 
purple ore free from all soluble matter can be secured. 

With large leaching-tanks, to be shortly described, it is 
possible to reduce the leaching time to twenty to twenty-four 
hours, whereas, in the ordinary methods of washing, the 
operations usually extend over sixty to seventy hours, as 
mentioned above. 

Experiments undertaken by the writer in the pre-Ieaching 
of ore gave the following results : — 
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Two batches of calcined ore were sprayed while hot with 
water and then transferred to the washing-tank and cwere 
with weak liquor. After twelve hours this was run 
three washings of condensed tovver acid put on, followed y 

two washings of water. 

The weight of ore treated was 1 1 tons 9 cwts. and lO tons 
17 cwts. respectively, and after being sprayed it contained 
M-14 per cent, of water. 

~ . . . -I r_il • 


Xo. of Wash. 

•Tw. 

Pinal 

“ Tw. 

Grams Cu per 
litre. 

Grams 

lit] 

Ag per 
re. 

1 Wtiik liquor 

2 Tower add 

3 J» 

4 ?i >j 

5 Water „ 

6 „ 15 

a 

29 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

36 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

a 

60 

45 

28 : 
18 ; 
12 

4 

6 

67 

49 

35 

10 

3 

I 

a 

42*82 

32-55 

21*41 

1179 

6*99 

3.27 

h 

52-44 

38*67 

29*06 

6*11 

1.87 

•54 

a, 

•0146 

•0100 

•0061 

•0053 

.0038 

•0016 

•0205 

•0158 

.0034 

*0021 

•000/ 

nil. 


During these experiments the process of washing b7 the 
ordinary" method was still being carried out, and the material 
lumped considerably", whereas the batches which were wetted 
previously to leaching showed no signs of lumping whatever. 
Moreover, the period occupied in completing the charges was 
reduced considerably, and much stronger liquors resulted. 

The material dealt with was a conglomerate of various 
ores, and contained a large proportion of fines, so much so 
that slimes” were formed by the ordinary procedure of 
lixiviation. 

The tanks in use at the various works where E.am6n has 
introduced his system are five or six times the capacity of 
these just described. They are built of reinforced concrete, 
measuring internally about 25 ft. long x 18 ft wide and 5 ft. 
deep, and are built with rounded corners, so that a grab-bucket 
can easily remove the ore. They are lined with a layer of 
asphalt, this being protected by timber boarding, the joints 
Ixsing caulked in the manner already mentioned. The usual 
capacity is 70-90 tons of cinders. There need only be one 
man per day shift for the handling of the ore from the pre- 
Icacher dump to the tanks, and from the tanks to the outside 
store for purple ore. There is no digging by hand, and the 
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labour is reduced very considerably. A series of four tanks is 
all that is necessary for an output of lOO tons of cinders per 
twenty-four hours. The bottom filtering medium is usually 
graded pebbles, which are protected by several lengths of timber 
laid on the top of them to prevent disturbance by the action 
of the grab. 

Braumuller (Ger. P. 307175) leaches roasted ore in the 
following manner : — The hot material containing copper, zinc, 
silver, etc., obtained by the chloridising roasting of burnt 
pyrites, is mixed with the leaching solution and the mixture 
passed to a perforated distributing-plate arranged above a 
washing-tank, where the solids are deposited and from which 
the solution is tapped off. 

E. C. Vigeon and J. M'Conway (B. P. 161375) sprinkle 
the hot cinders with a liquid while in a conveyer, preferably 
of the screw type. 

The Dorr system of leaching (B. P. No. 1545 12 of 1920) in 
America is accomplished by means of classifiers. 

These are placed in series, the first two or three being used 
for treatment with the condensed acid and the remaining ones 
for the wash-water. 

The troughs are inclined to the horizontal, with overflows 
at the lower end and an outlet at the upper end. A conveyer 
travels over the floor by gearing, and it is lifted periodically 
above the surface of the settling material. The material is 
fed into the trough, and water or other fluid is supplied from 
a main above, the coarser portion being discharged by 
buckets into a launder. The level of the solution is main- 
tained in the trough, and the finer portion which settles to 
the bottom of the trough is moved by the conveyer to the 
overflow. The lighter portion which remains in suspension in 
the solution is discharged at the other overflow. The opera- 
tion is a continuous one, and it is claimed that great output 
can be obtained in a small ground area. 

The writer is informed that the Dorr system has been tried 
for a period of several months in the year 1916 at a copper- 
works in America, but the tests were not very satisfactory. 
The purple ore produced was no better than that produced in 
the ordinary system of leaching, and the copper solution was 
very dilute. The greatest difficulty appeared to be in the 
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construction of the working parts, and the separation of the 
coarse from the fines also gave considerable trouble. 

The Residue from Lixiviation . — It is the value of this residue 
which makes the wet process in this case more profitable than 
the dry process, as the residue is a valuable iron-ore, going by 
the name of purple ore or blue billy. The following is the 
composition of two average samples ; — 


Ferric oxide 
Copper 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus . 
Lead sulphate 
Calcium sulphate 
Sodium sulphate 
Sodium chloride 
Insoluble 


90.61 

95.10 

0.15 

0. 18 1 

0-08 

0.07 

1.46 

1.29 

0-37 

0-49 

0*37 

0-29 

0.28 


6.30 

2.13 


99.62 - 99.55 

Metallic iron . . . 63.42 66.57 


This ore is thus shown to be very rich in iron, entirely free 
from phosphorus, and to contain very little sulphur ; its slight 
percentage of copper does no harm. The only drawback is 
Its fine state of division. It can be to some extent employed 
directly in its pulverulent state as a mixture with five or even 
only three parts of lump iron-ore in blast-furnaces ; using 
limestone in addition, both grey and white pig can be made 
from it Much inferior ores are, however, generally met with, 
the sulphur often reaching o*6 per cent, phosphorus 0*02 per 
cent, and insoluble exceeding 10 per cent, beyond which many 
ironworks will refuse to accept without considerable allowance 
off the price. 

Purple ore is more, valued the freer it is from this siliceous 
gangue; and for this reason, that made from Spanish and 
Portuguese is preferred to that from Norwegian pyrites. 

p. 491 as to briquetting and agglomerating pyrites- 
cinders, all of which of course apply also to purple ore. 

The imd contained in the pyrites is found in the cinders 
as sulphate. Part of this is carried away with the leaching- 
liquors in the form of mud, and is removed by settling out j 

in wcil-conciucted works the copper content is usually reduced to 

■&OS to 'CMo per cent 
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this mud contains some gold. Another portion remains 
behind in the lixiviated residue, mixed with the purple ore 
and injuring its quality as an iron-ore. Schaffner ^ removed 
and utilised the lead in the following simple and cheap 
manner: — After roasting the ore with common salt as usual, 
and washing out all soluble chlorides and sulphates, the residue 
is drenched with chloride-of-calcium liquor (from the Weldon 
chlorine process) of 9° to 12° Tw., heated to about 40° 
and acidulated with hydrochloric acid. By mutual decom- 
position gypsum and lead chloride are at once formed, which 
remain dissolved in the acid liquor. This is run off and 
brought into contact with metallic iron, which precipitates the 
lead in the metallic state. After washing, the purple ore is 
quite free from lead sulphate. At the same time the CaCl2 
dissolves the last traces of copper and silver present as Cu2C]2 
and AgCl ; these are precipitated together with the lead. It 



Mechanical 
Furnace Ore. 

Hand -worked 
Furnace Ore. 


Copper. 


Copper. 

Soluble in water : 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Cupric chloride 

4* 16 

1-96 

3-81 

1-82 

Cuprous chloride ..... 



0-19 

0-12 

Cupric sulphate ..... 

I -83 

0-8 1 



Ferrous sulphate ..... 

0.15 




Ferric sulphate ..... 

0-75 




Zinc sulphate ...... 

2-01 


I- 9 S 


Calcium sulphate ..... 

1-29 


1*39 


Sodium sulphate . . . 

9.17 


IM 3 


Sodium chloride ..... 



2*64 


Sohible in dilute hydrochloHc acid: 





Chiprous chloride ..... 

o-ois 

O-OI 

0-33 

0-21 

Cupric oxide . . . . . . 

0225 

o-i8 

I-OI 

0-81 

Lead sulphate 

\ not determined 

not determined 

Ferric oxide 

J 




Residue (by difference) : 





“ Purple iron-ore 'L* .... 

80-40 

o-o8 

77 -SS 

O-II 


' 

100-00 

3-04 

100-00 

3*07 

Sodium chloride equivalent to sodium salts 





as above . . . . . • 

7-56 


ii-8i 



^ Fischer^ s Jahresber.^ 1880, p. 13A 
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should be noticed that sulphuretted hydrogen fails to indicate 
the lead in a solution of PbClg in CaClg acidulated with HC). 

Where the copper is precipitated by spongy iron, a portion 
of the purple ore is employed for preparing the latter. 

Coppir- liquor obtained by Lixiviation , — The effect of the 
lixiviation is best seen from the analyses by Gibb, p. 521, 
which at the same time illustrate the great difference of work 
betiveen mechanical and hand-worked furnaces. 

The composition of the copper-liquor, according to Gibb, is 
in grammes per litre: — 


1 

! 

i 

Prom hand-worked 
Furnaces. 


From mechanical 
Furnaces. 

1 .Sodium sulphate 
; Sodium chloride . 

; Chloririe in conibination 
j with heavy metals . 

1 Copper 

1 Zinc .... 
j Lead .... 

■ Iron .... 
Calcium 
: Silver 

144.1 

639 

67-1 

53-0 { 

6-9 

0-6 

0-5 

0-7 

0-047 

Sodium sulphate 
Sodium chloride 

Cuprous chloride 
Cupric chloride 

Zinc sulphate . 

Lead sulphate. 
Ferrous sulphate 
Calcium sulphate . 
Silver 

110*9 

4*1 

53-2 

0*8 

10 * I 

0*8 

4*3 

5-0 

not estimated 


r^Ticipitatiou of the Ccppir from 




^ This IS sometimes preceded by special treatment for obtaia- 
ing the silver, which will be described. The precipitation 
o the cop^r now takes place by means of metallic iron. 
Lunge in his^ last edition describes fully the preparation of 
spongy iron used for the precipitation of copper ; but seeing 
he cost of scrap-iron is so low, it hardly pays to use the more 

roTii: 

(I) 2CuCU + Fe = Cu,a, + FeCL, 

2 ) Cu,Cl3+Fe = 2CG-t-FeCL, ' 

(3) CuCl2+Cu = Cu2Cl2. 
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degree soluble in chlorides — for instance, sodiuna chloride and 
ferric (ferrous) chloride. Under certain conditions the cuprous 
chloride dissolves, or rather is prevented from being precipitated 
by the ferrous chloride formed ; but if these conditions do 
not prevail, cuprous chloride may be precipitated as a very 
fine powder, difficult to remove from the cement copper. The 
cuprous chloride forms specially if cupric chloride comes in 
contact with already precipitated copper (reaction 3), in which 
case ferrous chloride is not formed to keep the cuprous chloride 
in solution. This chloride being very volatile, causes copper 
losses in the smelting of the cement copper for refining.'^ 

Ramdii (B. P. 100588) describes an apparatus which is 
working very satisfactorily on the Continent, and is about to 
be introduced into this country. It consists of a cylindrical 
drum mounted on trunnions. The inside is lined with lead, 
then a protective layer of acid-resisting brickwork 

The strong solution is run in by gravity from overhead 
store-tanks, and the necessary quantity of light scrap-iron 
thrown in through the manhole. The manhole lid is then fixed, 
and the vessel rotated. A suitable valve is fitted to allow 
escape of the hydrogen generated Air thus being excluded, 
there is practically no iron compound thrown down with the 
copper, the result being a purer cement copper than is ob- 
tained otherwise. 

Samples obtained by the writer from the works in Sweden 
showed a copper content of 90 per cent, whereas the best 
produced in the old system hardly averaged 70 per cent Cu. 
No steam is used in the Ramdn precipitation, and the loss of 
copper is infinitesimal. Arsenic and chlorine are very much 
lower than is usual in the older methods of precipitation. 

The writer devised an apparatus for precipitation of copper, 
and found it gave very satisfactory results. A number of 
tanks were arranged so that the solution entered at one side 
and left at the opposite by suitable conduits. These vessels 
were square and constructed of wood, their lower portion being 
conical, and at the lowest point an outlet was provided for 
removal of the deposited copper by a sluice valve* Into these 
vessels containers were placed, half-cylindrical in section, with 
their horizontal axes parallel with the top side of the vessel. 

The containers were perforated by numerous holes to allow 
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frd“t rcaus "movement of the liquid through the interstices 
Tf the mLl the containers were fitted with trunnions on 
Jhich they were oscillated. The precipitated copper was thus 
washed through the perforations of the containers, and, a mg 
tt botto;r of the vessel, was removed from tune to tim. 
Fig, 78 is a sectional elevation of two vessels in series 



with their respective containers; and Fig. 79 ^ plan of a 
vessel with a pair of containers. 



Fig. 78 represents two vessels which were constructed of 
wood, and connected together hy conduit C with inlet B and 
outlet D at opposite sides. 

On the sides of the vessel A the containers F were carried 
b)?' means of trunnions G fixed to the sides of such vessels, and 
were oscillated by gear. 

The vessels F were perforated as shown at H and L 

79); 

The liquid requiring treatment was fed into A, through the 
inlet B, and scrap-iron thrown in the containers F ; when the 
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containers were oscillated the movement of the metal scrap 
allowed quick reaction to take place, the copper in solution 
being deposited and washed through the interstices H, L of- 
the container. 

The extraction of the copper was very rapid, at least So 
per cent being recovered in the first vessel and the remainder 
in the following. The precipitate analysed 80-90 per cent of 
copper. 

The whole process was continuous, and no steam was 
required. 

The following is an analysis of copper precipitate (dried at 
100°) from pyrites cinders at a works in the north of England: — 

Per cent. 


Copper . . . . . . .68-00 

Zinc . . . . . . . .2-50 

Metallic iron . . . . . .1-50 

Insoluble . . . . . . .9-00 

Arsenic . . . . . . .1-50 

Sodium chloride and sulphate . . . i-oo 

Iron sulphate . . . . . -3*50 

Lead sulphate . . . . . .2-00 

Undetermined . . , . . .7.50 

Alumina . . . . . . • 3- 50 


100-00 

This shows a very impure material, and is considerably inferior 
to that produced by the newer methods of precipitation, 
described above, of Ramdn and Wyld. 

III. Working up the Copper Precipitate. 

The copper precipitate can be taken direct to the smelting 
department, but it is of course preferable to dry down to 10 
per cent, on heated flues in case of transporting to a distance. 

Excessive heat should be avoided, otherwise some of the 
copper will be converted into oxide. With the better 
quality of precipitate produced by the Ramdn system it is not 
necessary to dry, the subsequent smelting operations are very 
much simplified, and finished copper of high quality can be 
produced by a less number of . furnacings, whereas with the 
inferior precipitates considerable costs are entailed. 

In the earlier process of smelting, the object was to obtain 
a blister copper containing a minimum of 95 per cent ; the 
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charges for the roasting-furnace consisted of precipitate, a 
qaantit)^ of raw pyrites, with the white metal and the refinery 
slag produced in the other furnaces. The blister capper \Nas 
then transferred to the refinery with a portion of lime, 
anthracite, etc. The slag produced in this furnace usually 
contained about 35 per cent. Cu. That from the roaster, 
containing 20 per cent, of copper, was worked up with coarse 
metal from the cleaning-off furnace, with pyrites, etc, giving 
the white metal referred to above. The residual slag from this 
process was worked down to coarse metal (i 5 per cent.) and 
ordinary slag (0*7 per cent). 

Now, with a richer precipitate containing 90 per cent of 
copper three operations only are necessary. The precipitate 
is roasted and the blister copper transferred while hot to the 
adjoining furnace, where it is refined to 99^ per cent quality 
at little cost For the slags, a small cupola is all that is 
necessary. The returning charge for the improved quality of 
material is thus reduced considerably. The ordinary furnaces 
used in England are of the well-known reverberatory type, but 
considerable advancements have been made in recent years by 
introducing the gas-producer-fired furnaces. 

Hall (U.S. P. 1290024) treats the cement copper by 
compression, using the ‘‘waste liquor as a binder, the bricks 
being afterwards dried, and the copper recovered in melting in 
the usual way, or by electrical means. 

IV. Extraction of the Silver. 

According to Phillips, the cuprous pyrites-cinders contain 
on the average 0*0027 per cent, silver and o'oooi per cent, 
gold. These metals, on calcining with salt, are converted into 
chlorides ; and, owing to the solubility of AgCl in NaCl, the 
silver is found mostly, the gold at least partly, in the liquors 
obtained by lixiviating the calcined ore. In order to further 
this, Phillips adds some more common salt in the lixiviating- 
tanks. These metals are now recovered in most works usually 
by the process of Claudet (B. P. 282 of 1870). This process 
consists in precipitating by a soluble iodide the silver from the 
liquors in the state of Agl, which is quite insoluble in solutions 
of chlorides. Usually a recovery of 90 to 95 per cent of 
silver is attained, with a loss of 15 to 30 per cent, of iodine. 
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For the treatment of the copper liq^uors by Claudefs 
process it is necessary to provide storage capacity sufficient 
for two days’ production, in order to allow for ample cooling 
and settlement of the lead sulphate. This -separation gives 
a much better quality than would otherwise be obtained. 
These tanks are preferably lead- lined, and placed below the 
level of the lixiviating ones. They are provided with steam 
ejectors or pumps for removal of the liquor to the precipitation 
tanks, which are of similar capacity but fixed at a higher 
level. Samples from each vessel are taken and the silver 
content estimated, the necessary amount of iodine being cal- 
culated. The liquor is then pumped to the precipitating tanks, 
the iodine added, and after agitation it is allowed to settle 
twenty -four hours. The clear liquor is then decanted and the 
tanks used for further batches until sufficient mud accumulates 
to warrant removal. The precipitate is washed to free it from 
copper, and is then decomposed with scrap zinc or sodium 
sulphide with regeneration of zinc iodide and sodium iodide 
respectively. The liquor leaving the precipitation tanks is 
filtered through a layer of i8 in. sawdust before passing to the 
copper-precipitators. 

The mud obtained usually contains 25 to 45 per cent, of 
silver, and from 0*1 to o'2 per cent of gold, the remainder 
being principally lead and zinc. 

Raradn (B. P. 15378 of 1914) claims a more scientific 
method of obtaining the silver in a concentrated form, and the 
following statement occurs: — 

‘^It is known that chloride of silver, which is not soluble in 
water, is soluble to a certain extent in solutions of salts, as 
for instance in a solution of common salt. An ore containing 
copper and silver, which has been subjected to a chloridising 
roasting, according to the present invention is fed to the pre- 
leacher and sprayed with a solution of common salt in such 
quantity that it is absorbed by all particles of the ore, whereby 
the chloride of silver becomes dissolved, while the copper to 
a great extent remains undissolved. 

At a subsequent lixiviation of the ore thus treated, for 
instance with a solution of chlorides, it will now not become 
necessary to use this solution in excess, as otherwise would 
be the case for obtaining a complete liKiYUtion of the silver. 
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A more concentrated silver solution is thus obtained, which 
contains a smaller quantity of copper than if the ore after the 
roasting were directly lixiviated as heretofore. If this 
solution of silver and a little copper is precipitated upon iron, 
a product of cement copper is obtained which in most cases 
contains so much silver that it will be economical to precipitate 
the copper electrolytically, whereby the silver is obtained without 
loss. In the lixiviation directly after roasting, as hitherto used, 
it would be necessary to use quantities of the solution of 
chlorides for the lixiviation of the silver so great that a 
relatively great quantity of copper also becomes dissolved, 
the quantity of silver in the solution and also in the cement 
copper for that reason becoming relatively small. It has been 
a practice to precipitate this small quantity of silver by means 
of salts of iodine, which method, however, is costly and also 
involves loss of silver. 

“An ore, containing copper and zinc, which has been subjected 
to a chloridising roasting, may be treated in the same manner. 
It is first sprinkled with a liquid, consisting for instance of a 
solution of chlorides of copper and zinc, obtained when lixiviating 
the roasted ore. The zinc salts absorbing the liquid more rapidly 
than the copper salts, the quantity of the sprinkling liquid is 
limited so that especially the zinc salts of the ore are converted 
into a solution retained in admixture with the copper salts which 
remain undissolved. For that reason, at a subsequent lixiviation 
of the sprinkled ore the zinc salts are first obtained in the solution 
together with a little quantity of copper, while the main part 
of the copper may be extracted by a continued lixiviation of 
longer duration. The copper contained in the zinc solution is 
for economical reasons generally precipitated by means of iron, 
which thereby is dissolved, so that the solution obtained will 
contain the zinc mixed with iron, which must be removed in 
order to obtain the zinc in a pure state. This removal of the 
iron heretofore has been very costly, for which reason it has 
been preferred not to extract the zinc from the so-called spent 
liquors, obtained in the extraction copper. It is evident that 
the treatment of these liquors will become cheaper and simpler 
when the liquors which principally contain the zinc contain only 
small quantities of iron, as will be the case when the ore is 
treated in the above-described manner, viz. uniformly sprinkled 
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or sprayed with a liquid in such a quantity that preferably the 
zinc salts are made to dissolve. In the first washing some 
copper will be present, but in so small a quantity that a very 
small quantity of iron will be required for its precipitation. For 
that reason very small quantities of iron will be present in the 
zinc solution as compared with the quantities of iron appearing 
in the liquor in the usual extraction process. These small 
quantities of iron can be easily removed as compared with the 
large quantities of iron appearing in the solutions after the 
precipitation of the copper by iron from solutions containing 
zinc according to the usual process. In a similar manner the 
method may be used for the extraction of other metals from 
the roasted ore.” 

V. Extraction of Zinc, 

Pyrites containing zinc, such as the Westphalian ore from 
Meggen, cannot possibly be desulphurised in the burners so 
well as purer ore, owing to the great heat required for decom> 
posing the zinc sulphate. The cinders from such ores contain 
both too much sulphur and too much zinc to be useful for the 
manufacture of iron without a special treatment for removing 
these impurities. 

P. W. Hofmann^ proposed the following process for utilising 
the cinders from Westphalian pyrites, which sometimes contain 
6 per cent, of zinc : — The cinders contain the zinc as sulphate, 
which is only decomposed at a much higher temperature than 
is attainable in a pyrites-burner. The zinc sulphate can be 
washed out by water at 40°; but it contains too much iron 
sulphate to be saleable. If, however, a solution of 1*25 sp. gr. 
be mixed with a proportion of NaCl equivalent to the sulphuric 
acid contained in it, and heated to 30'', a liquor of 1*38 sp. gr. 
is obtained, from which, on cooling, such a quantity of Glauber's 
salt crystallises that this alone pays all expenses. The mother- 
liquor contains chloride of zinc, with more or less common salt 
and the sulphates of iron, zinc, and sodium. If evaporated to 
I -60 sp. gr., all foreign salts are separated, and a solution of 
zinc chloride, with mere traces of sulphates and of iron, remains 
behind, which can be employed directly for pickling railway- 
sleepers. The residue from lixiviating the sulphates is allowed 
^ Z. Veretn, denfsch^ Tngen.^ 18, 521. 
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to lie a few days in the air to dry : most of it then falls to 
powder. When this is passed through a sieve, the fine dust is 
found to be almost free from sulphur, the rougher particles 
containing nearly all the sulphur in the shape of FeS. The 
dust might be employed in a blast-furnace after briquetting or 
sintering. 

At the Aussig works the crude zinc sulphate obtained 
in just the same way was formerly worked up by the 
addition of calcium chloride (waste lye from the recovery of 
sulphur) into ‘^pearl-hardening'' and zinc chloride. Owing to 
the want of a sufficient market, this manufacture has been 
discontinued. 

Creutz ^ remarks that Hofmann's process has not been 
much used, because the reactions are not so smooth as he re- 
presented. The sodium sulphate remaining in the zinc-chloride 
liquor is prejudicial to its employment for pickling timber. 
Nor were better results obtained by mixing the solutions of 
sodium chloride and zinc sulphate in the cold, as recommended 
(Amer. P. 236051). The formation of double salts of zinc 
and sodium is the cause of this difficulty. It is therefore best 
to employ calcium chloride in the following manner : — The 
pyrites-cinders are exposed to the weather as long as possible 
to oxidise the iron and manganese compounds and the sulphur- 
ous acid. They are then lixiviated with cinders containing 3 
per cent, zinc ; a solution of zinc sulphate is obtained of sp. gr. 
I* 1 6 , containing next to no iron and only traces of manganese 
and cobalt. This liquor is mixed with waste calcium-chloride 
liquor from the Weldon process, of sp. gr. i*ii6, leaving a 
small excess of zinc sulphate. Calcium sulphate is precipitated 
and is filtered off. The clear liquor, of sp. gr. 1*075, is boiled 
down in an iron pan with top heat, and a little bleaching- 
powder is added to precipitate manganese and cobalt as 
peroxides. At a concentration of 1*5, the last traces of calcium 
sulphate are precipitated, and the clear liquor now contains 
only zinc chloride with a little zinc sulphate, no more than is 
contained in the liquor obtained by dissolving scrap-zinc in 
commercial hydrochloric acid. This process has the drawback 
of requiring fuel for boiling down the liquor, but it furnishes a 
liquor entirely fit for pickling wood. The expense of boiling 
1 Ckem. Ind.y 1883, p. 258. 
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down is saved when the crude solution of zinc chloride is 
treated for the preparation of zinc hydrate (for purifying soda- 
liquors from sulphides) by addition of lime, and filtering 
through a sand filter. 

The Konigshutte Berg- und Hiittenverwaltung (Ger. P. 
28465) roast pyrites-cinders, containing zinc, with common salt, 
and lixiviate with weak hydrochloric acid. The liquor in case 
of need is freed from copper and is cooled down to such a tem- 
perature that sodium sulphate crystallises out. The zinc 
remains in the mother-liquor, and is recovered in the usual 
manner, probably chiefly in the shape of crystallised zinc 
sulphate. 

Kosmann ^ regards all the processes hitherto employed for 
the above purposes as of doubtful economic value. 

From the zinc solution, obtained by roasting the cinders 
with salt and lixiviating, a valuable paint can be obtained by 
precipitating, with a solution of barium chloride, a mixture of 
barium sulphate and zinc sulphide. This mixture is called 
lithopone^ and is largely employed as a non-poisonous substitute 
for white lead. 

Wikander (Ger. P. 158087 of 1903) passes through the 
cinders, at a temperature of about 5 50°, HCl gas or a mixture 
of this with air, thus converting the zinc into chloride, which is 
recovered by lixiviation. 

Thwaites (B. P. 27515 of 1906) lixiviates the cinders and 
uses the liquid over and over again for the same purpose until 
sufficiently concentrated, oxidising by air if desirable, and 
taking out the copper by scrap-iron. From the solution of 
zinc thus obtained most of the sulphate of iron may be removed 
by crystallisation ; the remainder of the iron may be precipi- 
tated by zinc oxide, or by caustic or carbonated alkali. The 
same inventor (B. Ps. 24847 and 27426 of 1907) first adds to 
the liquor, from which the copper may or may not have been 
removed, zinc oxide or carbonate, or both ; then oxidises by air 
or by a suitable oxidising compound, separates the precipitate 
formed, adds a suitable sulphide to precipitate Cu, Pb, As, and 
Cd, removes the precipitate and adds a soluble sulphide in 
proportion insufficient to precipitate the whole of the Zn as 
ZnS. As a final step, after removing the white ZnS, the rest 
^ Fischefs Jahrssber., 1886, p. 268. 
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of the ZnS and any Mn, Ni, and Co may be precipitated by a 
soluble sulphide. A later patent (Ger. P. 218870) provides 
for the recovery of cobalt from the liquid filtered from the zinc 
precipitate, by treating it with an oxidising agent. 

Siemens and Halske (Ger. P. 233252) add common salt to 
the cinders, remove the sodium sulphate by freezing out of the 
solution, precipitate the Zn by means of calcium carbonate, 
collect the ZnC03, convert this into sulphate by addition of 
sulphuric acid, and obtain from this the zinc by electrolysis. 

The Metals Extraction Corporation (Ger. P. 22492) extracts 
the zinc from pyrites-cinders, etc., by an aqueous solution of 
SO2, saturated under the pressure of at least i atm. 

Ram^n (B. P. 9064 of 1913) treats the zinc solution 
by blowing in air, after heating or boiling, and adding the 
necessary amount of finely divided alkaline earth carbonate, 
thus removing the iron without notable precipitation of zinc. 
This process is very similar to that of Egestorff’s Salzwerke 
(Ger. P. 23712) described in Lunge, fourth edition, p. 1461. 

Recovery by Electrolytic Methods, 

The extraction of this metal from the waste liquors is 
worked upon a large scale, especially in America, but the profit 
derived therefrom depends so much upon the market price of 
the metal that it is hardly a process to be recommended 
without serious consideration. 

In an instance which came under the writer's notice in 
1918, the liquor leaving the precipitation-tanks was treated 
with lime to just near neutralisation-point in special wooden’ 
vessels, having a shaft and stirrers of the same material. The 
resultant precipitate of calcium sulphate and iron was filter- 
pressed and the filtrate passed into another set of agitators, 
where it was treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the zinc 
being thus obtained as sulphide. This precipitate was then 
dried and afterwards roasted in mechanical furnaces. The 
calcine was then treated with the residual liquor leaving the 
electrolytic cells, or by addition of weak sulphuric acid, in 
order to dissolve the ZnO, and the solution after purification 
was electrolysed in a series of cells. These cells were con- 
structed of timber and were lead-lined. 
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As it was very essential to produce an electrolyte of great 
purity, all metals more electro-negative than zinc had to be 
removed (nickel, copper, cadmium). The deposited zinc was 
obtained of exceptional purity, usually containing about o*02 
per cent, of cadmium, o*02 per cent, of lead, and o-oi per 
cent of iron. 

Aluminium plates were found to be most suitable for the 
cathode, and lead for the anode. The former, after being in 
use a considerable period, appeared to be just as good as when 
first put into use. 

A serious drawback was in the loss of zinc in the un- 
converted sulphide due to difficulties in roasting material with 
a low content of this metal. 

Special attention ought to be given to the application of 
heat to the roasting-furnace. The producer-gas should be 
applied in such a way that a maximum temperature is obtained 
in the third hearth, but in the plant which the writer inspected 
the flame was applied on the top hearth and considerable 
unoxidised zinc was subsequently found in the calcine. 

For a description of the process as carried out in America, 
the reader is referred to an article in the Ckem. Trade Ixvii., 
1921, pp. 44-45- 

S. Field and Metals Extraction Corporation (B. P. 138946 
of 1918)^ describe a method for purifying zinc solutions 
which are to be subjected to electrolysis. Such solutions, 
as zinc sulphate, are purified by treatment with ozonised air 
in presence of a metallic oxide hydrate or carbonate ; man- 
ganese dioxide, manganese hydrate, lead and zinc oxide and 
carbonates, and zinc hydrate being mentioned as suitable. 
The treatment is preferably effected at a raised temperature 
and with agitation. If the zinc solution contains manganese, 
an added reagent is not necessary, and the manganese com- 
pound may be caused to precipitate by adding a reagent 
such as chalk or zinc oxide. Any manganese remaining in 
the solution after purification is recovered as peroxide mixed 
with lead peroxide at the anode in the electrolysis, and this 
jnixture may be used as the catalyst The treatment described 
removes iron, cobalt, arsenic, and antimony ; but copper, nickel, 
and cadmium are not completely precipitated These metals 
1 Chein, Trade 1920 , 46 , 573 . 
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are finally removed by treatment with zinc-dust as described 
in Specification 138,947, or with zinc-dust in presence of acid 
as described in Specification 138,954. 

Farbenfabr. vorm. F. Bayer und Co. (Ger. P. (A) 312384 
and (B) 320066, 11/5/18) claim the following process for 
extracting zinc from burnt pyrites : — 

(A) Burnt pyrites is leached with hydrochloric acid or 
sulphuric acid and sodium chloride, while chlorine is simul- 
taneously introduced. 

(B) By first mixing the burnt pyrites with manganese ore 
the zinc content is reduced below i per cent., and the extracted 
material may then be smelted to obtain the iron. 

VI. Becovery of the Sodiuin Sulphate. 

Utilisation of the Sodium Sulphate contained in the Mother^ 
liquors from the Precipitation of Copper, — At present the liquors 
are almost everywhere allowed to run into the rivers, and 
the sodium sulphate contained in them is lost At a large 
copper-works for a time a process was employed by which 
ferric oxide was simultaneously obtained of great purity and 
fineness, so that it could be sold on the large scale for red 
paint. The acid liquors were boiled down to dryness in a 
brick furnace; the residual mass of sodium sulphate and 
chloride and iron salts was ignited, and ground very fine under 
edge-rollers ; it was then carefully calcined in an ordinary 
calciner until ail the iron salts were peroxidised. The mass 
was treated with hot water and allowed to settle ; the ferric 
oxide deposited only required washing in order to become 
marketable as Venetian red The solution (containing chiefly 
Na^SO^ and’NaCl) was concentrated in pans by means of 
steam circulating in a worm, an agitator preventing the salt 
from adhering in crusts to the bottom and sides of the pan 
and to the worm. At a concentration of 1*37 to 1*40 sp. gr. 
nearly all the sulphate was found to be separated ; the liquor 
with the suspended salt was drained off the precipitate, which 
was washed with a little hot water and dried in a furnace, 
It contained only about J per cent, of NTaCl, and not a trace of 
iron ; so that it was very well adapted for glass-making. The 
high price of coal caused this process to be given up at the 
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time ; and it does not seem to have been taken up again. 
Probably the first step, viz. the evaporation of the acid liquors 
in a brick furnace, would present the same difficulties as in 
Gibb’s process. 

Ellis ^ proposed, in lieu of concentrating- the liquors by heat, 
to do so only partially, and then to promote the crystallisation 
of sodium sulphate by cooling. He mentions no trials made 
on the large scale. 

E. de Cuyper (Ger. Ps. 53261 and 54131) cools the liquor 
down to — 2 °) at which temperature all the sulphate of soda 
crystallises out, whilst the chlorides of iron, zinc, sodium, 
etc., remain in solution even at — 10°. After removing the 
Glauber’s salts, the liquor is boiled down to dryness and the 
residue is calcined ; pure ferric oxide is formed, and is freed 
from the zinc chloride by lixiviation. 

J urisch (Ger. P, 41737) seeks to utilise the waste liquors after 
extracting the copper in the following manner : — They are 
almost neutralised, in tubs provided with mechanical agitators, 
by means of calcium carbonate ; air and steam are blown 
through, and in the same ratio as ferric sulphate is formed milk 
of lime is added, without, however, allowing all the acid to be 
saturated. When all the iron has been precipitated the mud is 
run into the settlers, the clear liquor is drawn off, and the 
deposit is passed through a filter-press. It contains some zinc 
salt, calcium sulphate, and carbonate, and can be made ricdier 
in iron by employing it the next time for the saturation of fresh 
liquor. The basic sulphate of iron thus formed can be employed 
for making sulphuric anhydride, oxide of iron, paint, etc. The 
liquor drawn off from it is mixed in an agitator with enough 
milk of lime to produce basic reaction ; the zinc hydroxide 
precipitated contains some basic ferric sulphate, manganese, 
and calcium carbonate, and can be utilised in a suitable 
manner. 

According to a communication of the inventor in the Ckem, 
Ind.y 1888, p. 3, SO cb.m, of waste liquor, containing 40 grams 
ZnClg per litre (from pyrites containing I*S to 3 per cent Zn), 
would yield by his process 806 kg. ferric oxide mixed with 
calcium carbonate, 3600 kg. ammonium sulphate, 1444 kg. zinc 
oxide (50 per cent. Zn), 3245 kg. common salt, and a little 
1 /. See, Chem. Ind.^ 1884, p. 613, 
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potassium chloride. This statement is, however, only derived 
from analyses and laboratory trials, as Jurisch’s process has not 
found any practical application. It will be interesting, though, 
to quote from his paper the composition of the liquor he worked 
with, obtained from the Witkowitz iron- and copper-works, with 
Hungarian pyrites. 

One litre contained : — 


8-6 grams free HCl, 

73*0 

>5 

NagSO^, 

3-6 

5 J 

K^SO,, 

i6*9 

» 

NaCl, 

40-3 


ZnCl,, 

25.9 

5 ) 

FeCi; 

3-1 

3 ) 

FeClg, 

6.4 

1 ) 

other matters. 


He also gives a table of the copper and zinc percentages of 
a great many descriptions of pyrites. 

Grabowski (Ger. P. 7 19 17) concentrates the liquor by 
evaporation and crystallisation of Glauber’s salt to sp. gr. 1*56 ; 
he then applies to them an electric current of great intensity, 
with lead and copper electrodes, by which arsenic and antimony 
are precipitated as metals at the cathode. 

Brewer (B. P. 1348 of 1895) adds to the liquor a sufficient 
quantity of calcium-chloride solution, separates the resulting 
solution from the precipitated calcium sulphate (pearl-harden- 
ing), removes the silver, and afterwards the iron by calcium 
carbonate (in the shape of ‘‘ caustic mud ”), then nickel, cobalt, 
and manganese by bleaching-powder. This treatment practi- 
cally leaves only the chlorides of zinc and calcium in the 
solution, which is electrolysed in order to obtain metallic zinc 
and free chlorine. 

VII. Treatment of Ores poor in Copper. 

The case now occurs much more frequently than formerly, 
that ores containing only i or 2 per cent, of copper are 
burned. In such cases the cinders are too poor to apply the 
treatment described above, p. 500 et seq,^ beginning with 
roasting the ground cinders with salt ; on the other hand, there 
is too much copper left in them to meet the demand of the 
iron-smelter. To overcome this difficulty the acid treatment, 
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mentioned in some of the processes described, is applied. 
Frequentl/ the cinders are previously exposed to the air for 
some time, in order to render some of the copper soluble in 
water ; sometimes they are put in the leaching-vats quite fresh 
and warm. It depends upon the nature of the ore which of 
these two ways is preferable, and it must be found by ex- 
perience in practice. 

The acid treatment takes place in lead-lined wooden boxes, 
provided with a false bottom, and is carried on as described, 
p. 514 et seq.^ beginning with weak liquor from a previous 
operation, to which is added a little sulphuric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent, of the weight of the cinders. This acid liquor is left in 
contact with the cinders for two days; the strong liquor thus 
formed is then run off into the precipitating-tank and is re- 
placed by weaker washings and ultimately by fresh water, so 
that the operation is finished in seven or eight days. The 
weak washings formed are pumped back into other leaching- 
tanks by means of injectors. The copper is precipitated in 
lead-lined vats by means of scrap-iron, suspended in wicker 
baskets or otherwise, at a temperature of so*" or 60°. The 
precipitated copper mud is sold to iron -smelters, or is roasted 
into oxide in reverberatory furnaces and dissolved in hot weak 
sulphuric acid, to manufacture cupric sulphate. 

By this treatment it is hardly possible to extract all the 
copper, but sufficiently so to render the cinders fit for the 
blast- furnace, 

The manufacture of cupric sulphate from pyrites-cinders 
and low-grade copper ores is described by Millberg.^ The 
liquor obtained by lixiviation is treated with air, whereby the 
iron is precipitated in the form of ferric oxide and the copper 
remains in solution as sulphate. If manganese is present, it is 
removed by precipitating the copper with milk of lime at a 
high temperature. Alumina is precipitated before the copper, 
and is thus kept out as well. 

Mastbaum^ reports a case where the shifting about of wet 
lixiviated pyrites-cinders in a steamer nearly caused it to 
founder. 


^ Ckem. Zeit^ i 906, p. 51 1. 


^ Ibi £^ 1912, p. 30. 
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VIII. OtEer Processes for Extraction of Copper, etc. 

Richard^ discusses the way of roasting cuprous ores and 
cinders so as to obtain the maximum yield of soluble copper 
salt. This coincides with increase of the ferric sulphate ; 
hence the roasting should be performed at a temperature 
where this is possible. The finer the grain of the ore, the 
better for this purpose ; 2 mm. should not be exceeded. It is 
most useful to treat the roasted ore in the furnace itself with 
a few per cent, of sulphuric acid. During the last period of 
roasting, the traces of Au and Ag present can be made soluble 
by suitable additions, and the liquors can be worked directly 
for cupric sulphate. Or else, by precipitating the Cu by Fe, 
final liquors can be obtained which can be worked for red and 
black iron paint. The residue from lixiviation goes to the 
iron-smelting establishments. 

Parent (Fr. P. 411863) calcines pyrites-cinders in a special 
hearth on the top of the burner, or on the uppermost shelf of 
the burner, after mixing them with dilute sulphuric acid or 
finely powdered pyrites ; in one or two hours the copper is com- 
pletely soluble. In a later patent he claims the employment 
of ferrous and ferric sulphate and sulphuric acid for mixing 
with the cinders, and the employment of two charging-hoppers, 
one for feeding the sulphating hearth on the top and the other 
for delivering material to be desulphurised to the hearth below. 

Kothny^ finds temperatures between 500° and 600° most 
suitable for the calcining of pyrites-cinders with salt ; cf. supra. 

Evans (U.S. P, 1297670) treats the ore containing copper 
with an aqueous solution of nitre cake, the proportion of this 
latter being 50 per cent, of the copper content of the ore. 
The metal is subsequently recovered in the usual way. 

Christensen (U. S. P. A13163S1; B1316352). (A) Copper 

ore is lixiviated with a solution of sulphur dioxide. The 
leaching solution is kept free from sulphates by exclusion 
of air, and the formation of CaS04 is prevented by adding 
metallic copper to the solution, which is boiled to expel excess 
of sulphur dioxide, this being used again. A precipitate of 
cupro- cupric sulphite separates during the boiling process. 
(B) The ore is treated to convert the copper into cupro-cupric 

1 Chem. Zdt.^ 1908, pp. 5-7. 2 Ckem. Zdt. Rep,^ 19 ii, P- 457- 
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sulphite, which is separated from the remainder of the ore by 
a flotation process. The accumulation of iron in the solution 
is prevented by the addition of lime or limestone. 

Leaver (U.S. P. 1312488 of 1919) uses a rotary drum 
of special construction and sulphurous acid for the leaching 
agent, the temperature being maintained so that the SOg is 
only slightly soluble in water. The presence of oxygen 
converts the sulphite into sulphate, the copper being recovered 
as such. 

Wm. E. Greenwalt (U.S. P. 1328666) also uses sulphurous 
and sulphuric acid as a solvent for copper, and electrolyses the 
solution thus obtained, the sulphurous acid liberated being 
of advantage to the process. Sulphuric acid is also formed, 
making the process self-sustaining. 

At Anaconda, tailings containing only o* 60 per cent, of 
copper are dealt with in huge quantities. They are firstly 
oxidised by roasting, then leached successively with 
(a) Weak liquors and common salt. 

(£>) A weak liquor and sulphuric acid and salt. 

(c) Another similar solution. 

{d) Hot water. 

The silver is also recovered- along with the copper, by use 
of scrap-iron. The cement copper, containing 70 per cent, of 
the metal, is briquetted and then furnaced. 

E. R. Weidlein (Assignor to Metals Research Co., US. P. 
1089096 ; B. P. 101339 of 1914) leaches copper-ores 
with sulphuric acid giving a solution containing not more 
than I per cent, of free acid and preferably i*5 per cent, of 
copper. The solution is then neutralised and the copper pre- 
cipitated almost quantitatively with sulphur dioxide under 
pressure. After separating the copper, the residual liquor is 
used to extract a further quantity of copper from the ore. 

Hopfner (Ger. P. 66096) adds to the copper-liquor so much 
NaCl or CUSO4 that the proportion Na2S04+ CuClg is attained ; 
then he adds metallic copper, whereby all the copper is precipi- 
tated as cuprous chloride, together with the silver as metal. 
From the 'mother-liquor, sulphate of soda is recoverable. Other 
modifications of the process are also proposed. 

P. Spence ^ burns the pyrites (finely ground) in a furnace 
1 Cf. Alkali Ins^ectof^s Repcrt^ 1877— 1878, p. 48. 
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provided with mechanical stirrers that plough up the ore into 
ridges, making a change of surface every two, and a half minutes. 
He asserts that in this way he burns 3 tons of ore in a furnace in 
a day, and renders all the copper soluble to o* 24 per cent. ; thus 
he is able to wash out the copper salt and avoid the subse- 
quent roasting with common salt As much as 4-6 per cent 
of sulphuric acid is left in the ore, rendering the copper soluble. 

H. and Ch. H. Hills (B. P. 1621 of 1878) separate the coarse 
and fine portions of pyrites-cinders by sifting. The fine portions 
are calcined with salt in the usual naanner ; the coarse portions 
are lixiviated with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and the 
copper is precipitated from the liquor by means of iron. 

Another process was patented (in 1873) by Baron Leithner 
in Austria.^ The burnt ore (in this case containing about 
I percent of copper) was to be smelted with 36 per cent 
calcium hydrate in a kiln heated by the waste gas of a blast- 
furnace; the product was to be smelted for pig-iron, which 
now contains 2*09 per cent Cu, and this was to be used for 
precipitating copper; so that its own copper was utilised 
as well. 

Some British patents of Mason’s (2984, 2992, and 2993 of 
1877) seem to contain nothing new of any importance. 

The whole of the processes connected with the wet exfraction 
of copper, as far as published up to the end of 1878, and 
including many proposals or actually employed processes not 
mentioned here (because they do not refer specially to the 
treatment of pyrites-cinders from sulphuric-acid works), are 
described in a condensed form by Bode.^ 

Hargreaves and Robinson (B. Ps. 5601 of 1886 and 3704 
of 1887)' treat the pyrites-cinders, obtained in the usual 
manner, in a closed chamber with fire-gases and excess of air, 
in order to burn all the residual sulphur ; the mass is allowed 
to cool down to the point where no cupric chloride can be 
volatilised, and is then treated with gaseous HCl till it is 
sufRciently decomposed. It is then lixiviated with water in 
tanks, after being moistened with strong hydrochloric acid ; 
the residual ferric oxide is obtained in lumps, which are 
immediately ready for the blast-furnace. 

Dtngl poly t J,, 211, 

2 231, 254, 357, 42a. 
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Pezzolato (Austr. P. 3882) mixes the cinders with 2 per cent, 
coal, and heats them with exclusion of air. The cooled and 
ground product is brought under the action of a magnetic ore- 
separator which takes out the iron compounds, together with 
the copper ; from the acid solution the copper is precipitated by 
metallic iron, and ferrous sulphate is recovered from the solution 
left behind. 

Tixier (Ger. P. 209 50S) extracts copper and other metals, 
except gold, from pyrites- cinders by treating them with chlorine 
in staiu nascendi in an acid solution at 70'" to 80°, e.g, by mixing 
them with 2 to 5 per cent, bleaching-powder or adding sulphuric 
acid or tepid hydrochloric acid. 


Geyieral Remarks, 

In laying out a copper-extraction works the levels must be 
carefully attended to, so that the very large quantities of solid 
and liquids may be easily transported. ’ 

At several of the copper-works in Sweden which the writer 
visited in 1919, the following arrangement of the Ramdnia 
system was inspected : — 

Electrically controlled bucket-grabs (on overhead platform 
with rails, on which the crane could travel) unloaded the 
cinders from boats or trucks, and conveyed them to large silos 
holding several thousand tons of ore. In this way a uniform 
mixture was possible. 

The stores were under cover, thus keeping the ore dry and 
preventing the loss of copper. 

From the lowest portion of the store the cinders gravitated 
to a bucket elevator, which carried them to the grinding-mill, 
which in eight hours ground sufficient to keep the furnaces 
going for twenty- four hours. 

After screening, the material was conveyed to a weighing- 
machine, and the salt (also weighed automatically) was mixed 
with it, and thence it was carried by another bucket elevator to 
the hoppers commanding the calcining furnaces. 

After calcination the hot ore w'as taken direct to the Ramdn 
pre-leacher, and from this it gravitated to a storage bin, from 
which it was conveyed to the lixiviation tanks by a travelling 
crane with grab-bucket arrangement 
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These tanks were built of reinforced concrete, and held 
about 8o tons of furnaced ore, as described p. 518. In this 
department only one man was ennployed per shift for an output 
of 150 tons of cinders per twenty-four hours. The crane also 
removed the finished product, and Avas only operated during the 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, whilst only one man per 
shift was necessary for the process of leaching. 

The liquor from the leaching-vats was then pumped into the 
store-tanks commanding the revolving precipitator (described 
supra, p. 523). 

The precipitated copper, after being filter-pressed and 
washed, was dropped into bogies below on tram-lines, the 
precipitate being conveyed direct to the smelting department, 
or to the drying-sheds when the material was required for sale 
or for transporting to a distance. 

41J7 

N2.3'i 
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